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Racial hatred and 
political violence 
are supposed to 
be Northerners’ 
turf these days. 
But then the 
Klansmen and 
Nazis opened fire 
!on a Communist 
demonstration in 
the New South. 
And as John 
Hubner 
discovered, the 
location was no 
accident. 
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Holly Near: 


“We're not going to be able to rid the world of racism or sexism 


or homophobia if the planet is destroyed.” 


Love songs 
and anthems 


Holly Near was running for class 

president on The Partridge Family, 
television’s bit of bubble-gum rock ‘n’ 
roll. Her opponent was David Cassidy, 
and her campaign manager was Susan 
Dey, who also played Cassidy’s sister in 
the show. ‘She kept telling me I ought to 
win because I was smarter than him and 
my only problem was that I was too shy,” 
recalled Near. But her brains were to be 
no match for his popularity. ‘At the end 
of the program I was supposed to run in 
crying — but not because I'd lost the elec- 
tion. They were supposed to be tears of 
joy because the editor of the school paper 
had asked me out.” 

Near shook her orange hair, rolled her 
eyes, and flashed her warm, easy smile. 
She had tried to get the producer to 
change the ending, “to give the character 
a little more dignity,’’ but all she ‘suc- 
ceeded in doing was getting the director 
to let her play the scene as if she were set- 
tling for a. poor consolation prize. 

This whole anecdote was offered by 
way of explanation of Near’s decision to 
abandon a promising acting career (with 
credits that include All in the Family, the 
movie version of Slaughterhouse Five, 
the Broadway cast of Hair) to concen- 
trate on her singing, songwriting, and 
political work — which are all one and the 
same. 

Eight years, hundreds of concerts, four 
record albums, and many public 
transformations later, Near was in 
Boston as part of her 25-city ‘tour for a 
nuclear-free future.” 

Near is not a member of the well- 
known Musicians United for Safe En- 
ergy (MUSE), which recently produced a 
series of major concerts in New York City 
featuring Bruce Springsteen, Crosby, 
Stills and Nash, and Bonnie Raitt. 
‘‘MUSE has had an incredible effect on 
people who would never come to my con- 
certs or to hear Helen Caldicott speak.” 

Dr. Caldicott, pediatrician and anti-nu- 
clear activist, was the warm-up “‘act” at 
Near’s Hynes Auditorium concert, which 
called out over 4000 of the faithful last 
Wednesday night. ‘I’m in a position to 
reach a variety of people,” said Near, 
“anti-war, civil rights, anti-nuke, 
women, lesbians, and good old music- 
lovers.” 

Holly Near concerts are not unlike 
revival meetings. The music — love songs 


E 1971, a 22-year-old actress named 


and anthems — is paced by friendly, per-. 


sonal conversation that assumes a com- 
mon point of view. “Our concerts are 
celebrations, events. You go to look 
around and see you're not alone. There 
are lots of people out there who agree that 
things should be different, people who 
sort of dropped out after the war ended. 
They have lots of good intentions but 
they don’t know what to do with them. 


At the concerts, they get refueled — they 
sign up in the lobby to do anti-nuke 
work, or they just write a letter to the 
president, which is more than they would 
have done before. And that’s good.” 

Near gets many letters, mostly from 
women, professing that one of her con- 
certs has changed their lives. ‘‘A concert 
doesn’t change their lives. They were 
ready to change. Our productions and 
performances provide a place for people 
to change — they give permission. But the 
experience of being in the audience has as 
great an effect as the concert does.” 

But even within what Near identifies as 
the women’s and progressive move- 
ments, which are largely responsible for 
her record and concert-ticket sales, she 
attracts controversy. “I’m not going to 
work in the anti-nuclear movement in the 
closet,” said Near. ‘People come think- 
ing we're going to do only anti-nuke 
songs, and they get upset. But it’s easier 
for me out there with 5000 people clap- 
ping than for a solitary lesbian to go into 
an all-male anti-nuke meeting and get 
told that that’s not an issue and why is 
she bringing it up anyway?” 

Near’s anti-nuke tour has gotten a lot 
of ink in ‘progressive’ newspapers like 
the San Francisco Bay Guardian and ‘In 
These Times, a socialist weekly based in 
Chicago. But the stories “discreetly” de- 
cline to mention Near’s commitment to 
lesbian and gay rights, which she makes 
eminently clear in her concerts. 

“During the anti-war years, a lot of 
men bought my records. There was a time 
when men and women were about equal 
at my concerts. When I came out as a les- 
bian, the men fell away. I got lots of let- 
ters of disappointment and sadness. 
Where was my global politics? They 
wrote me all these letters about poor Jeff 
(Jeff Langley was Near’s accompanist for 
several years). Jeff totally supported the 
work I was doing and understood why I 
wanted to work with women musicians. 
But we were this symbol that a man and a 
woman could work together. When we 
stopped, people acted as if we negated 
that possibility. They were furious. 

“But then again, a whole new audi- 
ence was ecstatic that I was speaking to 
their lives. And somewhere along the 
way, people have begun to understand 
that lesbians and gay men weren't just 
about a sexual preference, that it’s a 
political question, and thousands of 
people are starting to come back. Progres- 
sie movements have got to quit saying, 
‘Don’t bring it up,’ and ‘Why does she 
have to sing gay stuff?’ That attitude has 
got to change.” 

But Near also gets criticism from some 
women about her participation in issues 
that aren’t somehow generically female. 
“There's a fear that I've left the women’s 
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community for anti-nuclear work. But 
the criticism is done prior to a concert and 
usually withdrawn after it. It’s going to 
be a slow process to convince women that 
what it comes down to is when radiation 
disease hits, it doesn’t ask you if you're a 
feminist or a lesbian or if you have good 
politics.”’ : 

Near argues for women’s partici- 
pation in the anti-nuclear movement on a 
number of grounds. ‘It doesn’t matter to 
me where women go and work, as long as 
we work at full productivity. But we’re 
not going to be able to rid the world of 
racism or sexism or homophobia, or do 
any other good project, if the planet is 
destroyed.” a 

Near also claims that, after children, 
women are the most affected by radi- 
ation. ‘After the accident at Three Mile 
Island, I wonder how many women ran 
off and quietly had abortions. I support a 
woman’s right to have an abortion, but I 
also support her right not to have an 
abortion because of a nuclear accident. 
And after an accident like that one, 
women are the ones to clean up. Who 
takes care of a baby born with flippers in- 
stead of arms? Women do. 

‘Women have been focusing on qual- 

ity-of-life issues for the past 10 years, 
everything from child care to job equal- 
ity to environment. It’s just an extension 
of that for women to work to stop the nu- 
clear mentality as well as nuclear weap- 
ons and power,” said Near. ‘Look, I'd 
like not to be working on nuclear power, 
or on violence against women, for that 
matter. There are more fun things to do. 
But you deal with the battles as they come 
up.” 
Holly Near’s brochures and press 
packets refer to the singer as a ‘‘cultural 
worker,” a phrase that conjures up the 
image of a sturdy laborer, shirtsleeves 
rolled up to show bulging biceps, clutch- 
ing a paint brush dipped in red. But be- 
cause she is so unpretentious and sin- 
cere, Near manages to get her buzzwords 
and_ slogans across without being off- 
putting. “A cultural worker is someone 
who is politically and aesthetically 
accountable. A non-political artist is 
someone who avoids taking respon- 
sibility for what they do. 

“When Jane Fonda or Angela Davis 
makes a speech on a college campus, 
there’s always an uproar about using tax 
money to pay for their politics. But the 
same school will pay for a band like Kiss 
and say that’s not political. If a band 
advocates drug use and violence against 
women, that’s politics as far as I’m con- 
cerned. Bad politics.’’ 

Near’s rhetorical style is probably at its 
freest in Boston, a city with a large 
enough women’s community to have 
supported all-women’s concerts here for 
the past several years. “ Actually, Boston 
is kind of rare that way. I think my 
reputation for doing women’s concerts is 
greater than the reality.” In the South and 
West, she tends to maintain a lower pro- 
file. ‘Women in Tulsa told me that if I 
had given an all-women’s concert, they 
couldn’t have come. They would have 
lost their jobs.” 

Near is careful about where and when 
she comes out. At a concert for the Parks 
Department in Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, she chose not to discuss sexuality. 
‘A group of people worked very hard to 
get me invited to do women’s music in the 
park. We made a tactical decision not to 
come out there. I tried to put feminist 
concepts across; hopefully, in a few 
years, there will be lesbian music in the 
park too. Now, some women who came 
down from Boston were really angry at 
me about that. But I have to take respon- 
sibility for where I am and what I do.”’ 

The current anti-nuclear tour heads 
south next, where Near will appear with 
Pete Seeger in Tallahassee, Tulsa, and 
Nashville. “It'll be interesting to sing to 
his audience, and vice versa,” said Near. 

“Holly Near is your original Cali- 
fornia sunshine girl,’’ said one Boston 
concertgoer. “Actually, she reminds me a 
little of Jerry Brown. There’s the same 
danger in the slogans and code words; at 
some points you strain for depth behind 
the blanket statements, the reasons for 
the conclusions she’s reached. That kind 
of sunshiny code-talk, I just don’t think 
it’s that easy, especially if you're talking 
to people with a different political orien- 
tation, a different language from your 
own.” The concertgoer said she had en- 
joyed the music, and that Near had man- 
aged to put a fairly diverse audience at 
ease. ‘But criticism is how we grow.” 

The nicest thing about Holly Near is 
that she would probably agree. 

— Anita Diamant 
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A separate peace: 
Of Lincoln and Logan 


by Alan Lupo 


To: Cheech, in Boston, Chelsea, Revere, 
or Winthrop. 

From: Lupo, in the woods. 
Dear.Cheech, 

No, I haven't deserted the old 
neighborhood, and to tell the truth, after 
what I have seen out here in the Concord- 
Lexington-Bedford-Lincoln area, I would 
never even consider it: Because, believe 
me, what is out here is not normal. 

What is out here, Cheech, is an air- 
port, one Hanscom Field, but unlike 
where we live, you cannot see it from the 
road, and you have to strain to hear the 
airplanes. I mean, if you are driving near 
Logan Airport, you roll up the car win- 
dows so you don’t hear the terrible roar- 
ing and whining, but out here, you have 
to roll down the windows and stick part 
of your head out the window to hear an 
airplane. 

The reason I went out here, Cheech, is 
because, given what we go through near 
Logan, I felt a lot of compassion — you 
know? — when I read in the papers about 
how the folks out here are angry that a 
company wants to fly four or five prop 
passenger planes in and out of here each 
weekday. 

I even went to the airport itself, which 
is hard to do because it’s way off in the 
country, pretty far away from ‘most 
everything and hidden by woods and 
such. I finally found it, and you know 
what, Cheech? These people out here are 
getting shafted. Because this is not what 
you and I would call an airport! 

There is no smoke in the sky, and you 
can’t smell burning rubber. There are 
planes, little bitty things, sitting around, 
and once in a while, one of the little 
planes or a helicopter flies around. You 
can stand right there at the airport and 
talk to somebody, and they’re going to 
hear you. 

What's worse is when you finally hear 
a plane, this is what it sounds like: 
mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm. Just like 
they used to sound, back before they 
turned Logan into the Eighth Busiest Air- 
port in the World. There’s no 
ROARGRRRRHHHRRR~ and there’s_ no 
EHHHHHHESCHREEEEEFECHHHH. 

You make a phone call out here and 
you don’t have to say ‘Wait a minute, 
Harry, there’s another one overhead!” 
You call your kids in from the back yard 
and you don’t have to use sign language. 
You watch television, you can even hear 
what they're saying, in case you want to. 


The kids go outside to play ball, they go 
to a nice quiet field, not a dumpy place 
under a flight path where the soccer game 
is the only thing you can play because 
you don’t need your hands, which are 
Over your ears. 

You have to be out here to appreciate 
this situation, Cheech, because all the re- 
ports don’t give you the picture. You 
know how numbers are funny some- 
times (and not just the ones you ‘pla/). 
Hanscom Field sees 629 flights a day 
coming in or going out, and Logan sees 
820, and that doesn’t look like much of a 
difference. 

But here’s the kicker. Only 24 of those 
flights, about three percent, are jets. The 
rest of it, Cheech, is all cake. Back home 
at Logan, 500 of those 820 daily flights in 
and out are jets, and when I say jets, 


Cheech, I am not talking about little cor-- 


porate passenger jobbies. I am talking DC 
10s, 707s, 747s. I am talking big-leauge. 
Out here, it is bush-league. They are 
truly deprived, and our hearts should go 
out to them. 

It gets worse, Cheech. What planes 
they do have are flying over — what? Can 
you guess? Cheech, they are flying over 
dirt, Cheech, dirt and grass and leaves 


and trees. No three-deckers, no rows of 
tenements, no congested streets, no va- 
cant lots crowded with kids to greet them: 
No people on the back porch to give them 
the finger in midflight. No 100 million 
gallons of oil stored on the approach 
zone. Just open space. 

When a giant jet comes into Logan, it’s 
flying over 6600 persons for every square 
mile of Eastie, 10,000 for every square 

ile of Southie, 12,000 ditto in Chelsea, 
6800 in Revere, and about 20,000 in Win- 
throp. Out here, Cheech, these people are 
lonely. It’s Little House on the Prairie 
here. 

The big city here is Lexington, with 
1860 persons to a square mile. Bedford 
has 967, Concord 625, and Lincoln 508. 
You can hear the wind out here. And 
birds. And leaves crackling even when 
nobody steps on them. 

So you understand, Cheech, they’ve 
got more open space here than at Suffolk 
Downs, in the middle, where the grass is. 
More than half of Lincoln is un- 
developed, and almost half of Bedford 
and Concord. Not only do they preserve 
trees, which is nice, but they do not go in 
big for lots of houses. Once upon a time a 
guy who worked at the airfield could buy 





a house in the area, but now, with land 
prices up and tough zoning, he has to 
commute from someplace. 

Think of it, Cheech, think of what we 
have got. We have the. oil farms, the big 
sewage-treatment plant they want to ex- 
pand, the Deer Island prison, the ball 
fields that sink into the wetlands, the bars 
and discos, the court-ordered busing. 
Doesn't it seem unfair that we should 
have so much while they have so little? 

It tears my heart out, it does. I wanted 
to stop my car right near one of these 
quiet, split-level and ranch-house 
developments set back in the woods and 
just stand there and scream something 
dirty or maybe break a bottle, just to re- 
lieve the sameness of their dull, drab 
lives. 

So I sure was surprised when people 
around here got all upset, after Cosmo- 
politan Airlines of Long Island said they 
wanted to fly in some 44-passenger 
Convair 440 planes, a little commuter 
service for business-types who would 
otherwise have to fight the traffic to and 
from Logan. They'd just drive in from all 
those electronics and technology firms 
around 128 and 495, hop on a twin-en- 
gine propeller-driven jobbie and go right 
to Newark Airport, which is convenient 
to the Big Apple and all its banks. 

There’s some difference of opinion, 
Cheech, on just how noisy these Con- 
vairs are, but everybody agrees on two 
things: they’re noisier than most of what 
flies in and out of here now, and at 
Logan, you wouldn’t even notice them. 

The people screamed so loud and wrote 
so many letters and have such clout on 
Beacon Hill, Cheech, that they got the 
state’s Environmental Protection Agency 
to demand one of those ‘‘environmental- 
impact reviews’’ before anything goes in. 
Hey, maybe that means the next time 
some company: wants. to bring another 
airline to Logan, we can demand the same 
thing, huh? Because now we have what 
they call a precedent. 

To put it mildly, Cheech, the people 
out here, not knowing what's good for 
them, got upset about the idea of some 
noise. ‘Don’t turn the Cradle of Liberty 
into another East Boston;’’ one of them 
wrote to Massport, which runs both this 
dinky field and Logan. ‘“That would be a 
step up,” somebody in Eastie answered. 

I guess the person in Eastie doesn’t 
appreciate how all the suburbanites want 
us in Suffolk County to have and keep all 
these things. If and when business gets 
too heavy at Logan and Massport tries 
moving some of the general @@Rai@h — 
you know, the little stuff — from Logan 
to Hanscom, I guess this is the kind of re- 
sponse we're going to get, Cheech. 

Now you know and I know how some 
people figure how those corporate types 
from suburbia seem to be able to use 
Logan and fly over our neighborhoods 
without paying any of the cost that we 
and our kids pay. Isn’t it funny how these 
same suburbanites, who. include what 
they call environmentalists, scream and 
yell when we offer to share some of the 
things that come down on our environ- 
ment? Sometimes, Cheech, do you get the 
feeling that people who live near the 
woods figure we don’t have any 
environment? 

Your pal, 
Al 
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ty the editor and other people 


ZEN IN VAIN 


In response to Gail Banks’s article 
‘The Odd Couple’’ (Oct. 30), it is 
particularly disturbing to see her compare 
genuine Buddhist training to Werner 
Erhard’s est — ‘Concorde flight to 
nirvana.” It is no surprise that in our 
society, where instant gratification is the 
rule, spiritual fakers come along and of- 
fer instant spiritual enlightment — just 
two weekends and $350. 

What is surprising and very sad is that 
so many people lack the common sense 
and willingness to see through these 
‘spiritual’ ripoff artists. How wonder- 
ful that one can now do in two weekends 
what in the past took devoted men and 
women a lifetime. 

Consider what Hakuin, one of Japan’s 
outstanding Zen masters, had to say: 
“Isn't it strange that everything in the 
past was so difficult and everything in 
the present is so easy? If the difficulty of 
the past was good, then the easiness of 
today must be bad. If the easiness of to- 
day is good then the difficulty of the past 
must have been bad.”” Or Bodhidharma, 
the first patriarch of Zen, speaking to his 
future disciple: ‘‘The incomparable 
Dharma is realized only through long 
exertion at a practice difficult to practice, 
and long endurance of that which is dif- 
ficult to endure. Why should you, with 
your shallow mind and conceited heart, 
beg me for the true vehicle and suffer 


such hardships in vain?” 

If one goes through Buddhist literature 
or listens to genuine Buddhist teachers 
one will find this kind of admonition time 
and time again, warning of the great dif- 
ficulty of spiritual training as well as of 
the need for sincere and determined 
commitment. 

These days, however, we like to coddle 
our egos and lull ourselves into thinking 
that we can accomplish great and 
wondrous things, without effort, for the 
price of a few hundred dollars. How 
pathetic. Can anyone really believe such 
nonsense? 

In regard to Banks’s comments 
comparing Zen training to est, they are 
too absurd even to comment on. If the 
dalai lama and Werner Erhard are 
‘working the same territory,” it must be 
from opposite ends. The first, undoubt- 
edly out of his_compassion for humani- 
ty. But could it be that the latter is more 
concerned with fame and the size of his 
bank account? With time, even the 
““‘esties’’ should be able to figure that one 
out. 

Peter Greulich 
Arlington 


C'EST EST 


To Gail Banks: 

Your portrayal of, or should I say ven- 
detta against, Werner Erhard (October 
30) proved to be quite representative of 
the press releases that are written about 
Werner. I’m not denying the truth of 
anything contained in your article. 
Rather, I hope to clarify in some way why 
so much fuss is made of Werner Erhard in 
the first place. 

The crux of the whole matter lies with 
the est training. The training is a power- 
fully fine seminar, which encompasses 
boredom along with exhilaration, fear, 
rage, and the whole gamut of human 
emotional response to life in the service of 
consciousness-raising and _ aliveness. 
People don’t realize-the magnificence of 
having a seminar available in the West 
which enables them to experience the re- 
sults of Eastern disciplines. The reason 
why Werner is so frequently denun- 
ciated in the press is that the significance 
of what Werner has done in establishing 
the est training escapes most people’s 
level of acceptability, to the point that 
they must reduce him to a level of rea- 
sonableness, and therefore denigrate the 
training as well. You see, half the battle in 
completing the training is won if, before 
taking the training, a person can hold the 
notion that his life can indeed be trans- 
formed, without foreclosing on that no- 


tion and refusing even to register for.thew* 


training. 

Coining Werner Erhard as a “high 
priest’ is something of a misnomer. Est 
grads don’t ‘‘worship” him. They may 
love him and think of him as a friend. I 
personally have derived a tremendous 
amount of value from the training (the re- 
sults of which are numerous). Therefore, 
in light of my experience of the training 
(which does work), I summarize my re- 
sponse to this article by asking the very 
pertinent question, ‘‘So what?” 

Robert Grillo 
Allston 


TIBET TAKEOVER 


The flippant story titled ‘“The Odd 
Couple’ (October 30), concerning the 
meeting of the dalai lama and Werner Er- 
hard, did a great injustice to the real sig- 
nificance of the dalai lama’s visit to the 
United States. By focusing on one minor 
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incident in his six-week trip across the 
United States, Gail Banks totally ignored 
the real meaning of the dalai lama’s trip 
and trivialized his message to America. 

Even though the dalai lama felt com- 
pelled not to speak directly regarding the 
Chinese oppression of the Tibetan 
people, many of us used his visit as an 
opportunity to take a close look at the 
Tibetan problem. Beyond the dalai lama’s 
gentle words was the constant reminder 
of the Communist Chinese takeover of 
his country. In 1959, the Chinese 
Communists killed an estimated 87,000 
Tibetans and imprisoned over 25,000. 
There are now 100,000 refugees, living in 
India after making an unbelievable jour- 
ney across the highest mountains in the 
world. 

The genocide by the Chinese Commu- 
nists in Tibet ranks as one of the greatest 
crimes ever perpetrated by one nation 
against another. The Chinese Commu- 
nists have systematically destroyed one of 
the most profoundly religious and artis- 
tic cultures in history. 

Your article, by ignoring the real mes- 
sage of the dalai lama, has helped to con- 
tinue the apathy and ignorance of Amer- 
icans regarding this tragic story. 

Kenneth L. Vermes 
Melissa B. Vermes 
Springfield 


BRILLIANT 


To Stephen Schiff: ; 

In your review of Luna (Oct. 23), you 
mention that in the scene between 
Caterina and her old maestro, they sing a 
duet by Verdi. That duet is not by Verdi, 
but by Mozart, from Cosi Fan Tutte. 

This is a small error on your part, but 
being an avid opera fan as well as one for 
the cinema, I thought I would inform 
you. I agree with you generally about 
Luna, even though I was _ ultimately 
haunted by the film’s many beautiful and 
powerful scenes and the work of Jill 
Clayburgh. As long as I have taken the 
time to write you, I should mention that I 
find your reyiews in the Boston Phoenix 
to be the most brilliant, perceptive, and 
exciting’ to read anywhere, and they 
should be preserved in book form in the 
future. 

Ernest Chareeb 
Springfield 


NO NOD 


To Ray Stannard Baker: 

Your article on life insurance this week 
(Nov. 6) was absolutely fabulous. | 

All of my research efforts in this area 
haye found me nodding off more often 
than not — boring indeed. 

Nice to see someone write and admit 
it is so, but provide the kind of informa- 
tion needed to see what an advantage that 
is. 

As a consumer advocate, I loved it! If 
you see bits and pieces of it turning up in 
my reports from time to time, forgive me. 
Imitation, however, .. . 

Thanks again for entertaining and in- 
forming. Hard work, I know, but well- 
done. 

Paula Lyons 
(consumer reporter, WCVB-TV) 
Needham 


DAILY? © 


To Gail Banks: : 

Your vodka article in the Oct. 30 Savor 
magazine was refreshing, unbiased, and 
informative. More articles such as these, 
pertaining to the alcohol industry, would 
help dispel some of the current miscon- 
ceptions we have had to contend with 
daily. 

Charles Yarman 
(District manager, 
Monsieur Henri Wines) 


Boston 
THREE JOKES 


I savored Gail Banks’s informative 
article on vodka in the (Oct. 30) issue of 
Savor. However, I'd like to add a few 
remarks. 

Like about the woman shouting at her 
drunken husband at 2 a.m.: ‘You've 
been drinking vodka again; I can’t smell a 
thing.”’ 

We all know that vodka and orange 
juice is called a screwdriver, but how 
many of your readers realize that vodka 
and milk of magnesia is called a Phillips 
screwdriver? 

And when you drink vodka and carrot 
juice, you still get drunk but you see 
much better. 


Martin Slobodkin 
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} Jordache 
4 jeans fit 
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other and 


that’s 
a fact 


Jordache is the hottest name 
around in signature jeans. 
Status jeans, designer pricey. 
But they earned it. They’ve 
got the edge on cut, on a fit 
that means it. The waistband 
is contoured to give you a fit 
like fitness itself. No more gap 
in the back, no more bag 
where you want it lean. 
Jordache, there’s more to this 
jean than a great new name. 
















Boot cut style in deep blue 
cotton denim. Waists 28-36, 
$34. Ahead of Time, D-4422. 
In Boston, Burlington and 

Warwick, RI. 
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eople in Greensboro, North Caro- 
P lina, call their city the capital of the 

Piedmont Crescent, an area that in- 
cludes Durham, Chapel Hill, Winston- 
Salem, Charlotte, Raleigh (the state’s of- 
ficial capital), and most of the state’s col- 
leges, universities, industries, and lib- 
erals. The region has long been con- 
sidered one of the most progressive in the 
progressive New South. Until the mid- 
1950s, Greensboro itself was a quiet to- 
bacco, textile, and college town of around 
60,000. Since then, it has grown — 
sprawled, really — to nearly three times 
that size. The small tobacco and cotton 
farms that surround the city are being 
subdivided; the downtown that country 
people used to get dressed up to visit 
every Saturday has nearly been aban- 
doned. Now shoppers flock to chic sub- 
urban malls, where they can ride escala- 
tors in air-conditioned comfort, be 
soothed by Muzak, and dine in Japanese 
restaurants where steaks are prepared at 
the table. You have to look long and hard 
to find a chicken-and-ribs joint in the 
new Greensboro. 

The new Greensboro is a Jaycee, 
Chamber of Commerce, United Way city. 
Picture a group of young insurance and 
real-estate salesmen having a round of 
drinks in the clubhouse after a round of 
golf — they look pleasant and well-fed, 
with nicely styled hair (halfway down the 
ear, like Ham Jordan’s) and Lacoste shirts 
and checked pants. That’s Greensboro 
today. Before November 3, the most 
pressing problem facing the city’s com- 
placent leaders was publicizing the good 
life in Greensboro. 

Then came the three-minute night- 
mare. 

It was, said one citizen, ‘an event that 
seemed to drop on us from outer space.” 
In the time it took to gun down 14 left- 
wing demonstrators, the dark side of 
Greensboro was laid bare: despite all the 
progress of the last 20 years, extremism 
was alive and well in Dixie. 

Last summer, the Ku Klux Klan and 
the Nazis, people who like to think of 
themselves as ‘’Christian soldiers’ or 
“soldiers of our race,” formed an unholy 
alliance to fight their old enemy, the 
blacks, and the new, far more threaten- 
ing one, the Communists. The Commu- 
nist Workers Party (CWP) — a cadre of 
revolutionaries based in Greensboro, peo- 
ple as far to the left as the Klan and Nazis 
are to the right — has adopted an explicit 
policy of seeking confrontations with the 
Klan. The party had challenged the Klan 
to attend its November 3 ‘‘Death to the 
Klan” rally; some 44 Klansmen and 
Nazis took the CWP up on it. When their 
nine-car convoy rolled into Morningside 
Homes, a predominantly black housing 
project on Greensboro’s east side where 
the CWP was assembling for a march, it 
was as if two matches had been held to 
the same fuse. Heckling turned to insults 
that turned to pounding on cars and then 
to gunfire. When it was over, four Com- 
munists were dead on a lawn in front of a 
recreation center; ten other people were 
wounded. On Monday, November 5, the 
fifth CWP victim died. On Tuesday, 14 
of the suspects were denied bond. The 14 
sang “God Bless America’ and “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers’ while awaiting 
their hearings. 

Greensboro, of course, was shocked. 
The question ‘‘Why did it happen here?”’ 
quickly changed to the statements ‘‘It 
shouldn't have happened here” and “‘It 
could have happened anywhere.” Most 
residents decided the event had about as 
much to do with their city as an NCAA 
basketball game at the Greensboro Coli- 
seum between, say, Penn and St. John’s. 
People are upset that four white men and 
one black woman were shot to death in 
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Bloodshed is inevitable,”’ says a survivor. 


their city, but they are much more upset 
that Greensboro’s carefully constructed 
image has been badly damaged. A story 
titled “They came, they saw, they tin- 
kered’’ in the November 8 Greensboro 
Record angrily objected to the way the 
national media had portrayed the city. An 
editorial in the November 9 Greensboro 
Daily News stated flatly that ‘Last Sat- 
urday’s violence may have occurred here, 
but geography is its only meaningful con- 
nection to Greensboro.” 

The city has many reasons to be proud. 
It integrated quickly and peacefully. It is 
very clean, and traffic flows smoothly on 


streets that have no potholes. Taxes have 
been reduced twice in eight years; the 
crime rate is low; the people are friendly. 
“There's a minimum number of §has- 
sles,” is the way one former Cambridge 
resident sums up nine years in Greens- 
boro. 

And yet the murders did occur in 
Greensboro, and nowhere else; they oc- 
curred in broad daylight, and the Greens- 
boro police, long assumed to be among 
the most professional in the South, did 
nothing to stop them. Greensboro is not 
the paradise the modern Babbitts make it 
out to be. Much of the city’s prosperity is 


based on virulent anti-unionism and 
what can only be called the exploitation 
of the labor force. The whites who run 
the city boast of harmonious race rela- 
tions, but blacks are effectively excluded 
from city government, and many are be- 
coming angry. 

The CWP considers Greensboro a vital 
target, tactically and symbolically — a sort 
of provincial capital of a society ripe for 
revolution. The Nazis and Klan think 
Greensboro is infested by Communists, 
gnawing away at the city like termites. It 
is no accident that the first big battle 
fought by the political fringes took place 





in Greensboro. The extremists in the New 
South have declared war, and the war has 
only begun. 

* * * 

The “Death to the Klan” rally that 
ended violently in Morningside Homes 
was part of the Communist Workers 
Party’s plan to win the hearts and minds 
of black and poor people. The party’s 
idea was to confront the forces of hatred, 
so that the poor would recognize the 
CWP as their champions and join the 
party in smashing the Klan and, later, the 
capitalist system. 

If this sort of logic seems divorced 





from day-to-day political reality, the 
scene of the confrontation looks like the 
most unlikely place in the world for it to 
be put into practice. Morningside Homes 
looks more like a suburban apartment 
complex than a housing project: about a 
dozen two-story, red-brick buildings, 
each housing six units. The apartments 
are immaculate; the buildings are sur- 
rounded by large lawns. 

It was here, however, that 50 to 100 
CWP members and friends gathered on 
November 3. They were getting ready to 
begin their march when nine vehicles 
containing 44 or 45 Nazis and Klansmen 


turned off Everitt Street onto Carver 
Drive. Things happened fast. The two 
groups yelled insults at each other. CWP 
members approached the cars and began 
hitting them with the sticks that held 
their signs. Several right-wingers jumped 
out of the cars. Some witnesses say 
Klansmen and Nazis fired the first shots 
into the air; in a story published in the 
November 10 Greensboro Daily News, 
Sally Bermanzohn, a CWP member 
whose husband, Paul, was seriously 
wounded, was quoted as saying that 
CWP member Bill Sampson pulled a pis- 
tol and fired the first one or two shots. In 
any event, while people were screaming 
and bystanders and newsmen were div- 
ing for cover, a group of Klansmen and 
Nazis opened the trunk of one car and 


took out shotguns and high-powered ri-. 


fles. According to Don Davis, News and 
Record photographer quoted in the Rec- 
ord, ‘One guy laid across the back end of 
the car and blew one side of a guy’s head 
off about 40 feet away.”’ For two or three 
minutes, about 15 Nazis and Klansmen 
fired into the crowd, the blasts of shot- 
guns punctuated by the pop-pop-pop of 
automatic rifles. When it was over, peo- 
ple were lying, bleeding, all over the lawn 
near the Morningside Recreation Hall. 

The confrontation had been building 
for months. On July 8, the Federated 
Knights of the Ku Klux Kien held a rally 
in the small farming town of China Grove 
(population 1800), 70 miles southwest of 
Greensboro, to show D.W. Griffith's 
Birth of a Nation. The CWP — then 
known as the Workers Viewpoint Or- 
ganization — stormed the rally and 
burned a Confederate flag. People on 
both sides were carrying guns, and came 
very close to using them. 

“I don’t know much about China 
Grove,” says Greensboro Police Captain 
James Hilliard. ‘‘I didn’t associate it with 
the Workers Viewpoint Organization.” 

An open letter from the CWP to the 
Klan dated October 22 reads like the kind 
of challenge professional wrestlers hurl at 
each other to build the gate. The first sen- 
tence sets the tone: ‘The KKK is one of 
the most treacherous scum elements pro- 
duced by the dying system of capital- 
ism.’’ After calling Klansmen “a bunch of 
racist cowards,” the CWP informs them 
that it will be holding a ‘Death to the 
Klan” rally on November 3 ‘to organize 
to physically smash the KKK wherever it 
rears its ugly head... . We challenge you 
to attend our... 

The city of Greensboro issued a pa- 
rade permit to the CWP on the condition 
that party members would march un- 
armed. Captain Hilliard says a Greens- 
boro man named “Mr. Dawson’ (be- 
lieved to be Edward Dawson, a 60-year- 
old repairman with a conviction 12 years 
ago for terrorizing a black family) identi- 
fied himself as a Klansman when he 
asked for and was given a copy of the 
CWP parade permit. The police assigned 
22 officers to the parade, or one for every 


. two right-wingers who showed up. A po- 


lice car spotted the Klan and Nazi con- 
voy coming off a ramp at I-85 and Route 
220 at 11:06 a.m. Captain Hilliard says 
police officials did not order the convoy 
stopped and searched because “there was 
no evidence they had guns.”’ 

The convoy arrived at Carver Drive 
and Everitt Street at 11:20. The nearest 
police car was one block away. ‘Based on 
past experiences and the hostility we had 
encountered (from CWP members, who 
had shouted ‘Pigs stay away’ when pa- 
trol cars cruised by earlier), we were as- 
suming a low profile,” says Hilliard. ‘We 
were prepared for rocks and heckling at 
the most.” 

Police officers were not scheduled to be 
at their assigned posts until 11:30, a half- 


rally in Greensboro.” | 


hour before the march began. The shoot- 
ing began at 11:23, and was over by 
11:26. “It was a spontaneous occur- 
rence,” says Hilliard, as though there had 
been no warning: whatsoever. 

There was varning, of course. Though 
the two sides represent the polar ex- 
tremes of politics, they have some funda- 
mental similarities, similarities any close 
observer could have taken as omens. Both 
the radical left and the radical right think 
American society is decadent, near col- 
lapse. Each side thinks the other is has- 
tening the imminent economic and social 
catastrophe. Each side is convinced it is 
America’s best hope: come the apoca- 
lypse, each believes, Americans will turn 
to it to build a new society. Both sides 
desperately want the public to under- 
stand their visions of America, and each 
side knows it.can best publicize its views 
by attacking the other. The Communists 
and fascists both wanted a confrontation 
in Greensboro, where it would attract at- 
tention. And when it was over, both sides 
produced explanations that can only be 
described as politically paranoid. 

The Klan says its men fired only after 
being fired upon. ‘“‘We came_to Greens- 
boro to fly the American and Christian 
flags, to honor America, and to heckle the 
reds,” says Virgil Griffin, Grand Dragon 
of the Invisible Empire, Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan. The most militant Klan 
leader in North Carolina, Griffin is al- 
leged to have organized the caravan to 
Greensboro. Nonetheless, he does not ex- 
plain why the right-wingers brought 
along a small arsenal to “heckle’’ the 
CWP. (He will not say whether he was at 
the scene of the shootings, but Brent 
Fletcher, a 33-year-old disabled Vietnam 
veteran whose house was used as a stag- 
ing area by the right-wingers, has said 
that Griffin was in his home on Saturday 
morning.) 

“Those people that were killed, I’m 
sure they had families that loved them,” 
Griffin continues. ‘‘It’s bad any time peo- 
ple get killed. We never would have fired 
unless we were forced to.” 

‘The reds were trying to set us up, but 
our guys were tougher and better shots,”’ 
says Harold Covington, leader of the 
Nazi party in North Carolina. “We 
turned five reds into jelly. It wouldn't 
have happened if they hadn't fired first.’ 

CWP members claim, meanwhile, that 
they were set up by the FBI, acting in 
league with the Greensboro police. Ig- 
noring the challenge sent to the Klan, 
Nelson Johnson, head of the CWP, says 
the first part of the conspiracy was the 
disarming of the CWP. The second part 
was to “facilitate the ambush by show- 
ing the Klan the parade permit.’ Ac- 
cording to Johnson, the absence of the 
police that day was unique; in the past, 
Johnson says, the police were there every 
time the CWP made a move. 

‘Those people were killed to shut peo- 
ple up, to force people to go under- 
ground, to drive them into terrorism, and 
to scare the populace,”’ says Mark Smith, 
a first-year medical student at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in Chapel Hill. 
Smith, a long-time black activist who de- 
scribes himself as a friend of the CWP, 
graduated from Harvard this March. His 
wife, Sandra Smith, was killed Novem- 
ber 3. ‘We grieve,” Smith says, “but we 
can’t give up.” 

* * ob 

I arrived in Greensboro two weeks 
after the killings to find that there was 
less tension in the city than there was in 
Boston a month after Darryl Williams 
was shot. 

“You people still thinking about that 
incident we had up there?” the clerk at 
the Golden Eagle Motel asked. “Hell, I 

Continued on page 8 
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thought we had that all behind us.” 

The Golden Eagle was empty on a 
Thursday morning except for nice-look- 
ing young men — traveling salesmen, the 
last of a breed — on the phone confirm- 
ing the day’s appointments. Late that 
night, they were back in their rooms, fill- 
ing out order forms and expense sheets, 
with the television on for company. 

Greensboro, which so longs to be a 
symbol of the New South, looks a lot like 
a city in the New West. Downtown build- 
ings that once housed prestigious de- 
partment stores are vacant, their display 
windows coated with a dirty gray film. 
The neighborhoods nearby exude mid- 
dle-class comfort; street after street is 
lined with solid, red-brick homes. If 
Greensboro has any slums, I never found 
them. Despite the rapid growth, the city 
has retained an air of cordiality that 
seems, to the Yankee observer, peculiar- 
ly Southern. I spent considerable time 
that first morning looking for a place 
where I could get a stereotypically South- 
ern breakfast: country ham, grits, red-eye 
gravy, biscuits. The place I finally set- 
tled on had a pickup truck with a three- 
gun rack parked in the lot. Inside, two 
beefy guys wearing Massey-Ferguson 
hats were drinking coffee at the counter. 

They didn’t want to talk about Com- 

munists or Klansmen or guns. They 
wanted to talk about bpats. They had 
come into the restaurant to ask their 
friend, the black chef, his opinion of 
power boats (So you'd say, would you 
Milton, that Slickcraft is the only way to 
go?’’). 
“Tell you what,” one of the men said 
to me after we had talked awhile, ‘‘we 
think we got ourselves a real nice town 
here. We're really happy with it. We got 
problems here, like most other places do. 
But there ain't half the problems here in 
Greensboro most places got. Where’d you 
say you was from? Boston? Well, you 
know what I’m talkin’ about then, don- 
cha?” 

Greensboro has changed enormously 
since the mid-'50s, when hundreds of 
plants began relocating south of the Ma- 
son-Dixon Line, creating the economic 
and social phenomenon we have learned 
to call the ‘New South.” From the mid- 
1890s to the mid-1950s, Greensboro was 
a quiet, predominantly white town with a 
number of black neighborhoods scat- 
tered through the city. Outside town were 
small tobacco and cotton farms, many of 
them worked by white sharecroppers. 
The major employer in the area was not 
some fugitive from the North, but Cone 
Mills, a textile manufacturer dating from 
1895. Cone has had as many as five 
plants in Greensboro, employing up to 
6000 employees at one time. Today, more 
than 12,000 North Carolinians work for 
Cone Mills, and more than 2000 of them 
have been employed there for 20 years or 
more. The Cone minimum wage is $3.85 
an hour; for skilled laborers, wages peak 
at around $7 an hour. There is a ‘‘right to 
work’’ law in North Carolina; only a 
small percentage of Cone’s employees are 
members of the Amalgamated Clothing 
and Textile Workers’ Union (ACTWU). 
“Unions are not that much of a force at 
Cone,” says company spokesman Frank 
Fary. 

Cone has a reputation for being one of 
the most paternalistic companies in the 
South. Every Christmas, Cone sent its 
laborers a fruit basket; when someone in 
a millworker’s family: took sick, Cone 
sent a doctor. During the Depression, 
Cone issued its own scrip and kept the 
families of unemployed millworkers from 
going hungry. After World War II, Cone 
built new housing in Greensboro, which 
it sold to employees at prices they could 
afford. Moses Cone Hospital was built in 
the early ‘50s; originally, anyone who 
needed care but could not afford it was 
treated free. Except blacks. North Caro- 
lina had a law against integrated hos- 
pitals. 

Poor white farmers were still working 
part-time in the mills in the ‘50s, bring- 
ing home what used to be called ‘steady 
money’ down South. Then came the 
boom. Industries began moving south in 
large numbers, in part because of the mild 
climate, the cheap and lovely land, and 
the relaxed lifestyle — but mainly be- 
cause of an abundant supply of produc- 
tive, non-unionized labor. Greensboro, 
which had always been a mill, tobacco 
(Lorillard) and college town (five schools 
in and around the city), became a manu- 
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Nelson Johnson at the CWP: 
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The killing ground: “Our guys were tougher and better shots,” said a Nazi. 


facturing and distribution center. Com- 
panies like Allen-Bradley (electrical 
equipment), Gilbraco (gasoline pumps), 
and. CIBA-Geigy (chemicals) located in 
Greensboro. People left the farms to work 
full-time in the mills and factories. 
Across the South, the economic boom 
coincided with the beginnings of the 
civil-rights movement. Once again, 
Greensboro showed itself to be a pro- 


. gressive town, a vanguard of sorts: sit-ins 
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to integrate restaurants began at the 
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Woolworth’s lunch counter, on Elm 
Street, in February of 1960. 
“Integration went relatively smoothly 
in Greensboro, largely because of the 
wholesome influence of the colleges and 
our relatively large black middle-class,” 
says Sol Jacobs. A. civil-rights activist, 
Jacobs was operating Jay’s Delicatessen 
in 1960. He served anyone who walked 
through his door. Today, Jacobs is 69 and 
retired, but he runs six miles three times a 
week. He has perpetually twinklin: ’ 
rere et 
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a broad, soft smile, and a great love for 
the city he moved to.30 years ago. Jacobs 
ran for mayor of Greensboro and was de- 
feated on November 6. | 

‘Some whites picketed the integrated 
restaurants,’ Jacobs recalls, ‘‘but other 
whites came in and sat down and said 
they would rather eat with blacks than 
with the whites outside. The mayor 
(David Schenck) called the owners of eat- 
ing establishments in and suggested we 
all integrate the same day. Only a few re- 
fused. When the Civil Rights Act came 
along in ‘64, all the restaurants con- 
formed easily.” 

Looking back, it is not hard to pin- 
point the reasons why this part of the 
South integrated so easily. ‘‘There was 
the element of surprise,” says B.J. Battle, 
a middle-aged black man who is treas- 
urer of the American Federal Savings and 
Loan and chairman of the local voter- 
education and voter-registration com- 
mittee of the NAACP. ‘Whites were not 
accustomed to seeing blacks demonstrat- 
ing for their rights,” Battle continues. 
‘There was also the fact that the white 
power structure had a guilty conscience — 
we were able to get more out of them be- 
cause they recognized their guilt.’ 

In Greensboro, as in many other 
Southern cities, there were white leaders 
who felt integration was long overdue. 
There is also a deep (if not universally 
consistent) respect for the law in the 
South. Talk to enough middle-aged white 
civic leaders and you start picking up the 
same refrain: ‘It wasn’t a matter of how! 
felt about integration,” they say. “Inte- 
gration was the law of the land. I’ve never 
been one to go against the Constitution.” 

Finally, integration made good 
business sense. If blacks and whites were 
at war with each other in the South, the 
migration of businesses would end, and 
business leaders in both the black and the 
white communities knew it. Desegrega- 
tion was good business. 

Today, white civic leaders in Greens- 
boro have so much pride in their com- 
munity that they border on smugness. 
They are convinced the future belongs to 
the New South. 

‘‘We’re worlds ahead of most Northern 
cities in solving our problems,” says Vic 
Nussbaum. At 60, Nussbaum is mayor 
pro tem of Greensboro; he was elected to 
his fourth term on the city council No- 
vember 6, and is already regarded as the 
favorite in the 1981 mayor’s race. The 
president and founder of Southern 
Foods, a wholesale frozen-foods com- 
pany, Nussbaum lives in a large, two- 
story, red-brick house filled with an- 
tiques and fine furniture and _ sur- 


, tounded by stately oaks. 


“We're moving ahead socially, eco- 
nomically, and culturally,” Nussbaum 
says. ‘We're learning from the mistakes 
the older cities up North have made. Why 
live in Buffalo or Syracuse when you can 
live here? Workers in Carolina are better 
off with the wages they earn than the 
workers up North are with their higher 
wages, because of our low taxes. The rela- 
tive standard of living is better down 
here.” 

When I asked how Greensboro could 
improve, Nussbaum had to think for a 
while. Finally he said, ‘‘We’re hard put to 
think of things to do. I guess I’d say we 
have to keep on attracting the right kind 
of industry with the right kind of people 
— young, committed executives that will 
make a difference.” 

* a * 

Beneath Greensboro’s friendly, 
contented surface, though, there are 
problems the city is allowing to fester. 
There is a pervasive anti-unionism in 
Greensboro that runs through City Hall 
and the industries, particularly the tex- 
tile mills. And though the owners and the 
workers may agree in disliking unions, 
they remain divided by all the issues that 
divide employers and employees every- 
where. The mills pay minimum wages as 
often as they can for as long as they can, 
and they want to keep it that way. People 
allege that civic and business leaders have 
kept unionized industries that pay high 
wages out of Greensboro to preserve the 
relatively low wage scale. 

“They (the city) turned down a (Busch) 
brewery that wanted to locate here,” 
claims banker B.J. Battle. ‘They said it 
would drain off too much of the city’s 
water supply. But we (black leaders) 
knew better. We knew the brewery paid 
wages that were too high. The Army 
Corps of Engineers offered to work with 
Greensboro to get additional water, but 
they wouldn’t do it.” 

Despite low wages and Southern 


Continued on page 30 
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DON’T QUOTE ME... 


The ProJo’s presidential treatment 


and-the axings at the Herald 


by Dave O'Brian 


his intriguing little story comes to 
; us from Rhode Island, where the 
no-nonsense editors of the Prov- 
idence Journal-Bulletin — a publication 
noted for its crusades to keep everything 
from city-council meetings and. criminal 
trials to transcripts of those FBI tapes of 
reputed mob chieftain Raymond Patriar- 
ca‘s phone conversations open and avail- 
able to the press and the public — will 
normally tell any pol or hoodlum or other 
social misfit who complains of unfair 
treatment, ‘““The Journal stands by its 
story.” Ah, but when the allegedly of- 
fended party is, say, an upstanding uni- 
versity president, the paper’s response is 
decidedly different. 

A case in point: early in October, five 
male students at the University of Rhode 
Island (URI) were charged with gang- 
raping a woman on the South Kingston 
campus, and the Journal responded by 
sending reporters Irene Wielawski and 
Gene Emory to the school to ferret out the 
sexual attitudes and behavior of the 
undergrads there. The Sunday feature 
they produced was something of a sex- 
ual horror story, suggesting that harass- 
ment of women at URI is frighteningly 
routine and reporting further that Wiel- 
awski was herself crudely propositioned 
as soon as she set foot on campus. 

But that seems not to be what upset 
URI President Frank Newman (who did, 
after all, immediately increase the size of 
the campus security force and set up an 
investigating committee in the wake of 
the Journal report, even as he continued 
to deny that any problem existed). What 
got Newman steamed was the Journal's 
account of Wielawski’s interview with 
school administrator Ron Weisinger, in 


which Weisinger insisted the univer- 
sity’s policy is that a multitude of illegal 
activities that would normally put the 
culprits behind bars — rape included — 
are handled through the ‘campus court’ 
system at URI, resulting in penalties as 
severe as a semester's suspension. After 
all, he reportedly said, college is sup- 
posed to be a place where ‘people can 
make mjstakes.”’ 

Incensed, URI President Newman met 
with the likes of Journal publisher Mi- 
chael Metcalf, executive editor Charles 
“Chuck” Hauser, and assistant execu- 
tive editor James Wyman and com- 
plained that those quotes had been falsi- 
fied. Wyman then asked reporter Wiel- 
awski to type up a lengthy in-house 
memo detailing her phone interview with 
Weisinger. 

Fine, so far. Until, that is, Wyman 
went and sent a copy of said memo off to 
the offended college president — even 
though the thing included both un- 
printed portions of the interview and a 
description of the reporter's thought 
processes as it was being conducted, just 
the sorts’ of-things the press~has~lately 
been struggling with the courts to keep to 
itself. Much gnashing of reportorial teeth 
in the Journal city room ensued, inspired 
both by this and by a follow-up story by 
Sunday feature writer Martha Smith that 
staffers read as an out-and-out apology 
for the previous article (and that, we're 
told, also reflected something of an in- 
ternal power struggle at the Journal be- 
tween the staffs of the daily and Sunday 
papers). ; 

Said controversy ‘had a demoralizing 
effect on much of the staff,”’ said one of 
the dozen or so reporters who sat down 





David Tanzi 


with Hauser to bitch about what they all 
perceived as management's troublesome 
lack of support for its reporters. (Hauser 
was Said to have responded that, yes, the 
reporter should have been asked if she 
wanted her memo sent off to the college 
president — but that even if she had re- 
fused, it would have been sent.) And, 


even as the crusading newspaper's law-. 


yers fought successfully to keep the trial 
of the accused URI students open to the 
press, we asked assistant executive edi- 
tor Wyman to comment on all this. His 
forthright response: “My comment is 
‘No comment.’ ”’ 
~~ » * 

More Bad News: despite that proud 

Hearst newspaper tradition of axing loy- 


al employees on Christmas Eve,, it was 
merely the Friday before Thanksgiving 
that the powers-that-be at the troubled 
Herald American chose to make good on 
those long-rumored editorial-depart- 
ment layoffs — and when the dust had 
cleared, 22 Herald staffers had been 
handed their walking papers. So far. As 
expected, those classified under the un- 
ion contract as reporters remain un- 
etouched. Instead, those laid off were in 
such categories as “feature writers’ (axed 
were Barbara Strauch, Eve Goodman, 
Cynthia Cox, and Peter Carlson, who 
wrapped his necktie, Iranian hostage- 
like, across his eyes as he marched into 
managing editor Bob Sales’s office for the 
bad news) and “‘rewrite’’ (in which old 
Herald Traveler veterans Bob Creamer, 
Bob Hassett, and sportswriter Jack Mc- 
Carthy got bounced). Elsewhere, secre- 
taries, part-timers, and editorial assis- 
tants were dumped, along with State 
House reporter Frank Phillips (inexplic- 
ably classified as a “‘columnist’’), copy- 
desk head Lou DiOrio, and artist Jim 
Venable. 

Yes, it was a sad day at the Herald, but 
at least for those to whom the blow was 
the cruelest — those career journalists in 
the rewrite category — the battle is not 
over. The editorial union immediately 
filed grievances on their behalf, arguing 
that despite their job classifications, they 
are and always have been reporters. In- 
deed, when the Herald Traveler folded, 
seven years ago, Creamer, Hassett, and 
McCarthy were brought aboard the born- 
again Herald American as rewrite men by 
Hearst simply as a means of providing 
them with higher salaries — a fateful 
move that has left them with the least se- 
niority in their classifications despite 
their years of service. 

“The management at the time did 
something nice for them,’ said one Her- 
ald survivor, ‘‘and the present manage- 
ment has used it to screw them.” Further 
such layoffs were said to be immiment, 
meanwhile, in the sales department and 
the mail room. ‘Every time the paper 

Continued on page 18 
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BE MERRY! 


AND DON’T WORRY 
ABOUT YOUR WEIGHT. 


Because after the Holidays, you will 
begin to eat right and slim down. And 
the Fitness Folks at Woman's World will 
help you do it! 

(SEE SPECIAL GIFT OFFER BELOW) 
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VISITS Fitness 
New England's Finest Family of Spas Serving 50 Communities 
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. Every year, at almost every 
Christmas party, some klutz makes mincemeat 
of the punch bowl set. 

This year, even if that happens, it doesn’t 
have to be the financial crash of "79. 

Because this year, at The Crate and Barrel 
Warehouse Store, you can find a textured glass 
punch bow! set with a 614 qt. bowl, a dozen 7-0z. 
cay cups, a ladle, and a dozen hooks for just 
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YOU WILL RECEIVE FREE ONE 6 WEEK 
WEIGHT LOSS & NUTRITION PROGRAM 
Reserve Your Programs Now and Start After the First of the Year! == 


hits iii uniidaniidadon un ainda sicuvditainietrttin SS 
Present this coupon to Woman's Worid Heaith Spa. PSS 
WITH USE OF ALL SPA FACILITIES. 
SAVE GAS! CALL AND CHARGE TO 
Suess m1 AULA UUM AOL I 
DODOCSCSOROA AAI OAOATAAAANHGAAAAGCA AHORA NAN AOTAROCO hii MOONENDODS 
CLIP THIS COUPON 


OO WITH EACH GIFT MEMBERSHIP YOU 
2 YOUR MASTER CHARGE OR VISA. 
NOW PREVIEWING IN CAMBRIDGE! 


PURCHASE FOR A FRIEND OR RELATIVE 
HURRY! = 
2000 Mass. Ave., at Porter Sq. 926-6203 


























And at that price, you can afford to have 


more clumsy friends than ever this Christmas: a GOVERNMENT CENTER, 64 Staniford St. .............cccsescessseeseseesesssseseeeneseens 227-4500 
EE NEWTON, Marshall's Shopping Center, 281 Needham St. .....................cceeee 964-5136 


The Crate and Barrel | VISA | WATERTOWN, 210 Dexter AVG. 200.00... .cccccccccccccesscecssecececcecevecececsesesevsceeeses 926-6262 
Ww el St EEE MEDFORD, Felisway Shopping Plaza 391-2751 


OPENING SOON: PRUDENTIAL CENTER at 
9-9 MON.-FRI, ¢ 9-3 SAT. Shp 
aed 


171 Huron Avenue, Cambridge 
9:30-5:30 Mon.-Sat. (Thurs. night til 8:30), 12-5 Sun. 
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967 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 





SPORTS 
Robin Lane & The 
Chartbusters W3C/1 
Dec. 2 8:30 PM $3.50 





JOHNNY THUNDERS’ 
GANG WAR WITH 
WAYNE KRAMER 


Scruffs 
Dec. 3 8:30 PM $4.50 





RECKLESS ERIC 
Lyres 
Dec. 4 8:30 PM $3.50 





GAMMA WITH 


RONNI MONTROSE 
Fat Chance 
Dec. 5 8:30 PM $4.50 in adv. 


$5.50 day of show 


=X 
ELVIN BISHOP 
Allan Estes Band 
Dec. 6 $5.50 in adv. 
$6.50 day of show 





A Special Concert 
DARYL HALL & 
JOHN OATES 


Lisa Menzo 
Dec. 7 & 8 8:30 & 11:00 PM 
$7.50 in adv. $8.50 day of 
show vec 


CINDY BULLENS 
Romantics W3C1 
Dec. 9 8:30 PM $4.50 


PRINCE 
Dec. 10 8:30 $3.50 KISS-108 
JIM DAWSO 
Devon Square 
Dec. 12 8:30 PM $4.50 


BEAVER BROWN 
Monach 
Dec. 13 8:30 PM $4.50 


ELLEN FOLEY 
Dec. 14 8:30 PM 
$4.50 in adv. $5.50 day of 














show 
Bring a ‘““Toy for Tots’ W8C/1 


JOE PERRY PROJECT 
Nervous Eaters 
Dec. 15 8:30 & 11:00 PM 
$5.50 in adv. $6.50 day of 
show VEC 


ROOT BOY SLIM & 
THE SEX CHANGE 
BAND 
Normals 
Dec. 20 8:30 PM $3.50 


‘Renaissance of the Doors’ 
Performed by 


CH YSTAL SHIP 
Dec. 21 8:30 PM $3.50 








b) 





PERSUASIONS 
STEVE SWEENEY 
Dec. 22 & 23 8:30 PM 


$4.50 in adv. $5.50 day of 
show 


TOM RUSH 
Batteau & Buskin 
Dec. 28 & 29 8:30 PM 
$5.50 in adv. $6.50 day of 
show _ 

Coming New Year’s Eve 
Pousette-Dart Band 











The box office opens daily from noon to 6 
P.M. Tickets also available at Ticketron Out- 
Strawberries Graoia. Ticket 
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Gene Brune: pinball wasn’t the only problem for his campaign. 


Gene Brune upsets the incumbent, 
the machine, and the city’s tradition 


by Jim Ball 


n election night in Somerville two 
O years ago, retiring Mayor S. Lester 
Ralph told defeated candidate Eug- 
ene Brune and his dejected supporters, ‘’I 
have a funny feeling that in two years people 
will appreciate the kind of candidate they 
didn’t elect this time, and Gene, I hope you 
remember that.’ Brune evidently did; on 
November 6, he was elected mayor of 
Somerville in a stunning upset over one- 
term incumbent Thomas August. 
In a city long notorious for cronyism, ma- 
chine politics, and family dynasties, Brune’s 
victory against the old-line forces is impres- 


sive. With it comes the promise of a return to | 


reform-minded government in Somerville. 

Two years ago, Brune lost by a wide mar- 
gin, in what may have been the dirtiest polit- 
ical battle in the recent history of the city. 
And last January, after topping the ticket in 
a special primary for a vacated alderman’s 
seat, Brune again lost to a candidate tied to 
the same forces that had beaten him before. 
His political future’ looked dim. But nine 
months later, Gene Brune assumed the role 
of the political Lazarus; he won the primary 
and went on to claim the mayoralty. The 
comeback, as one long-time observer noted, 
“was astounding.”’ 

* * * 

In 1977, Lester Ralph, in his eighth year as 
Somerville’s mayor, had had enough. ‘‘Emo- 
tionally weary.” of the political wars, as he 
put it, he decided not to run for another 
term. Having ridden into office in 1969 on 
the tide of citizen discontent, Ralph had be- 
come a symbol of reform and progressivism 
in a city rife with scandal and corruption. In 
1971, the Boston Globe's Spotlight Team 
produced a series on Somerville which sug- 
gested that corruption and the city’s politics 
were synonymous. In excruciating detail, the 


- series chronicled history of sweetheart con; 
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tracts, no-bid-contracting practices, and in- 
cestuous business dealings worth millions of 
dollars during the terms of Mayors Law- 
rence Bretta and James Brennan. Five 
months later, a Middlesex County grand 
jury returned 119 indictments against 19 in- 
dividuals, including Bretta, Brennan, and 
prominent members of their administra- 
tions. They were charged with conspiracy to 
violate bidding ordinances of the city (con- 
spiracy was the only charge on which they 
could be tried; actual violation of the ordin- 
ances, ironically, carried no criminal pen- 
alty or sanction). 

The cases did not begin to come to trial 
until two years later, in 1973. The two cases 
that did reach a courtroom were thrown out 
after only three days, for failure by the pros- 
ecution to prove the charges. The state 
seemed poorly prepared, and the well-doc- 
umented. Globe charges went unanswered. 
But the fact remained that millions of dol- 
lars in city business had gone to favored con- 
tractors. Some elements charged political 
coverup by Attorney General Robert Quinn 
and Middlesex DA John Droney, whose of- 
fices had investigated the cases. 

By 1977, after eight years of Lester Ralph 
and reform, the old-line political establish- 
ment was hungry to regain the mayor’s of- 
fice. With Ralph out of the way, it had its 
chance. 

The machine backed Thomas August, a 
well-known politician, lawyer, and former 
alderman; he had run against Ralph in 1975. 
August was not only well-connected in the 
legal world, but a friend of Bretta’s as well. 
He looked formidable. 

Also entering the race was state Rep. Wil- 
liam Pickett, who was backed by James 
Brennan and state Senator Denis McKenna. 
He seemed August's strongest opponent. 
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Brune, then president of the board of alder- 
men. Brune was an unknown in the race, 
strong in his home Ward 6 but never tested 
citywide. He surprised observers by edging 
Pickett in the September primary, and faced 
August in the final. 

But Brune faced not just August, but the 
Bretta machine as well. Bretta was very ac- 
tive in the August campaign, and assisted 
him in raising a $35,000 kitty. The list of 
August contributors included five men in- 
dicted with Bretta, along with several of the 
named contractors; four others named in the 
Globe series but never indicted also gave 
August financial support. 

Other August contributors included Ed- 
ward F. McLaughlin, Bretta’s lawyer and a 
former candidate for lieutenant governor; 
Barry Haight, attorney for one of the ac- 
cused companies; retired Superior Court 
Chief Justice Walter McLaughlin of Bel- 
mont; and Brian O'Neill, nephew of US 
House Speaker Tip O'Neill and his cam- 
paign treasurer. 

The Speaker, in fact, is closely associated 
with Larry Bretta; he nominated Bretta to his 
present job as New England regional direc- 
tor of the General Services Administration 
(GSA), the federal government's mainten- 
ance, construction, and contracting arm 
(which, given Bretta’s record, was an inter- 
esting assignment). 

+ * + 

Opposing such~an impressive array of 
forces, Brune had his work cut out for him, 
but the task became even more difficult than 
he had imagined. On October 19, 1977, the 
Globe ran a front-page story about a 
Middlesex County grand-jury investigation 
into pinball ‘‘racketeering’’ in Somerville 
and the involvement of reputed organized- 
crime figure Howard Winter. 

Earlier that summer, the aldermen had 
passed an ordinance allowing pinballs back 
into the city, after a 23-year ban. The Globe 
story prominently mentioned that Brune had 
been subpoenaed before the grand jury, 
along with alderman Sal Albano. What the 
story did not indicate was that all the alder- 
men had been subpoenaed. 

Winter and two other men were subse- 
quently indicted, and the pinball investiga- 
tion became big news — and bad news for 
Gene Brune. Each press account subse- 
quently mentioned his name, although he 
never actually testified before the grand jury 
or was ever accused of anything. The.im- 
pression was left that Brune somehow was 
linked to pinball and organized crime. 

Brune rumors spread wildly on the streets, 
fanned by the opposing camp. The Somer- 
ville Times, a free paper of forgettable jour- 
nalistic quality, ran 11 items on pinball in its 
pre-election issue, as well as several anti- 
Brune articles filled with innuendo. (The 
paper, now defunct, was owned by landlord 
Francis Privatera, a former city solicitor in 
the Bretta administration and a stalwart 
August supporter.) 

Two weeks before the Globe story broke 
(and sometime around the beginning of the 
“secret” grand-jury investigation), Bretta 
told alderman Peter Piro: “We're going to 
nail the aldermen and everyone involved in 
this pinball thing to the wall — and espe- 
cially Gene Brune.” A Somerville politician 
who requested anonymity told the Phoenix: 
‘That whole thing (the pinball affair) was a 
political football, and stuck in the middle of 
it was Larry Bretta.”’ 

Pinball was not the only problem for the 
Brune campaign. Shortly before Ralph was 
to have endorsed him publicly, Ralph was 
accused by a young Somerville man of 
homosexual assault. The charge quickly 
spread through the streets and into the press, 
by some reports with the aid of the Somer- 
ville Police Department. Chief Thomas 
O’Brien, a long-time Ralph opponent, im- 
mediately sought an arrest; he was blocked 
by the DA’s office, which was understand- 
ably reluctant to arrest the mayor of one of 
the largest cities in its jurisdiction. Under in- 
terrogation, the man recanted and Ralph was 
cleared, but the incident is still considered an 
all-time low in Somerville politics. And it 
was accompanied by other campaign con- 
troversies: destroyed property, threats, even 
a torched car. 

Predictably, Brune lost big on election 
day. There is a serious question as to wheth- 
er he could have beaten August under any 
circumstances, but that question was made 
academic by the events that characterized the 
campaign. August surely was not hurt by 
the confusion and crumbling of the Brune 
forces. He won by over 3000 votes, a large 
margin in Somerville. The old pols were 
back, and reform-minded politicians took to 
the bunkers, ready forsthe worst. 

we fe , 

They re-emerged this year, convinced that 
August could be taken. After all, a year and 
a half of August's stewardship.-left- some 
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Professional quality dy- 
namic cartridge is used 
by record companies to 
evaluate performance on 
test pressings! Guaranteed 
to meet specifications 
within exacting limits. 


$35.86 





Sale ends Sunday, December 9. 


Technics rem 


SINGLE-PLAY 
TURNTABLE 
Quartz-locked, direct-drive 
model with automatic 
tonearm. Special features 
like oil-damped cueing in 
both directions. 


$188 





OPEN EVERY SUNDAY 


12-5 
NOW THROUGH 
CHRISTMAS 
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Now thru Christmas at BrandsMart. 


Save on TVs, hi-fis, appliances and furniture — just about anything 
you ever wanted to give anyone. Or keep for yourself. For instance: 














tro-Voice. 
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LOUDSPEAKERS 


Efficient acoustic suspen- 
sion two-way speaker sys- 
tem performs with 8” 
woofer and 212" tweeter 
even at ‘live concert” 
volume levels. Can handle 
output of up to 150-watt 
amlifier. Can be placed 
horizontally or vertically 
without compromising 
sound. 


$49 exc 
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SR4000 AM/FM STEREO 
RECEIVER 


Powerful, 50 watts per 
channel (FTC Rating). 
Create your own sound 
with separate bass, treble 
and mid-range controls; 
low filter. Shows output on 
dual LED power meters. 
Also has tape copy func: 
tion with two tape monitors. 


$269 

















Reel-to-reel, 4-track, 
2-channel stereo 7” tape 
deck. GX record, playback 
and erase heads. 
Tape/Source monitoring, 
,mic/line mixing, sound-on- 
sound, sound-with-sound, 
}] track selector switch, auto- 
stop, output control, tape 
speed 7'/2, 3% ips. 


$249 
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STEREO CASSETTE 
DECK 


Front-loading unit fea- 
turing extended range VU 
meters, super permalloy 
head, mic input and head- 
phone jacks. 
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Perfect for the limited 
budget, this sors offers 
the Technics SA-80 

AM/FM stereo receiver de- 
livering 15 watts per 
channel RMS (FTC Rat: 


6° woofer and 2” tweeter 
Completing the package 
is Garrard’s GT 12P belt- 
drive, single/multiple play 
turntable with base, dust 
cover and an outstanding 


ing). Also includedisapair Pickering cartridge. 
of the new Bose Interaudio 


| loudspeakers, each with 


$299 complete Stereo System 
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PORTABLE CASSETTE 
RECORDER 

AC/DC, auto-stop with 
tone and volume control. 
Built-in condenser mic 
picks up sound from any 
direction. 


$29 
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Rertias Distribu- 
1 lo (\ ‘suum — tion Center, 127 Smith 
js 


Place, Cambridge. 
A Easily accessible by 
\ the Belmont Center 
bus out of Harvard 
pee. Tel. (617) 
547-6 . Showroom 
Hours * Mon. 9AM-9PM © 
Tues. 9AM-6PM © Wed. 9AM- 
9PM © Thurs. 9AM-6PM ¢ 
Fri, 9AM-1OPM » Sat. 
OAM-4PM 


How to get a BrandsMart Card: 


BrandsMart is not open to the general public. A Brands 
. Mart Card ,MBTA Pass or College |.D. is required for 
admittance. If 
youdon'thavea 7 
BrandsMart 
Card and wish 


one, ase : \] 

one,plesse | 47 BRANDS MART 
your credit DISTRIBUTION CENTER 
union, person- 
nel department, 
union or organi- : 
zation contact 

, Eileen Kelleher 
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"at (61 T0500, 


BrandsMar , 





624- 
Sale price not ee destin weak 
: ‘ measured at 
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new and used car purchases, call (617) 354-7790. Other convenient BrandsMart locations: Time/Life 
Middle Vilage, Queens New York (212) 821- 3311 @ Deer Park, Long Island, litho 203 North Kingstown, Rhode sland (401 
5400 @ Kansas City, Missouri (816) 363-4499. 





BLANK 

RECORDING TAPE 
Three 90-minute BASF 
Performance Series cas- 
settes with FREE storage 
rack Rack holds up to 

8 cassettes. 


REGULARLY $6.99 — 
SAVE $2.50! 


$4.49 


We reserve the right to 
limit quantity on this item. 





e TVs e Audio e Video Recorders e Car Stereos Car 


Rockefeller Center, New York (212) 821-3311 @ 
ots Ae cadet orcas alinidt came 
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ARTIST/TITLE 


ELLA FITZGERALD 


The Rodgers and Hart Songbook 
BEN WEBSTER AND COLEMAN 


HAWKINS 
© Tenor Giants 


CHARLIE PARKER 


The Verve Years (1952-54) 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 

w/ROY ELDRIDGE 

Diz & Roy 

ELLA FITZGERALD 


The George and Ira Gershwin Songbook 


LESTER YOUNG 
AND ROY ELDRIDGE 
The Jazz Giants '56 
STAN GETZ 

Focus 

BILLIE HOLLIDAY 
All Or Nothing At All 


NOW! THE COOP TAPE BAR BRINGS YOU 


THE GREATEST NAMES IN JAZZ ON CASSETTE™ TAPES!! 


Including the Entire Verve Twin-pack Cassette Catalog 


BEN WEBSTER 
Ballads 

ROY ELDRIDGE 
Dale's Wail 
JOHNNY HODGES 
The Smooth One 


MODERN JAZZ SEXTET 


Dizzy Meets Sonny 
ANITA O’DAY 

The Big Band. Sessions 
ELLA FITZGERALD 
w/LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Ella and Louis 

BILLIE HOLIDAY 

The History of the Real 
WES MONTGOMERY 
Return Engagement 
OSCAR PETERSON 
Return Engagement 


At Tremendous 


CHARLIE PARKER 

The Verve Years 

LESTER YOUNG 

Pres and Teddy and Oscar 
BILLIE HOLIDAY 

The First Verve Sessions 

JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC 
The Historic Recordings 

DIZZY GILLESPIE 

The Sonny Rollins/Sonny Stitt Sessions 
BUD POWELL 

The Genius of Bud Powell 

ELLA FITZGERALD 

w/LOUIS ARMSTRONG 

Porgy & Bess 

CHARLIE PARKER 

The Charlie Parker Sides 

BILL EVANS 

Trio (Motian, Peacock), Duo (Hall) 


. 


Savings!! 


STAN GETZ 

The Chick Corea/Bill Evans Sessions 
ELLA FITZGERALD 

The Cole Porter Songbook 
CHARLIE PARKER 

The Verve Years (1950-51) 
WES MONTGOMERY 

The Small Group Recordings 
BILLIE HOLIDAY 

Stormy Blues 

LESTER YOUNG 

Lester Swings 

COUNT BASIE 

Sixteen Men Swinging 

JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC 
Bird and Pres: The '45 Concerts 


‘ 


Verve Series *8.98 
Coop Reg. °6.99 


Sale 


Priced 
At $5 99 Ea. 


ENTIRE COOP TAPE DEPARTMENT ON SALE — 2nd FLOOR — ANNEX — HARVARD SQ. STORE 
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Run Like Hell/Comfortably Numb 
Another Brick in The Wail (Part li) 
Lust/Nobody Home 





























PC2 36183 ‘The Wali,"" a two- 
record set, is an exciting and stun- 
ning fully-realized package limited 
only by the imagination. Since their 
last album, Pink Floyd has skillfully 
constructed this album of extraordi- 
nary lyrics and music. 
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7039 FRIENDS ... THE SINGERS UNLIMITED 

Never before officially released in the U.S., 
“Friends” is pure vocal genius. Key retaifers con- 
Stantly beg PAUSA to reissue all of the SINGERS’ 
catalog ... they're comin’. Songs are: “Sweet 
Georgia Brown,” “When April Comes Again,” 


* “Just Friends,” “The Trouble With Helio ts Good- 


bye,” “! Got Rhythm,” “Don't get Around Much 
Anymore,” “When The Sun Comes Out,” “Eleanor 
Rigby,” “She Was Too Good To Me,” and “I'm 
Gonna Go Fishin’,” Orch. conducted by Pat Wil- 
liams. 
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7040 BACK AGAIN... THE HI-LO'S 
They sure are! The same guys and just as great as 
ever. Probably the finest all-around male quartet 
on records; it's so refreshing to listen to their gor- 
geous harmonic renderings of “Seems Like Old 
Times,” “When Sunny Gets Blue,” “Life Is Just A 
Bow! of Cherries," “| Remember You,” “ 

“Come Rain Or Come Shine,” “Every- 
thing Must Change,” “Misty,” “Then = Be Tired 

















7041 YOUNG DJANGO . . . STEPHANE GRAPPELLI AND 
LARAY CORYELL , 

All of the songs (except one) were written by 
DJANGO REINHARDT and GRAPPELLI. CHARLIE MiIN- 


GUS called PHILIP CATHERINE “Young DJANGO”. He 
Sure Is. This album was named because DJANGO 
REINHARDT's music is young ... and this record 
makes it contemporary. CATHERINE on guitar and 
ORSTED-PEDERSEN, bass along with GRAPPELLI and 
CORYELL give you one of the finest jazz recordings 
of the year. 





were high in their praise of the overall production. 
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~ WE RUST 


NEIL YOUNG & GAAZY HORSE 
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Millions catch her weekly, on Saturday Night Live, under her aliases — 
Roseanne Roseannadanna, nerdy Lisa Loopner, punk-rocking 


Candy Slice and more. Now Gilda’s going on record! 


Gilda Radner. Live From New York. 
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Bellotti presses the questions about MMWEC and Seabrook 


by Michael Matza 
P= power. The phrase conjures 


up the feisty self-reliance for which 

New Englanders are known, the 
commitment of ,tight-fisted Yankees to 
creative and occasionally bold solutions 
when traditional ones won't do. 

In turn-of-the-century Massachu- 
setts, electricity consumers asserted their 
independence and created the first of 
what would become 40 publicly owned, 
publicly accountable, and municipally 
regulated power-and-light commissions. 
Their function was to generate and/or 
buy electric power in bulk, so that rate 
payers would not be wholly dependent on 
the power produced by private utilities. 
The price of power from investor-owned 
utilities, you see, was beginning its inex- 
orable climb. 

Just as a free press is guaranteed only 
to those who own one, cities and towns 
began to adopt the position that owner- 
ship of the means of producing electric- 
ity was the only way to guarantee rea- 
sonable electric rates. The publicly owned 
utilities, known as the ‘‘municipals,”’ 
were created to provide low-cost power, 
not to turn a profit. In theory and in ear- 
ly practice, the municipals combined the 
tenets of free enterprise with the belief 
that a decentralized ‘‘collective”’ of rate- 
payers, generating only as much power as 
it needed and supplementing its capacity 
with high-volume purchases, would help 
contain costs. Had he been around for the 
birth of the idea, Ralph Nader would 
have been tickled pink. Its soundness was 
reinforced as recently as four years ago, 
when the legislature created the Massa- 
chusetts Municipal Wholesale Electric 
Company (MMWEC) to help the munic- 
ipals compete with the private utilities 
rather than be enslaved to them for en- 
ergy supplies. Rather than purchase 
power individually, as they had in the 
past, the municipals were permitted to 
band together to make wholesale pur- 
chases at a saving. The ‘““MMWEC stat- 
ute” was spiritually akin to the public- 
power movement — or so it seemed. 

But energy politics has been marked by 
more than a few double reverses in re- 
cent years, and the confusing contem- 
porary history of Massachusetts public 


power is nowhere better summarized 
than in the recent round of Department 
of Public Utilities (DPU) hearings on 
MMWEC’s proposal to buy six percent 
of the Seabrook nuclear power plant. 
From a previous purchase, MMWEC al- 
ready owns six percent of the nation’s 
most embattled nuclear project. Since its 
inception, Seabrook has been beset by 
construction delays (last month, four 
years was added to the completion date) 
and escalating costs (up more than $1 bil- 
lion since 1973) that make it nigh impos- 
sible to predict with any accuracy any- 
thing about the fate of the project. 

(Earlier this year, in an aggressive cam- 
paign aimed at the 31 municipals that 
participate in the MMWEC coalition, 
MMWEC directors tried to gain support 
among the member communities for the 
purchase of an additional 13.9 percent — 
$625 million worth — of Seabrook. Fur- 
ther MMWEC investment in Seabrook 
was strenuously opposed by a coalition of 
citizens — both for and against nuclear 
power — and state politicians.) 

Since the Public Service Company of 
New Hampshire (PSC), the builder of 
Seabrook, has lost its traditional private 
and corporate investors. (and a 1979 New 
Hampshire court ruling prohibits PSC 
from passing on to consumers the costs 
for construction work in progress), the 
strapped utility is more than a little 
happy to see Massachusetts public-util- 
ity officials clamoring for a larger slice of 
the pie. 

But the situation has advocates of pub- 
lic power from within and without the 
MMWEE coalition crying foul. What in 
God’s name is the very entity that was 
created as an alternative to private util- 
ities doing bailing one out? More im- 
portant, why should MMWEC officials 
make the Massachusetts municipals 
available to finance the expansion of an 
out-of-state, private plant? Must the nu- 
clear mind set that characterizes the poli- 
cies of the privates be adopted by an en- 
tity that historically has been the alterna- 
tive? Should the municipals commit 
themselves to 30 years of bonded indebt- 
edness in a project that may never be 
completed, solely on the promise that the 


privates will buy back or lease any ex- 
cess capacity that the municipals can’t 
use when the plant is complete and 
operating? 

Attorney General Francis X. Bellotti, 
for one, feels that these and other ques- 
tions are being ignored or answered only 
cursorily as MMWEC attempts to speed 
its case through the regulatory agencies 
from which it needs approval before it 
can commence the bond sale it proposes 
for the purchase of Seabrook shares. 

As an articulate intervener before the 
DPU, Bellotti is spearheading the drive to 
slow the process down, to ask all the 
questions that are germane to the ‘’ pub- 
lic interest’ (which, incidentally, his of- 
fice and the DPU are sworn to uphold), 
so that a hurried sale will not commit 
Massachusetts taxpayers irrevocably to a 
course they will regret. 

Bellotti’s four-page intervener’s mo- 
tion, argued for him by Assistant Attor- 
ney General James McManus of the util- 
ities division, asks the DPU to consider in 
the scope of its inquiry such factors as the 
reliability of MMWEC’s demand fore- 
casts for the next 10 years, the possibil- 
ity of alternatives to the purchase of 
power from Seabrook, the financial con- 
dition of PSC, and the probability that 
the plant may never be completed. 
MMWEC contends that the only ques- 
tion before the DPU is whether it is “fi- 
nancially qualified’ to issue and make 
good on the bonds it proposes to sell. 

Supporting the AG’s motion are inter- 
veners from the Massachusetts Power 
Advocacy Coalition (MPAC) and the leg- 
islature’s Energy Development Caucus 
(EDC). In combination, they have ar- 
gued eloquently that certification of the 
MMWEC bonds would be imprudent un- 
til more of the basic questions arising 
from the deal are answered. Through its 
counsel Kenneth Barna, MMWEC has re- 
sponded that such questions, though po- 
tentially interesting, are outside the scope 
of the very precise and legalistic issue be- 
fore the DPU. In other words, he wants 
these questions stricken on a technical- 
ity. Returning time and again to the lan- 
guage of the MMWEC sstatute at last 
Thursday's hearing, Barna held that it 


was not the DPU’s function to be intel- 
lectually curious. Rather, he said, the 
commissioners must interpret only the 
letter of the law. 

At a DPU public hearing on Novem- 
ber 19, citizens from MMWEC member 
towns showed up to state for the record 
that the proposed purchase has not been 
examined carefully enough on the local 
level. ‘‘The decision of our power com- 
missioners to commit us to the Seabrook 
purchase will create a debt service in 1990 
that is greater than our current total reve- 
nues,” testified Arthur Blackmun of 
Groton. ‘‘This decision locks us into a 
single alternative and commits us to an 
incredible financial burden.’ Patricia 
Leydon of Peabody, a member. of the 
North Shore Safe Energy Coalition, 
added, ‘‘We are being asked to risk our 
money simply because private investors 
refuse to risk theirs.” Her sentiment was 
echoed by Ken Robinson, also of Pea- 
body. ‘‘We have put the word out that 
politicians who are pro-nuclear will have 
short careers in Peabody,” he began, 
drawing a laugh from the crowd that had 
assembled to testify. ‘Public Service 
Company of New Hampshire has been 
unwilling to walk away from Seabrook. I 
hope the rate-payers of Massachusetts 
will.” 

Of the 21 citizens and politicians who 
testified on November 19, John Bresna- 
han of Ashburnham summarized most 
succinctly the frustration with what 
many feel has been MMWEC’s high- 
handedness. “If Amtrak would like to 
learn to run a railroad, they ought to hire 
MMWEC as a consultant,” he said. 

Said Rep. Richard Roche (D-Spring- 
field), a member of the legislature’s en- 
ergy committee, who did not testify be- 
fore the DPU on November 19, “I’ve 
maintained that the nuclear program has 
been on welfare with hidden subsidies 
from the beginning. Public power bail- 
ing out Seabrook is just the latest varia- 
tion on a theme.” 

Politically, the proposed purchase is 
tailor-made for Bellotti. Governor Ed- 
ward J. King, a Bellotti foil from the ear- 
liest days of his administration, is an out- 

Continued on page 28 
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TALKING POLITICS 


Matters of choice: Drug sentencing 


and abortion rights on Beacon Hill 


by Renee Loth 


overnor Edward J. King’s much- 
re touted plan for mandatory drug 

sentencing suffered death by suf- 
focation in the waning hours of this 
year’s legislative session, and Senator 
Chester Atkins (D-Concord) is being 
charged with the political crime. 

According to the insiders’ newsletter, 
the Beacon Hill Update, the following oc- 
curred late on November 3: King called 
acting Senate President Dan Foley of 
Worcester, saying he wanted the bill on 
his desk so he could sign it. Foley ap- 
pealed to Senate Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Chairman Chet Atkins, in whose 
committee the bill was languishing, but 
Atkins told Foley to tell the governor the 
bill itself was locked up in a cabinet and 
the person who had the key had gone 
home. Having said this, Atkins actually 
did go home, ending the 1979 legislative 
session and teaching King an old lesson in 
prorogation politics. 

The practice of sequestering bills in 

‘order to ensure their demise is hardly 
without precedent in Massachusetts. 
Former Senate President Kevin Har- 
rington once slipped a bill to a Senate 
clerk, whom he then told to take a walk 
until Harrington could wrap up the year’s 
business. And Atkins’s predecessor, 
former Ways and Means Committee 
Chairman Jimmy Kelly, is reported to 
have locked up in his office safe a whole 
raft of bills he opposed and then de- 
parted for Bermuda. King legislative aide 
Peter McCarthy notes that a bill is a legal 
document that must be physically present 
for the governor’s signature in order for it 
to become law. A copy won't do. And 
McCarthy, a former legislator himself, 
concedes that while hide-and-seek isn’t 
the best means of conducting business, it 
certainly does the job. ‘Sometimes a bill 
ends up in somebody's pocket who is 
right there in the chamber while every- 
body goes crazy trying to locate it,’’ he 
said. 

Update sources say the information on 
the fate of King’s get-tough drug legisla- 
tion was leaked to them through Atkins’s 
office, but Atkins aide Susan Burdick 





(Assisting in the preparation of this 
column was freelancer Jenni Watson.) 


said the senator would have no comment 
on the matter other than to restate his 
original opposition to the bill. She would 
not confirm that Atkins had deep-sixed 
the legislation and then retired for the 


- night. 


A look at the Senate Journal for 
November 3, however, reveals Atkins 
was absent for the last four roll-call votes 
of the night. In the Journal, Atkins is last 
recorded voting at 2:50 a.m.; the Senate 
continued working until prorogation, at 
eight in the morning. 

The mandatory-drug-sentencing bill, a 
key part of King’s campaign platform, 
would have established prison terms for 
25 years — without parole — for the heav- 
iest drug traffickers. King’s plan is 
somewhat similar to the New York State 
drug law passed by then-Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller several years ago. King 
had a hard time winning support for the 
measure even before it reached Atkins; 
179 versions were lumped together by the 
session's end, and at least one of King’s 
advisers, Robert Palmer, chairman of the 
governor's Advisory Committee on Cor- 
rections, quit in protest over the 
governor's plan. It should also be noted 
that many experts believe the bill was 
likely to have been stricken by the courts 
in the aftermath of what would certainly 
have been constitutional challenges, 
based on the inflexibility of the man- 
datory-sentencing concept. 


* * * 


Emblematic red roses will be blooming 
all over if the right-to-life forces in the 
state have their way. On March 4, the day 
of the Democratic presidential primary, 
voters will also be asked to pick 80 state 
committeemen and -women to serve for 
the next four years. Unlike other years, 
when most of the candidates ran un- 
contested, this year voters in over a quar- 
ter of the 40 districts will have a choice 
between the incumbent and a pro-life 
candidate. 

Although Katherine Healy, the head of 
Massachusetts Citizens for Life, and the 
various challengers contacted by the 
Phoenix say they know of no organized 
effort on the part of pro-life forces, other 
sources say that of the 40 slots reserved 








Senator Atkins: a teacher in 
prorogation politics 


for women on the state committee, 23 of 
the races are contested, 15 of them by 
anti-abortion candidates. 

Most pro-choice committeewomen are 
being opposed, while anti-abortionists 
such as Mary Fantasia and Louise Day 
Hicks are running uncontested. In one 
race, Cindy Kelly, a liberal committee- 
women from Wellesley, was surprised to 
find out on the deadline for filing 
candidacy papers that she would be op- 
posed by Barbara Doyle, an acknowl- 
edged right-to-life supporter and the 
sister-in-law of state Rep. Charles Doyle 
(D-West Roxbury), the legislature’s most 
prominent anti-abortionist. 

All over the state, similar situations 
have sprung up. And the same type of 
targeting appears to be going on on the 
Republican side as well, although to a les- 
ser extent. Prominent Republican state 
committeewoman Polly Logan, for 
example, will be challenged this spring by 
pro-life candidate Jean Robinson. 

There is no telling at this point how 
successful these challenges will be. While 
the matter of abortion alone will not 
determine the elections, the most vulner- 
able men and women are being targeted 
for opposition in contests that-historical- 


ly have brought a very low turnout. Mas- 
sachusetts Citizens for Life will be forced 
to keep a low profile in the elections since 
it is currently involved in a suit before the 
Federal Elections Commission, which 
alleges that the group has overstepped the 
boundaries of its non-profit status in 
previous political campaigns. But local 
anti-abortion forces may be well-enough 
organized to ensure their candidates’ 
victories, even without the support of the 
statewide organization. 

The challenge seems to stem from last 
spring’s state Democratic convention in 
Springfield, where Rep. Marie Howe (D- 

‘ Somerville) proposed that a ‘‘rights-of- 
the-unborn” amendment be added to the 
preamble of the party’s reformed state 
charter. Opposition was so strong that 
the matter never even came up for de- 
bate, something that Democratic right-to- 
lifers have not forgotten. Should the cur- 
rent campaigns be successful, there is 
sure to be a strong pro-life influence on 
state-committee decisions. 

The effects of this are aimed at the 
national Democratic convention, to be 
held in New York City next summer. 
While the pro-life forces in the state are 
operating under the assumption that they 
will be able to use their powers to oppose 
their least-favorite son, Ted Kennedy, in 
fact Massachusetts delegates are bound to 
vote as the rest of the state did in the 
presidential primary, unless the conven- 
tion selection process should go to a sec- 
ond ballot. A second ballot is a very real 
possibility considering existing divisions 
in the party, but even if the nominating 
process doesn’t go this far, the state com- 
mittee will still have picked 35 at-large 
delegates who will have a voice in the 
national party platform. Moreover, if 
enough right-to-life groups in other 
states successfully organize the same type 
of campaign, there could be enough pro- 
life sentiment at the convention to in- 
fluence the platform. 

More parochially, a pro-life faction on 
the state committee would have signif- 

.icance in the 1982 gubernatorial race, 
where it would almost certainly support 
anti-abortionist Ed King over any of the 
prospective challengers. Further, as the 
leaders of the state Democratic party, 
committee members pick convention sites 
and dates and make seating arrange- 
ments; a conservative, pro-life faction 
could conceivably make it very difficult 
for liberal Democrats to have much say in 
party policies. Should this ever be the 
case, a lot of people will fight tooth and 
nail to halt it. But Ed King will certainly 
not be among them. He is determined to 
come out of the whole thing smelling like 
a red rose. 
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SOFT ao LENSES 
5g Professional fees not included 


Includes 

¢ Two contact lenses 
¢ Cold sterilization kit 
¢ 30 day refund on all materials 


e In-office plan for lost and damaged lenses 
¢ Lenses normally fit and dispensed the same day 


¢ 20% off any frame in stock. 


also Designer Frames at 
Non-Designer Prices 
Comprehensive Eye Exam 


COMPLETE SINGLE VISION 


CALL TODAY — CONTACTS TOMORROW 
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205 Harvard Avenue = 
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Both evening and Saturday hours available 


Optometrists Dr. Larry Silbert g 


Highland Professional Building 
288 Highland 
So. Attleboro, MA 02703 
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Available’ at: Strawberries, Music City, 
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0 Keele 14 here 
Md better than beer. 


If you'd like a brew that delivers more than 
ordinary beer, you’ve found it. 

O’Keefe Canadian Ale has more character and 
more body than beer. It also has more taste. A taste 
that’s distinctively smooth, clean and mellow. 

That’s something you’d expect from an ale 
brewed in Canada. 

It’s something Canadians expect, too. They've 
been O'Keefe loyalists for more than 117 years. 

Discover the difference yourself. 


Me 0° cof Canatian Ue Since 1862 
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Quote... 


Continued from page 9 
seems to be picking up momen- 
tum this happens,” concluded 
one frustrated editor. 

* * 

Still More Bad News: WCAS- 
AM, that tiny, financially 
strapped Cambridge station 
which this past year seems to 
have undergone something like a 
format change a month, has just 
been overhauled again. The re- 
sult: little, if anything, seems to 
remain of the bold, experimental 
move toward jazz programing 
undertaken in May by then-pro- 
gram director Judith Brackley 
(who has since gone on to fame 
and fortune at FM rocker 
WCOZ). Instead, the latest in a 
string of ‘CAS program directors 
over the last six months, one Bill 
Goldsmith, is toying these days 
with a sound that’s something of 
a musical mish-mash but that he 
describes as “‘a bit of acoustically 
oriented music, some light rock, 
and what I'd like to call more 
sophisticated, contemporary 
jazz.’’ (That ‘‘acoustically 
oriented’ business translates 
loosely, though precisely, into 
what we used to call ‘‘folk,’’ of 
course, but Goldsmith wisely 
avoids the word “because it’s 
been termed a throwback to the 
‘60s.’’) 

Behind all this rearranging of 


the ‘CAS sound, however, is more 
than a little internal dissension, 
resulting from Galdsmith’s hav- 
ing laid off Deble Kahn, the sta- 
tion’s best and senior announcer. 
This startling move prompted a 
shouting bout among Gold- 
smith, station president and un- 
official “acting’’ (though mostly 
absent) general manager Dan 
Murphy, outraged staffers, and 
union representative Phil Mam- 
ber. With tempers aroused, it 
seems, Murphy fired off a memo 
to Goldsmith, castigating him for 
not having cut the staff sooner 
and more severely and suggest- 
ing that the entire two-person 
news staff. (news director Mat 
Schaffer and Christy George) 
would have to go. “All your 
dancing around of the last few 
months has succeeded in doing 
nothing but dig us deeper into a 
hole,” said the Murphy memo. 
“Now we're going to cut — and 
cut we will!” 

Goldsmith contends that this 
policy remained in effect for all of 
one day, but it was enough to 
cause both George and Schaffer 
to up and quit, though at least for 
now Schaffer has been talked into 
staying on at a higher salary, 
George may end up at WBUR — 
and, by the way, Kahn has ac- 
cepted a post at an all-jazz sta- 
tion in Berkeley, California, even 
as the ‘CAS union has launched a 
grievance to get her her job back. 
And, by the way, suspicions re- 


main high that what Murphy is 
really about is busting the union, 
given that he has also fired off a 
six-page memo to all remaining 
employees blaming the station’s 
very real financial problem on 
said union, even as miffed staf- 
fers are blaming it on continued 
mismanagement. And if you, like 
me, find yourself driving a car 
with nothing but AM on the ra- 
dio dial, you can only hope that 
somehow ‘CAS will get its act 
back together. Because the al- 
ternative, God help us, is WRKO. 
* * * 

Comic Relief: somehow, Globe 
theater-critic Kevin Kelly pulled it 
off last Sunday. He managed to 
pen a lengthy profile of Boston’s 
own Elliot Norton, ‘‘dean” of 
American theater critics, without 
ever once reporting, in so many 
words, that Norton works for a 
publication known as the Herald 
American .... And, coincident- 
ally enough, on Tuesday the 
Globe's ‘‘Living’’ section fea- 
tured an article on older profes- 
sionals who return to school. One 
of them was Harry Trask, de- 
scribed simply as ‘‘a sports 
photographer with seven- chil- 
dren and a high-school diplo- 
ma.” Poor Harry. Not a word in 
the Globe about his having 
copped the 1957 Pulitzer prize for 
his photo of the sinking of the 
Andrea Doria, which he took 
while employed at the late, la- 
mented Boston Traveler. ... And 


the week’s most stunning piece of 
broadcast trivia was contained in 
the Arbitron TV-news ratings for 
the first week of November. They 
showed WNAC (Channel 7), usu- 
ally a weak third, having jumped 
into a strong second place, a mere 


three ratings points behind all-_ 


powerful WBZ (Channel 4) and a 
full four points ahead of WCVB 
(Channel 5) at six o'clock. The 
station was playing down this rat- 
ings surge, however, fearing it 
may be nothing more than a fluke 
— especially since Channel 7 re- 
mained a poor third at 11 o'clock. 
What seems far more likely, 
though, is that the viewers have 
finally discovered that the ever- 
popular and ever-inane Candle- 
pins for Cash is back in its 5:30 
p.m. lead-in slot. So much for any 
notion that it’s the quality of the 
news offering that attracts view- 
ers. 
* * * 

Finally: as long as there’s been 
a Phoenix in Boston, there’s been 
a George Kimball gracing its 
pages with sportswriting as 
sports had never before been 
written. And it’s trite but true to 
say that had there not been a 
Kimball it would have been 
necessary to invent one. Ah, but 
the best and the last of the gonzo 
journalists has suddenly left us 
for the wonderful world of free- 
lance bucks and, believe it or not, 
a serious stab at screenwriting. ‘It 
was time to move on,” was all he 
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said, and then, after a dozen beers 
for the road, he was gone. Just 
like that. There will never, of 
course, be another George Kim- 
ball, but the Phoenix's second 
sports editor does have the chance 


to be the first Michael Gee. ® 


Somerville 


Continued from page 10 
things to be desired in Somer- 
ville. 

August's first act as mayor was 
to appoint “‘constables,”” whose 
job it was, apparently, to clear 
Ralph appointees from their of- 
fices without notice. He ap- 
pointed his brother to head the 
water department, and named 
two long-time Bretta supporters 
— Pat Uglietta and Anthony Fan- 
tasia — to high posts. Even Bret- 
ta’s wife was given a job at City 
Hall. Throughout August's ten- 
ure, members of the Bretta ma- 
chine were everywhere. 

Less than a month after Au- 
gust took office, his administra- 
tion hired the United Construc- 
tion Company for nearly $70,000 
worth of snow-removal work 
during the blizzard of ‘78; United 
had been one of the subjects of 
the Globe Spotlight investiga- 
tion, which charged it with doing 
over $2 million in no-bid snow re- 
moval and other city work. 

The August administration 
also hired Superior Printing to do 
all the city’s printing work; the 
firm is owned by former Bretta 
city solicitor Robert Bowdring, 
another Spotlight target. 

The hand of Larry Bretta was 
increasingly strong in the city. 
The $47,000-a-year regional GSA 
chief actively participated in some 
day-to-day affairs of the city, ac- 
cording to reports in the Herald, 
the Somerville Journal (the city’s 
weekly paper), and other knowl- 
edgeable sources. One alderman 
said, ‘You gotta go through Lar- 
ry Bretta to get anything in this 
city.”” 

While all this was going on, it 
was becoming more and more dif- 
ficult to find August at City Hall. 
He alienated local community 
groups by refusing to meet with 
them, and refused to grant inter- 
views to the:Semerville Journal 
(August preferred instead his 
“‘own’’ newspaper, the Cam- 
bridge-Somerville Post; see Phoe- 
nix, August 21). 

City services, too, began to fall 
off; garbage removal came al- 
most to a halt; when DPW equip- 
ment broke down, August hired 
outside contractors rather than 
invest in new equipment (which 
might have added to a tax rate he 
was able to cut). He presided over 
the demise of rent control, and al- 
lowed the Housing Authority to 
flounder under his own appoin- 
tees. 

The stage was set for an inter- 
esting election. Reformers view- 
ing this year’s as a crucial elec- 
tion feared that an August vic- 
tory would further entrench the 
old guard, with Larry Bretta pre- 
siding as shadow boss over an ail- 
ing community. 

The primary saw two new 
faces, too: chairman of the Board 
of Assessors Paul Haley and 
young alderman Michael Capu- 
ano. Haley was seen by many as 
the real threat to August, with 
Capuano a strong contender. 
There were reports that the ma- 
chine wanted Brune as August’s 
November challenger; he was, af- 
ter all, a known quantity, and one 
they had beaten twice. One 
school-committee member was 
quoted as calling Brune “‘Au- 
gust’s Joe Timilty,”” a position 
Brune admits he tried not to dis- 
courage, for it may have helped 
him in the preliminary election. 

As the primary neared, an 
August victory seemed certain, 
with the second spot up for grabs. 
But then one of those little 
Somerville quirks occurred. First, 
on the Thursday before the pri- 
mary, the Somerville Journal ran 
an editorial that called for Aug- 

Continued on page 20 
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Continued from page 18 

ust’s defeat without endorsing an 
alternative. The papers disap- 
peared as fast as they hit the 
newsstands — bought out in bulk 
by “‘unidentified’’ individuals 
who later turned out to be Au- 
gust campaign workers. The me- 
dia immediately focused on the 
event, turning it into a contro- 
versy of major proportions. It was 
even reported nationally, on the 
CBS Evening News. The mayor 
suddenly had to answer to re- 
porters and TV newsmen. He de- 
nied responsibility for the act, 
blaming it instead on overzeal- 
ous campaign workers, and called 
the editorial a dirty campaign 
trick. Resultant publicity, a re- 
printing of the paper, and the dis- 
tribution of the editorial by the 
three other candidates caused 


more people to read it than might | 


have otherwise. 

On primary night, Brune 
topped the ticket, squeaking past 
August by 39 votes. ‘‘Even I was 
surprised,” Brune says. “I fig- 
ured to come in second by 300 or 
400 votes, not win.” 

The Brune camp rejoiced. They 
were joined by. Capuano -and 
Haley, who, immediately, on pri- 
mary night, pledged their sup- 
port. 

With the active support of the 
two other candidates, Brune was 
stronger than ever. As he put it, 
“They added legitimacy to what 
we had been doing, and it was es- 
pecially effective that they threw 
their support behind me on pri- 
mary night, rather than in some 
private room a few days later.”’ 

Brune’s organization was bet- 
ter-run this time around, an im- 
portant factor in his victory over 
August. As one Brune organizer 
pointed out, ‘“There were two key 
differences this time. One was 
that Tom August no longer had 
an unknown political image; he 
was a real political character, with 


Eric A. Roth 





Tom August: out, but down? 


a record to run against, and that 
record said pretty much what we 
said it would two years ago. And 
second, we were incredibly well- 
organized. We were committed to 
a strong, scientific approach. We 
got our workers out, and we at- 





tracted disaffected groups in the 
community.’’ The difference 
showed on election night, when 
Brune beat August 12,848 to 
11,597. 

August, on the other hand, was 
anything but well-organized. He 











ran the most casual of cam- 
paigns, virtually confining him- 
self to one issue — his lowered tax 
rate, all of $1.50. Two weeks be- 
fore the final election, he an- 
nounced a further drop of $20 in 
this year’s tax rate, a question- 


able figure that is still in doubt. 

Seemingly overconfident, Au- 
gust rarely made public appear- 
ances, and alienated potential 
supporters with his ‘‘no-shows”’ 
at various events and gatherings. 
There were signs, in addition, of 
internal struggles within his cam- 
paign over Bretta’s role. It was 
very low-key this time around, 
due no doubt to the charges by 
Brune and by the Journal editor- 
ial. 

There were reports that Au- 
gust lost his desire for the may- 
oralty, that he ran only because 
the Bretta machine willed it. He 
reportedly told another poli- 
tician, ‘‘I don’t want to run. Cer- 
tain people are forcing me to 
run.” He told a reporter before 
the primary that this election 
would be his last — that he was 
thinking of running for county 
sheriff in two years. He certainly 
acted like a man with no will. And 
by such moves as the vanishing 
Journal affair and his own rela- 
tive invisibility, he may indeed 
have snatched defeat from the 
jaws of victory. 

Gene Brune now readies him- 
self for an enormous task, need- 
ing al] his large store of energy to 
deal vith the city that August 
leaves Aim, a city in financial 
trouble, with a tax rate the state 
will not accept, no balance sheets 
for the last 18 months, a run- 
down public-works department, 
and decimated city services. 

Brune is a man of almost pain- 
ful honesty, a quality in great de- 
mand and in low supply in 
Somerville politics, and a quality 
to be greatly tested in the next 
two years. The strange world of 
Somerville politics has done in 
others who, like Gene Brune, 
wore the reformer’s mantel. And, 
of course, the Bretta machine is 
not likely to go away; it has too 
much at stake. As Tom August 
promised to his workers the night 


’ of his defeat, “I'll be right back.” 


No one knows whether that was a 
threat or a promise. e 
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SPORTING EYE 


Call in the coroner: One 
game and the Pats’ season 


by Michael Gee 


Playing a night football game 
is like celebrating Christmas on 
December 29. 

—‘old adage 


IAMI — Last Thursday 
M morning, the lobby of 
the Marriott Hotel and 


Racquet Club was a tribute to the 
above homily. At an hour when 
they'd been accustomed since 
childhood to putting on pads, the 
Patriots stood talking quietly with 
their families (wives and infants 
were along for this game, cour- 
tesy of Billy Sullivan), trying to 
figure out what there is to do in 
Miami when it rains. ‘It’s expen- 
sive when the sun doesn’t shine 
here,” said one player. ‘Then 
there’s nothing to do but go shop- 
ping.” 

Well, that was pretty much it 
for the players, except to go to 
meetings, but the club officials, 
writers, and fans had a much 
wider variety of activities avail- 
able. There were card games, race 
tracks, and those most popular of 
sporting activities, speculation, 
rumor-trading, and gossip. The 
fuel for these was provided by the 
local papers. Since pro football is 
Miami's only major-league sport 
involving human contestants, the 
Dolphins receive the well-nigh 
undivided attention of that city’s 
sporting press. By game day, it’s 
hard for the writers to find some- 
thing to write about, but they 
managed superbly this week. 

Patriots’ coach Ron Erhardt, 
well-rested from a night of get- 
ting tips on strategy phoned to his 
hotel room from some of the 
many Patriots fans who'd 
junketed to the game for a week- 
end in the sun (making Mike 
Haynes a wide receiver was 
judged the most imaginative sug- 
gestion), had the doubtless inter- 
esting experience of reading in the 
Miami News over his bacon and 
eggs, ‘There is talk that Erhardt 
may forefit (sic)-his, job if New 
England loses tonight.”’ This tid- 
bit came from no less a source 
than John Crittenden, the News’s 
sports editor. Even to the most 
impatient New England fan, this 
must have seemed premature. 


Erhardt has yet to finish his first 
full season; in fact, one could 
argue he’s never had a chance to 
start a full season, what with the 
Sullivan vs. Fairbanks case plac- 
ing the organization in limbo for a 
good part of the off-season. 
When you're tied for first place, it 
must be somewhat disconcerting 
to learn that your job is on the 
line 

What gave rise to this specula- 
tion, evidently, was a statement 
by Tim Fox to the effect that if 
the Patriots didn’t improve — and 
soon — ‘Well, we'll be here next 
season, but I’m not sure he will 
be.” 

If you're a head coach and one 
of your star players says some- 
thing like that, you have three 
choices: 1) hope — or demand — 
that the owner tells him to pipe 
down; 2) do so “yourself, if it 
hasn't yet reached this- fisticuffs 
stage; 3) get fired. Erhardt and/or 
Billy Sullivan picked the first. In 
the locker room Thursday night 
after the Miami game, a game that 
could have earned a coach instant 
dismissal from ‘a more volatile 
organization, Sullivan gave his 
coach an enthusiastic endorse- 
ment: ‘I’m proud to say that Ron 
Erhardt will be back as coach next 
year.’ Just in case anyone missed 
the. point, Sullivan repeated the 
statement to Fox personally. Fox, 
for his part, maintains that his 
comment was taken out of con- 
text. : 


* * * 


‘When a quarterback reaches a 
certain age and has two off sea- 
sons in a row, he’s either washed 
up or injured,’ opined Francis 
Tarkenton, up close and very per- 
sonal for ABC sports, ‘I haven't 
heard anything about Griese 
being injured.”’ 

That gem of inaccurate insight 
appeared in Thursday’s edition of 
Miami's other paper, the Herald, 
as the lead quote in an interview 
of Tarkenton by Edwin Pope, that 
paper's star sports columnist. The 
Patriots, to a man, thought it non- 
sense. ‘‘That Tarkenton, he’s 
starting to make fan noises,’” one 


observed. The New England 





= 
Csor 


players would have been even 
more astonished to find out that 
most Miami fans — and even Don 
Shula — seemed to agree with 
Tarkenton. 

All over town, the game was 
the leading topic of idle conver- 
sation, and Dolphin fans were 
worried. Sure, the Phoenix was 
told time and beer again, the 
Patriots have never won down 
here, but we’ve got quarterback 
troubles. “‘Griese,’’ said three dif- 
ferent fans outside the stadium in 
response to questioning, ‘has had 
| a : 

Gene, a good-natured if shy 
Dolphin rooter in his 20s, was a 
typical example. ‘’Strock has a lot 
of things Griese doesn’t,” he ex- 
plained. ‘He can throw long, he 
can run.” 

“Yeah, but Griese’s got some- 


tka: another glorious retreaa 


one observer. ““Two Super Bowl 
rings.” 

“All Griese did, of course, was 
come in in the second half and 
turn a close game into a rout. He 
hit on eight of 10 passes for over 
100 yards and returned the Dol- 
phins, who were also aided by 
some “oh, no, here he comes 
again’ running by Larry Csonka 
(another glorious retread), to their 
classic ball-control offense. In the 
decisive third quarter, New 
England ran exactly six plays 
from scrimmage. 

By game’s end, Gene was delir- 
ious at the thought of Griese’s 
being in the playoffs, and grac- 
iously admitted that his dismissal 
of Griese was premature. Fans are 
willing to admit they’re wrong, 
which is why so few of them be- 
come TV commentators. Come to 
think of it, Fran is missing some 


of those rings, isn’t he? 
* * * 

The old Hollywood legend has 
it that William Faulkner, called in 
to write the screenplay for The 
Big Sleep, could not determine 
whether a particular character 
had been murdered or committed 
suicide. Baffled, he called on Ray- 
mond Chandler, the book’s 
author, to provide the answer. 
After study and reflection, Chan- 
dler called Faulkner back to say, 
“Frankly, I haven’t the damn- 
dest idea myself.” 

That's fundamentally the story 
of the 1979 New England Pa- 
triots, as they face elimination 
from the playoffs and, worse, the 
knowledge that they still have 
never won a game where the other 
team had as much to lose as they 
did. Thursday’s game could have 

Continued on page 26 
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NTRODUCING 

THE MOST 
POWERFU 
LOVE. 
DEVICE 
EVER 
INVENTED" 





Hanp AN ENVELOPE TO A 
BEAUTIFUL STRANGER, AND 
KNOW THAT LOVE WILL BE 
YOURS WITHIN HOURS. 





Every day of your life you have love 
opportunities, and you let them slip 
away—hundreds of them every year— 
because you don’t know about this simple 
device that works without risk of rejection, 
misinterpretation, or embarrassment. 





Youve DESIRED HUNDREDS 
OF STRANGERS~—YET LET THEM 
SLIP AWAY FOREVER. 





Here’s what happens again and again 
in your life: 

You see someone in an elevator, a 
restaurant, a classroom, a disco, a 
laundromat—anywhere. You are 
attracted to them. 

You are drawn to the person so 
powerfully, the thought of approaching 
closer makes your palms moist. 

But you say nothing!! Or you say: 

“Friday. My favorite day. Hope the 
weather stays good for the weekend.” 

“res.” 

And that person is gone from your 
life forever. , 

But that isn’t the way it has to happen. 
The scene can end quite differently— 
quite differently. 





The FANTASY ENDING. 
NOW IT CAN HAPPEN IN 
REAL LIFE. 





Same scene. Same stranger. Same 
desire. Same moist palms. 

But this time you hand the person a 
beautiful envelope, saying, “Please read 
this as soon as you have a chance.” 

And that night you get a call from that 
special someone. 

The person is intrigued, impressed, 
warm, approachable—and most of all 
attracted. 

How long have you been carrying 
that letter? Why did you choose them as 
the recipient? Are you a writer? Who 
are you? 

How about coffee? 

Dinner, perhaps. 


Fi 
Pie 





Tue INCREDIBLE POWER OF 
100 WORDS. 


The letter enclosed in the envelope ts 
the most powerful love device ever 
invented. Jt is irresistible. 

Do you think mere words can’t hold 
that much power? Think again. 

Passive nations are moved to war 
by words. Men and women are motivated 
by words to give up everything and join 
a cause. Revolutions are caused by 
words. Great men and women are 
brought to tears by words. 

And it is a fact, long-known by 
history's greatest lovers, that words have 
more power over men and women than 
physical attractiveness, money, status, or 
kindness and consideration. 

In fact, you’ve probably asked yourself 
why some people who are not beautiful, 
rich, or remarkable in any way, have so 
much power over the opposite sex. 

The answer is words. 








THe LOVE SECRET OF THE 
VICTORIANS. 


The Victorians, who were so love- 
conscious that they could not speak of a 
tree’s “limbs” without blushing, invented 
this greatest of all love devices. 

They used it cautiously, like high 
explosives, because it awakened passions 
in them that they often could not control. 

You will find it is still powerful today. 

It works without the slightest risk of 
rejection, misinterpretation, or embarrass- 
ment, without the slightest tinge of sexual 
kinkiness or rudeness. 





DHE TERE CRO OREO Seeetrttarts 








The recipient will say it’s the nicest 
letter they've ever received. And their 
cheeks will burn when they say it. 





Tue MOST POWERFUL LOVE 
DEVICE YOU CAN OWN. WE 
GUARANTEE IT 


Simply send us $10. We'll mail you 
our complete kit, which includes: 

1. Full text of The Letter, and how to 
personalize it so it 1s yours alone. 

2. Ten sheets of designer notepaper 

3.10 designer envelopes. 

4. Our unconditional guarantee. 

We know The Letter will do everything 
we say it will do. Oh, there may be one 
or two people who don’t respond— 
married, or on their way back to Moscow 
with the Bolshoi Ballet. But if you're not 
totally satisfied with the results, simply 
send us a note requesting a refund. 

We'll return your $10 immediately. 








Everyri IING YOU'VE ALWAYS 
WANTED. WE GUARANTEE IT 





If you've always wanted others you've 
seen, here’s a powerful, absolutely fool- 
proof way to get to. know them—without 
worrying that they might reject you, “get 
the wrong idea,” or make you feel 
embarrassed in any way. 

Whether you are a man or a woman, 
with The Letter in your pocket or brief- 
case, you will be prepared for every 
love opportunity that presents itself. 

You will know exactly what to do. 

And it will work. 

We guarantee tt. 


The Perfect Introduction 


385 BAY ROAD 
EASTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02334 


Here’s my $10. Please send me the most 
powerful love device ever invented—in- 
cluding The Letter, designer notepaper, 
and envelopes. I understand if I am not 
100% satisfied with the results, you will 
refund my $10. 

CJ Check or Money Order 

CJ American Express 

C) BankAmericard/ Visa 


C) Master Charge 
ee 9-9 2: i 


Number 


Ratt ig 





Expiration Date 
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DAN FOGELBERG 
; | PHOENIX 

ELO § : Ode Shiaanint tem une Yo Know 
GREATEST : : ” ee 8 “ey % Wishing On The Moon/ Longer/ Face The Fire 


HITS 


including: 
Telephone 
Line 

Mr. Blue 
Sky 

Evil Woman 
Livin’ Thing | > 
Turn To 
Stone} 











SEER 

















AEROSMITH Cheap T Trick 
Streisand NIGHT IN THE Rr s Dream Police 


We t ; No Surprize/Chiquita/Think About It Dream Police/Way Of The World 
. pore naam (Walking In The a Voices/Gonna Raise Hell/Need Your Love 
3 : Seeisnc. PO ete : 





| including: 

} No More Tears 

4 (Enough Is Enough) 
| (Duet With 

Donna Summer) 
Niagara 

| After The Rain 


_| LAin't Gonna 
Cry Tonight 








BARBRA. STREISAND. “WET’ 
maaan NL easse, okie ek 

















More Super Sounds At Super Low Prices 

















MARATHON 
including: 
You Know That I Love You 
Lightning In The Sky/All | Ever Wanted 
Stand Up/Runnin/ Stay (Beside Me) 








SANTANA “MARATHON”-Newest 
release from Santana. Super! 


ee 4 


Ma 




















Tots 
Mydra 


including: 
White Sister/99 


Lorraine/Mama/All Us Boys 











MICHAEL 
JACKSON 


Off The 
Well 


including: 

Don't Stop Til You 
Get Enough 
Girlfriend 

1 Can't Help it 

Burn This Disco Out 


Working Day 
And Night 











BROADWAY MAGIC 
The Best Of The 


Great Broadway Musicals 
including: 
Tonight/Tomorrow 
Everything's Coming Up Roses 
Send In The Clowns/What |! Did For Love 








BILLY JOEL 
52" STREET 


including: 

My Life 

Big Shot 
Rosalinda’s Eyes 
Until The Night 
Honesty 

Stiletto 


Zanzibar 



































ea at Low Lechmere Pric 
The Newest & Hottest Sounds 


pimepeciveiomccsic pnezet agony 


2-RECORD SE T 


























TEDDY LIVE! COAST 10 COAST 


Al ia ; including: 
Close The Door/Turn Off The Lights Kenny Loggins 
Shout And Scream/It's You! Love : Sion Th ny 
Only You/Come Go With Me sg, a . 
: inc U S 
x 4 This Is It/Love Has Come’ Of Age/Mr. Night 
Who's Right, Who's Wrong/Will It Last 





ae KF firyp 
ne Me 


2 WA 
Run Like Hell/Comfortably Numb 
Another Brick In The Wall (Part Il) 
Young Lust/Nobody Home 


oe ee FS 
_—a 




































































Billy Joc Piano Man 


Captain Jack/ Worse Comes To Worst 
The Ballad Of Billy The Kid 
Stop In Nevada! Travelin Prayer 


Crystal Gayle Karla Bowoff 


Bernd : RESTLESS NIGHTS 
ISSISSI pp! including 

on Trouble Again/ The Letter 
When You Walk In The Room 
Baby Don't Go/Loving You 


El 
The Ballad Of TV. Violence (I'm fot The Only Boy)k. 
Hot Love / Taxman, Mr. Thief 


including: F 


Half The Way 


Dancing The 
Night Away 





Danger Zone 7 
The Blue Side 
Bon'tGoMy Love F* 











BILLY JOEL “PIANO 


CRYSTAL GAYLE “MISS KARLA BANOFF “REST- 
MAN”- Mellow sounds! 


THE MISSISSIPPI" & _ LESS NIGHTS”-Super! 
_ YOUR CHOICE 


48" 


Reg. 5.98 


= =p nist 3 


























THE BYRDS PLAY DYLAN 





[STEVE FORBERT 
JACKRABBIT SLIM 


: 21 inctuding 


| Romeos Tune 
Wait 


«*| Say Goodbye 
-] To Little Jo 


“4 Make It All 


So Real 
The Sweet Love 


4 That You Give 


(Sure Goes A 
Long. Long Way) 








STEVE FORBERT “JACK- 
RABBIT SLIM” 


DAN HARTMAN 
RELIGHT MY FIRE 


including: 
Vertigo/Relight My Fire 
Hands Down/ Just For Fun/Free Ride 


DAN HARTMAN “RE- 


LIGHT MY FIRE” 








JOHNNY MATHIS 
MATHIS MAGIC 


mciuding 
No One But The One You Love 
Night And Day You Saved My Life 
My Body Keeps Changing My Mind 





To The Ends Of The Earth 
* 





GEORGE JONES 
MY VERY SPECIAL GUESTS 


Night Lite/1 Gotta G Get Oe Drunk /Here We Are 
I've Tamed You Gears ornate Blues 


“GEORGE JONES “MY 
_ VERY SPECIAL GUEST" 


Carole King 


Tapestry 


inctuaing. 
1 Feel The Earth Move 
So Far Away/it's Too Late’ You ve Got AFriend 
Where You Lead/ Will You Love Me Tomorrow? 
Smack water Jack 


+ including: 
Mr. Tambourine Man/Ati | Really Want To Do 
Lay Lady Lay/The Times They Are A-Changin’ 

















“THE BYRDS PLAY DY- 
LAN-Bob Dylans best! 


Jeff Beck 
Wired 


Biue winaiComateenal Gansingilee Boots 
Head For Backstage Pass/Love Is Green 


CAROLE KING “TAPES- 
TRY“ -It’s Too Late! 





YOUR CHOICE 


Tape Reg. 4.48 3.88 
ee 1 ee BECK “WIRED” 














TO GIVE LOW PRICES A GOOD NA 


RE 


ADDRESSES: CAMBRIDGE, 88 First St., 491-2000, DEDHAM, 688 Providence H . Rte. 
1, 329-2200, SPRINGIFELD, Springdale = 1550 Boston Rd., opposite “Mall, 
543-5100, FRAMINGHAM, Framingham Mall 400 Cochituate Rd., 620-0100, DANVERS, 
Liberty Tree Mall, Endicott ‘St., off Rte. 128, 777-1000, MANCHESTER, N.H., Mall of ak” 





Hampshire, South Willow St., off Rte. 193, (603) 
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Patriots 


Continued from page 22 


been murder. With Griese and 
Csonka at their best, it’s hard to 
imagine any team beating the 
Dolphins at home. (A note here: 
the Orange Bowl is the worst ex- 
cuse for a major-league park this 
reporter has ever been in: it is 
rickety, has no parking, and has 
approximately five toilets for 
72,000 people. In penance, I will 
refrain from making cracks about 
the Garden for the rest of the 
year.) All the same, it’s hard to see 
how an objective coroner’s jury 
could label this year’s Patriot 
team anything but a suicide. 


It wasn’t so much the five turn- 
overs, the safety caused by a snap 
over the punter’s head, or the 
eight penalties. No, it was the 
exquisite timing of the New Eng- 
land errors that most impressed 
the impartial observer. The 
Patriots have a positively Repub- 
lican knack for the grand act of 
self-sabotage. They hit them- 
selves where it hurts. 


Consider, for a moment, the 
closing seconds of the first half. 
New England, playing bril- 
liantly, had scored 17 straight 
points to lead 17-10 with a minute 
left in the half. Up in Section 21, 
the junketeers were waving their 
red pennants and hoping that this 
would be the year they could get a 


WideWorld 


tan and see the Pats win. Then, in 
quick succession, Tony Nathan 
ran the kickoff back to midfield, 
Jimmy Cefalo caught a 25-yard 
pass, and Uwe von Schamann 
kicked a 43-yard field goal to end 


Grogan on the run: is life too serious to take seriously? 


the half. (It wouldn’t be any fun 
to write a Dolphins story with- 
out using Uwe’s namé). You 
could feel Section 21 sigh in uni- 
son. Their team was still ahead, 
but they’d seen that act before. 


Doom, they felt, was just a mat- 
ter of time. 

The fans in Section 21 were 
right, of course. Griese and 
Csonka were impossible to stop in 
the second half, and the tragi- 
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Now there’s finally a scanner for those who simply will not settle for 
anything less than everything. We call it the Touch K500. And 3 


we've included everything it takes to make public service band 
1.5 seconds. Another feature to interrupt things is the Weather 


scanning more enjoyable and more exciting than ever. 
If you want it all, the place to start is with all the frequencies. The 

Alert’ we've included to respond to severe weather alerts direct 
from the National Weather Service. 


Touch K500 covers each one by searching. It’s like tuning the dial 
“Everything” is a big subject. We’re just beginning. Next consider 


on an ordinary radio, but much more 
precise and versatile. You see, when 
it hears something, you don’t have to 

remember a thing. Just keep on 

searching and enjoying. Later you 

can go back and ask the memory to 

os the active frequencies. It never the scan channels: all 585 of them. We built-in an amazing 40 
mages. RAM* channels for conventional touch entry crystalless scanning. 
Now, if you're into scanning, you But even that's not enough for you. So we gave it 545 ROM* 
know that sometimes a scanner will channels that let you scan just by selecting the type of frequency 
miss some calls you want to hear. you want to hear. Touch the flasher symbol for police, the flame for 
Remember what we said about fire or the sailboat for marine, weather, or mobile phones. The 

Touch K500 willhcover any common frequency in the ROM set you 

select. 

There's also an LED quartz clock with an alarm. A counter that 
tallies the number of times a channel is used. Plus a device that can 
remotely activate electrical equipment. 
To really experience it all, see your Regency retailer. When it comes 


everything? With the Touch K500 
to scanners, he has everything. wy 
Keqency, 


The scanner “+ 
for those who won’t 
settle for anything less 
than everything. 


Just touch priority and the Touch K500 will sample channel 1 every 


wr; 


ne Bey BN . *RAM: Regency Alterable Memory * 
Regency Electronics, Inc. « 7707 Records St. Indianapolis, IN 46226 *ROM: Regency Organized Memory 
‘ency Scanner Christmas Specials are available at the following dealers: 


A "s Ed’s Radio Gene’s Radio Sawyer’s Cellar 

1201 Massachusetts Avenue 33 Hartwell Road 4 Clarendon St. 48 Linden St. 

Arlington, MA 02174 Bedford, MA 01730 Natick, MA Berlin, MA 01503 
617-643-8770 617-275-8171 617-655-0459 617-838-2259 

Hours: Mon.-Fri. 9 am - 9 pm, Wed. & Hours: Mon.-Sat. 9 am - 9 pm, Sun. Walk-in Hours: Tues. & Thurs. 6 - 9 — Hours: Mon.-Fri. 9 am - 9 pm, Sat. 9 
Sat. 9 to 6, Sun. 1-6 pm 12-6 pm pm, Sat. 9 am-6 pm am - 5 pm 
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comic center snap from Dwight 
Wheeler over Eddie Hare’s head 
simply affirmed that this was 
another Patriot-Dolphin fiasco. 
By the time a Grogan fumble and 
van Schamann field goal made it 
32-17 Miami, the loyal junk- 
eteers had folded their red pen- 
nants heading for the exits and, 
presumably, Disney World. 


* * 


The charter flight home pro- 
vided a small.insight into the 
nature of professional athletes — 
athletes in general, in fact. As the 
Patriots, quiet but not melan- 
choly, filed into the plane, Steve 
Nelson, the team’s most aggres- 
sive player, spied two younger 
players staring into space. 
“Com’on, you young’uns,” he 
said smiling, ‘’Life’s too serious to 
take seriously.” 

The two players laughed. 
“That sounds good coming from 
you.” 

“Yeah, Nelson,” added Steve 
Grogan. “You almost got into a 
fight with Don Shula.”’ 

Nelson and Shula had had a 
little encounter following a Nel- 
son personal foul near the Miami 
bench late in the game. 

“You should have heard the 
names he was calling me,”’ Nel- 
son said. 

“You've heard 
Grogan noted. 

“Yeah, but never from a head 
coach.” 

Nelson’s calm recollection of a 
crazed moment in a crazed sport 
(Russ Francis, concussion, joined 
the appalling list of Patriot 
casualties) provides a clue, I 
think, to why so many top 
athletes seem so much calmer 
about the business of competi- 
tion than the rest of us. Simply 
put, they get to do something 
about losing, even when it’s hap- 
pening. In Section 21, people 
could curse; in the press box, 
writers could sharpen pencils and 
“consult thesauruses; the coaches 
and club officials could rail at 
fate; but Steve Nelson could 
almost have a fight with the other 
team’s coach. Then, on the next 
play, he could try and knock * 
someone’s block off. How much 
more satisfying to body and soul. 
Never again will I wonder why a 
manager pinch-hits six runs 
down irtthe nirithg@gr why a team 
will call last-minute time outs 
when hopelessly behind. They do 
it because it’s fun, the only fun 
they’ve had all day. 


‘em_ before,” 


+ + 7 


Three seasons ago, the Patriots 
were hailed as “the best young 
team in football.”” Since then, 
most adjectives applied to the Pats. 
have been of the ‘’ powerhouse” 
variety. The question always is, 
why can’t the Patriots do better 
with the talent they have? The 
answer may be, there isn’t all that 
much talent. 

Oh, there are stars on the 
Patriots, to be sure. Fox, Tony 
McGee, Nelson, Stanley Mor- 
gan. But the occasional daz- 
zlingly perfect day has obscured a 
lot of people’s vision. The team in 
Miami was a team with no run- 
ning game and no one capable of 
stopping the other team’s best 
running back. These are serious 
flaws, and I’m not even mention- 
ing the special teams, where coach 
Erhardt admits the team’s been 
out-hit in recent weeks. Gen- 
erally, a coach would rather say 
he took cross-country in high 
school than admit his team had 
been out-hit. 

So right. now, the Patriots are 
the ‘best’ 8-6 team in the lea- 
gue. Unless they play much bet- 
ter for the rest of the season, they 
could wind up as the most 
“talent-laden” .500 ball club in 
the NFL. 

As for the playoffs, well, skip- 
ping the formula, let's just say it'd 
take a miracle for New England to 
reach even a. wild-card berth. 
Throughout their history, 
miracles have traditionally been 
what has happened to the other 


guy. * 





Graphite-impregnated Teflon® friction 
plates for smooth tape wind 


High-tensile strength leader staking 
prevents leader/hub detachment 


Head-cleaning leader 
tape keeps recorder 
heads clean 


Felt pad and beryllium/copper spring 


assembly for precise tape to head contact 


Precision guide rollers with stainless 
steel pins provide smoother tape 
movement with minimal friction 


Geand Mastec 
The Tape of the Staus 


True-Track™ fore-and-aft 
guide system for precise 
azimuth control 


AMPEX 


AMPEX CORPORATION Magnetic Tape Division Redwood City CA (415) 367-3888 





CONNECTICUT 
Audio Com 

Old Greenwich, CT 
East Coast Stereo 
Orange, CT 

Stereo Shop 
Hartford, CT 

Take 5 Audio 

New Haven, CT 


MAINE 

Hawkes T.V. & 

The Sound Cellar 
Westbrook, ME 
New England Music 
All locations 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Audio Design 

Pittsfield, MA 

B & G Stores 

New Bedford, MA 

Cape Cod Audio 
Hyannis, MA 

Del Padre Supply 
Springfield, MA 
Dunnington Super Drug 
Brockton, MA 

Eardrum of New England 
all locations 

Future World 

Fitchburg, MA 

Jordan Marsh 

all locations 


Lebow Labs 
Alliston, MA 

Lee Shops 
Needham Heights, MA 
Music Smith 
Hyannis, MA 

Music Systems LTD 
Cambridge, MA 
O’Coins 

Worcester, MA 
Shermans 

Boston, MA 

Sonic Seasonings 
Plymouth, MA 


Stereo Shops of Mass. 


Newton Center, MA 
Tweeter, Etc. 
Framingham, MA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Audio Lab 

Keene, NH 

Manchester Music and 
Auto Center 
Manchester, NH 

Tech Hifi 

Hanover, NH 


RHODE ISLAND 
Ann and Hope 
Cumberland, Ri 

Hifi 
Providence, Ri 
Tweeter, Etc. 
Providence, Ri 


VERMONT 
Ormsby T.V. 
Burre, VT 
Tech Hifi 
Burlington, VT 
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MMWEC 


Continued from page 14 

spoken proponent of nuclear power in 
general and of Seabrook in particular. If 
Bellotti is to oppose King for the Corner 
Office in 1982 — and he may — he could 
make great gains now, since each jab at 
the controversial nuclear power plant will 
also be a swipe at King. Moreover, Bel- 
lotti may well be the strongest state AG in 
the nation. Precedents in state and fed- 
eral court have established his indepen- 
dence from the executive, and his lion’s 
share of the vote (80 percent) in his 1978 
re-election established him as perhaps the 
most formidable Democrat in Massa- 
chusetts. Bellotti’s irrepressible activism 
— when addressed to such a volatile is- 
sue, and one that would otherwise be ig- 
nored before the King-appointed DPU — 
can't help but win him points in the lib- 
eral camp, which he has wooed with in- 
creasing success since his first term as 
AG. Says Rep. William Galvin (D-Bos- 
ton), ‘Like Georges Bank, let’s say that 
these DPU hearings are in the gallery of 
things Bellotti can list as liberal accom- 
plishments if and when he wants to trot 
them out.”’ An intervener in nuclear is- 
sues since 1977, long before the accident 
at Three Mile Island demonstrated to all 
elected officials the political mileage to be 


Jerry Berndt 


made inthe nuclear-debate;Bellotti-seems ~ 


ready to speak out even more on the is- 
sue. 

It should be noted, however, that Bel- 
lotti’s intervention on nuclear issues has 
always been based on the relatively safe 











Bellotti: trying to slow things down 


and populist grounds of expense, not on 
the more arcane and sensitive issues of 
health and safety. As an intervener be- 
fore the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion on the question of the feasibility of 
Boston Edison's plan to evacuate citizens 
during an emergency.at-its-Pilgrim-plant 
in Plymouth, for example, Bellotti has ar- 
gued that the implementation of the plan 
would be too costly, not that the plan it- 
self is inadequate. The distinction may 
seem minor, but it’s not lost on those nu- 
clear opponents who have been fighting 


for credibility in the nuclear debate since 
the turn of the decade, 

At the close of last Thursday’s DPU 
hearing, attended by DPU Chairwoman 
Doris Pote and Commissioners Jon Bon- 
sall and George Sprague, Pote indicated 


cials claimed, Seabrook construction 
would have to be suspended. In earlier 
statements, they have said that without 
an extension on loans due in January, 
their construction program would be be- 
set with additional delays. For obvious 


that the commission would take the AG‘s~—-reasons, PSC-awaits.a speedy and favor-_ 


motion under advisement and that the 
case would resume on December 11. 
Last Tuesday, PSC asked the New 
Hampshire Public Utilities Commission 
for an ‘‘emergency rate hike” of five per- 
cent, $12 million. Without it, PSC offi- 


able decision from the Massachusetts 
DPU. 

Thus it is that Bellotti may prove to 
have played a critical card at a crucial 
time. And timing, as much as anything, is 
the measure of a good politician. ® 











Prep 


are for 
the ‘do decade...take 
Part-Time Degree Pr 
at Northeastern University 


You can choose from more than 

50 Part-Time degree programs—and 
select from over 1,000 undergraduate 
courses—at 12 Northeastern campuses 
all over eastern Massachusetts. 

Right now, more than ever before, Northeastern’s degree 


programs are tailored to the needs of today’s men and 
women who have full- or part-time jobs or other commit- 


“I'm sure of one thing. 


Doing something about the many 
problems facing us all in 
y the 1980's is everyone's job. 
Butit's also an opportunity. . . 
if you're prepared. That's 
why I'mtaking part-time programs 
sat Northeastern University 
-\ ... where youcan geta college 
degree that will really 
mean something in the 


years ahead.” 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED CAMPUSES. 


To make higher education readily accessible, Northeastern offers courses 
at its main campus in BOSTON, its suburban campus in BURLINGTON, 
and its ten academic centers in BROCKTON, FRAMINGHAM, 
MARSHFIELD, MEDFORD, MILFORD, NORWOOD, READING, 


REVERE, SANDWICH and WEYMOUTH. 
WIDE CHOICE OF COURSES. 


Whether you're pursuing a degree or taking a course for self-enrichment, 
you can choose from over 1,000 undergraduate courses from among 
Northeastern’s more than 59 Part-Time Programs. Basic areas of study 
include: BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HEALTH PROFESSIONS, LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT AND SECURITY, ARTS AND SCIENCES, THERAPEUTIC REC- 
REATION SERVICES, ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY, SCIENCE, WOMEN’S 


CAREER PROGRAM, CAREER DEVELOPMENT. 


e Programs 





ments, but who are determined to continue their education. 


University College: 437-2400 
Lincoln College: 437-2500 (Engineering Technology and Science only) 
Burlington Campus: 272-5500 





REGISTER [" 
DECEMBER 3-7 
START CLASSES 
WEEK OF 
JANUARY 2, 1980 


Northeastern University 
University College 

102 Churchill Hall 

360 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 02115 


Please send me my 
free copy of the 
Northeastern 1980 
Winter Schedule. 


BP1204B « 








State. : Zip. 


Northeastern University 
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$299 = Marantz Sanyo B.LC. 


mpare this system with what you get for $299 at other 
stores: Marantz LS20 three-way speakers, the Sanyo 2016 
receiver and a B.I.C. 20Z belt-drive turntable with an 
Audio-Technica cartridge. Our competition uses the 
same turntable in their $429 system! 


$25.53 a month, $33.95 down, $25.53 a month for 12 months. Total deferred 
payment price, $340.31. Finance rates vary from state to state. 





699 Genesis Yamaha 


e heart of this system is the new, ultra-low distortion 
Yamaha CR-440 receiver. It powers a pair of wide-range 
Genesis 2 speakers. The Genesis 2’s are well known for 
their deep bass and hand-made drivers. The turntable is 
the rae ts Yamaha YP-B2 with an Ortofon cartridge. . 


$60.23 a month, $73.95 down, $60.23 a month for 12 months. Total deferred 
payment price $796.71. Finance rates vary from state to state. 








$399 Genesis Yamaha B.I1.C. 


is is the least expensive Yamaha system we have ever 
seen advertised. It features their CR-220 receiver, the 
new Genesis V-6 vented speaker system and the reliable 
B.1.C. 20Z turntable with an Audio-Technica cartridge. 
Now everyone can afford a Yamaha system. 


$32.88 a month, $48.95 down, $32.88 a month for 12 months. Total deferred 
payment price, $455.51. Finance rates vary from state to state. 


899 ADS Yamaha Dual 


is system combines the “invisible” sound of ADS 620 
loudspeakers with the incredibly low distortion (0.02%!) 
of the new Yamaha CR-640 receiver. To round off this 
dream system, we chose the new Dual 506 semi- 
automatic turntable with “ULM” tonearm and Ortofon 
cartridge. 
$77.33 a month, $93.95 down, $77.33 a month for 12 months. Total deferred 





$479 Yamaha JVC 


is system introduces the new Yamaha NS-4 
loudspeakers. In the true Yamaha tradition, the NS-4’s 
offer smooth, natural sound combined with stunning 
cabinetry. Powered by the Yamaha CR-220 receiver, this % 
system is rounded off by the JVC JLA-11 turntable with 
an Ortofon cartridge. 


$41.25 a month, $52.95 down, $41.25 a month for 12 months. Total deferred 
payment price, $547.95. Finance rates vary from state to state. 


$1 075 Bang & Olufsen » 


is is the first time we have ever advertised a complete 
Bang & Olufsen system for anywhere near $1,000. It 
features their sleek, ‘“‘no-knobs” 1900 receiver, the new 
2402 turntable and S-40 Phase-Link speakers. Beautiful 
Danish design that sounds as good as it looks. 


$90.83 a month, $128.75 down, $90.83 a month for 12 months. Total deferred 
payment price, $1,218.71. Finance rates vary from state to state 


payment price $1,021,91. Finance rates vary from state to state. 


“Six great stereo sy 
at the lowest prices 
in town. Guaranteed. 


Why should you buy your next stereo system 
from Tweeter? Here’s why: 

1. We don’t sell any run-of-the-mill stereo compo- 
nents or systems. (Most stores sell over twice as 
many brands!) No “house brand” speakers or toy 
turntables. Just 17 of the best names in the 
business. 

2. We guarantee you'll like your Tweeter system. If 
you don’t, bring it back within seven days and. 
we'll refund all your money. Bring it back within 
90 days, and we'll give you full credit towards the 


[weeier 


874 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 02115 738-4411 
102 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 02138 492-4411 
The Mall-Route 9, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 964-4411 
82 Burlington Mall Rd., Burlington, Mass. 01803 273-2200 
269 Thayer St., Providence, R.I. 02906 274-8900 


Systems 
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purchase of anything else in the store. 

3. We actually extend manufacturers’ warranties. 
Tweeter’s extra warranties cover all repair costs, 
parts and labor. Five years on speakers, three 
years on electronics and two years on turntables. 

4. We guarantee the lowest price. If you find the 
same system being sold for less at any authorized 
dealer in the area, show us the proof within. 30 
days and we'll refund the difference. 


Prices effective until December 24th, 1979. 


86 Worcester Rd.-Rt. 9, Framingham, Mass. 01701 879-1500 


The Mall of New Hampshire, Manchester, N.H. 03103 627-4600 


520 Amherst St.-Rt. 101A, Nashua, N.H. 03104 880-7300 
14 Front St.-Downtown, Worcester, Mass. 01608 752-2400 
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Continued from page 8 
industry’s other discontents, 
the average worker in the 


South remains anti-union. A 
textile worker will put in 35 years 


in a mill, come out with brown- 


lung and no retirement benefits, 
and still oppose unions. One 
reason: since the mills and other 
industries moved south, the 
working class has been upwardly 
mobile. Even if a textile worker is 
earning only a dime or two above 
minimum wage, he is probably 
making more money, and living 
better, than his father did. 
‘‘People are more concerned with 
getting and holding a job than 
they are with other issues, like 
unions and brown lung,” says 
Wingate Lassiter, editor of the 
Herald in Smithfield, a rural com- 
munity 30 miles southeast of 
Raleigh. ‘‘Somewhere down the 
road, there may be more interest 
in unions. Right now, people are 
scrambling for jobs.” 

Another reason: the average 
blue-collar worker in the South is 
subjected to a steady diet of anti- 
union propaganda. The ordinary 
sources of information, of course, 
are staunchly conservative; be- 
sides, every time an article 
appears linking a union leader to 
the mob, every time a Teamster 
gets a jail sentence, the textile 
mills and other employers re- 
print the articles and pass them 
out. 

‘Industries in the South, 
particularly the textile mills, are 
afraid of unions because they pay 
low wages,” Sol Jacobs says. 
“Union officials are painted as 
racketeers. They also tie unions to 
communism, and down here, the 
communist is the bogeyman. 
Unfortunately, Nelson Johnson 
and the CWP play right into 
that.” 

‘“There’s no tradition of union 
struggle down here like there is in 
Detroit, where people know that 
what they have comes from 
unions,” says Mark Smith, the 
friend of the CWP. Smith inter- 
rupted his Harvard years to 
organize the first African Libera- 


tion Day, in Washington, on May 
22, 1972, and to work in Cone 
and Burlington Mills. Besides 
earning money to live, Smith says 
he was in the mills to organize a 
union. 

“Black workers were excluded 
from the mills for a long time,” 
Smith continues. ‘Almost all the 
blacks who have been at Cone 
over 15 years started as janitors. 
Black workers in general are more 
receptive to unions than white 
workers. The whites who have 
been there 20 or 25 years are vic- 
tims of paternalism, of the ‘We've 
taken care of you’ line. The 
whites’ attitude has always been 
‘At least you've got a good steady 
mill job and the niggers can’t get 
ae 

Relations between the races in 
Greensboro itself: may be more 
distant than they are in the 
average textile mill. There are 
roughly 100,000 whites in the 
city, and about 57,000 blacks. 
Most of the whites live on the 
northwest side, most of the blacks 
on the east side. Greensboro is 
controlled by whites. Relations 
between the black and white com- 
munities are strained, and 
threaten to get worse. 

It is a measure of how things 
stand that the five colleges in and 
around the city — which are of- 
ten mentioned as a progressive 
influence, and which have been 
integrated for nearly a generation 
now — can still be described in 
racial terms: Bennett College and 
North Carolina Agricultural and 
Technical State are predominant- 
ly black; Greensboro College, 
Guilford College, and UNC- 
Greensboro are mostly white. 

The black community has not 
pushed for social change in 
Greensboro in the last decade. 
Blacks don’t even vote. Though 
better than a third of the city’s 
residents are black, only 16 per- 
cent of the people who went to 
the polls for city elections on 
November 6 were black. The 
black community has fractured 
along economic lines; middle- 
class blacks don’t spend much 
time talking to poor blacks in 
Greensboro. The strong leaders 
that headed the civil-rights move- 
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Vic Nussbaum: “We're worlds ahead of most Northern cities .... 


ment in the ‘50s and ‘60s have 
grown old; there are no new 
leaders to take their places. Blacks 
say potential leaders have been 
killed, been sent to jail, or been 
co-opted into the establishment. 
Sol Jacobs thinks that blacks have 


achieved some material success 
and “‘have chosen to rest there. 
They haven't pushed for power 
and responsibility. Nobody is go- 
ing to hand it to them. Black 


leaders have gone in too much for: 


material things for themselves.” 


“The blacks and poor are silent 
and complacent,’’ says Curtis 
Figures, a 22-year-old black man 
who has been unable to find a job 
since graduating from Carolina 
A&T in June. ‘They're satisfied 

Continued on page 32 
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Boston this week. 





Bill Lee, one of baseball's best pitchers and certainly 


It will be the first time for the Spaceman to go on 
the most outspoken hurler in the majors, returns to Boston radio since the notorious trade, so be prepared 
for a season full of anecdotes on baseball, pollution, the 

He won't be wearing a Red Sox uniform, but he will be status of the world and even a few comments on inter- 
visiting his favorite radio station to tell all the WBCN stellar overdrive. 
“Boston Sunday Review” listeners what has happened in 
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most important news and feature magazine. 
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SPECIAL PURCHASE 


SALE! 


The K&L Bomber has done it again! By closing the deal 
on a handful of car stereo and hifi component special 
purchases, K&L Sound once again passes the savings 
onto you ... and just in time for Christmas! Listed 
below is just a sampling of what you'll find. Despite the 
large quantities many items won't last long, so don't 


delay! 


f master charge 


K&L 


Sound 


NORWOOD 2810 Providence Hwy. (Route 1) Mon.-Fri. 11-9 Sat. 10-5 (617) 769-6880 


Financing Available 
All units subject to prior sale. 
Some quantities limited. 

We are not responsible for typographical errors. 


GSANYO CAR STEREO 
AT TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


The K&L Bomber has just purchased a truck- 
load of factory repacked Sanyo units at tre- 
mendous savings! These new, open box units 
all carry a 90 day parts & labor warranty and 
are packed with all related parts. Quantities 
are limited. 


in-dash AM/FM cassette, autoreverse, dolby, more than 12 
watts per channel, biamplified. Regularly $170 NOW $139. 


in-dash AM/FM cassette w/adjustable shafts, mini chassis just 
1%” high. Regularly $85 NOW $65. 
in-dash AM/FM auto reverse cassette; dolby, sendust alloy head, 
head, line outputs, loudness, muting over 14 watts RMS per 
channel, biamplified. Regularly $204 NOW $169. 
in-dash AM/FM autoreverse cassette, dolby, sendust alloy head, 
line outputs, loudness, muting, compact 2” high chassis. Regu- 
larly $187. NOW $149. 
in-dash AM/FM cassette, pushbutton tuning, bass & treble con- 
trols, locking rewind & fast forward, muting. Regularly 
$144.50 NOW $119. 


in-dash AM/FM autoreverse cassette, pushbutton tuning dolby, 
loudness, 1.0 uV sensitivity, FM muting, over 14 watts per chan- 
nel, bi amplified. Regularly $204 NOW $169. 


Many other models available at similar savings. 


WATERTOWN 75 N. Beacon st. 
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with the gains they've made. All 
in all, I’d say that black people 
have been more or less ap- 
peased.” 

“Racism in Greensboro is a 
thinking man’s game,’’* says 
Robert Spruill, a 24-year-old 
reporter for the Carolina Peace- 
maker, Greensboro’s black paper. 
“We've been able to get to one 
level above service jobs. The 
progress has halted. To advance, 
to get a promotion to a 
responsible job, you have to go to 
court. And the courts have a five- 
or six-year backlog of cases. 

“I don’t feel I can go as far as 
my abilities will take me in 
Greensboro,” Spruill concludes. 
“If you're black and you want to 
advance in this town, you have to 
keep your mouth shut.” 

Other black people say the 
reason their community has 
grown apathetic is that blacks 
have. been shut out of city 
government. ‘The novelty of 
seeing a black elected to office has 
worn off,” says B.J. Battle. ‘’The 
average black doesn’t vote be- 
cause he doesn’t think his vote 
makes a difference. He knows the 
system is controlled by the voters 
across town.”’ 

~ Members of the city council are 
elected at large in Greensboro. 


Any number of candidates can 
run; the top six finishers get the 
jobs. Because whites outnumber 
blacks by almost two to one, and 
because they vote with greater 
consistency, five of the six 
councilors have traditionally 
come from the affluent northwest 
side. For the last 10 years there 
has been but one black, Jimmie 
Barber, on the city council. No 
one I talked to, white or black, 
described Barber as being 
anything but a token. 

‘‘Blacks vote for Barber 
because they recognize his name, 
and whites because he is weak 
and they can control him,’’ says 
Eula Vereen, a black woman who 
heads the Good Government 
Committee, a group of 12 black 
people who endorse and work for 
local political candidates. ‘Barber 
would have been elected in the 
last election without the black 
vote. He is there because the 
whites know there has to be a 
black on city council, and they 
know Jimmie Barber won’t rock 
the boat. The biggest trouble they 
have with him is keeping him 
awake during the meetings.” 

For a decade, blacks and white 
liberals have been trying to estab- 
lish a ward system for electing the 
city council. In 1969, the white 
vote turned out to defeat a 
proposition to divide Greensboro 
into eight wards; in 1975, a com- 
mittee called “Save Our City” 
campaigned against splitting the 


city into six wards. 

“The clear implication was 
‘Save our city from the blacks,’ ” 
Sol Jacobs says. ‘It was the 
blacks who were pushing for the 
ward system. The campaign was 
run out of the Chamber of 
Commerce by the power struc- 
ture. They used the Chamber's 
office, its staff, mailing list, and 
telephone bank.” 

The city was ‘saved’ again 
that time around. A proposition 
to divide the city into seven 
wards, with two more councilors 
elected at large, will go before the 
voters in 1980. If it fails, black 
leaders have said they will file suit 
to have the city redistricted in 
federal court. 

The failure of the black com- 
munity to win power in the ’70s, 
the anti-union bias, and the 
generally low wages paid by in- 
dustries in and around Greens- 
boro go a long way toward 
explaining why the CWP is there. 
As does the fact that not all the 
CWP members are the ‘‘out- 
siders’’ that civic leaders keep 
calling them. Nelson Johnson, for 
example, has been a force in 
Greensboro for 15 years. 

* * * 

Jerry Rubin, the ex-radical, 
came to Greensboro to speak at 
Guilford College on November 
16. The Greensboro Daily News 
quoted one of the five students 
who picketed the performance as 
saying, ‘The Rubin of the ‘60s 


would be out here protesting with 
us now, not getting paid to 
speak.” 

Rubin did his gig, picked up 
$1800, and left town. 

The night he spoke, I was 
across town in CWP head- 
quarters, trying to understand 
how such intelligent people, 
dedicated to real social change, 
could have bought into a violent 
brand of Marxism. I was not the 
first to ask the question about 
self-described revolutionaries, | 
knew, but the knowledge didn’t 
make the question go away. The 
CWP too clearly represents the 
triumph of rhetoric over reality. 

Signe Waller, the widow of Jim 
Waller, marched behind her 
husband’s coffin in the funeral 
procession of those killed on 
November 3. Newspapers all over 
the country printed her photo- 
graph — wearing his picture 
around her neck and carrying an 
unloaded carbine. She had been to 
see the district attorney that day 
to collect her husband’s wallet, 
but DA Michael Schlosser 
wouldn’t turn it over: the wallet 
was riddled with bullet holes and 
was, therefore, evidence. 

When we spoke, Signe was 
wearing a wedding band on a 
chain around her neck, and pain 
was etched on her face. But she 
would not express any personal 
grief. The only love she talked 
about was the party’s love for the 
masses. It is as if she has lost a fel- 
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low soldier: death and loss are the 
prices you pay in war. 

“My husband did not die in 
vain,” she says. ‘Within five to 
10 years, there will be a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. The 
capitalist class will be over- 
thrown in America. The 
consolidation of socialism will 
occur through a bloodless and 
bloody process.” 

Waller describes the CWP as a 
movement of love for the masses 
and hatred for the capitalist 
class.”” I see her hatred not when 
we are talking about capitalists 
but when I ask if she thinks 
Marcuse was right about Ameri- 
can workers’ selling out for 
material goods. 

‘Marcuse shows incredible 
contempt for the working class,” 
she says, her eyes snapping. 
There's no way you can be a 
Marxist divorced from class 
struggle. Marcuse was an 
academic sitting in a room, 
divorced from class struggle, 
worried about tenure.” 

The CWP’s members have 
many things in common. They 
are all highly skilled people. They 
all came to Greensboro because 
they believe that America in 
general, and the South in 


. particular, is ripe for revolution. 


They feel that the Southern labor- 
er is being exploited, perhaps 
more than any other American 
worker. If they work with the 
people in the mills, if they talk to 
workers, educate them, show 
them how they are being op- 
pressed, the CWP members feel 
they will radicalize the Southern 
work force and start the 
revolution that will bring down 
capitalism. The CWP has chosen 
a particular historical analysis 
of American society; its members 
think that all history is made by 
the masses in rising up to 
overthrow their oppressors. It 
happened in Russia, in China, in 
Cuba, and in three or four 
African countries. It will 
eventually happen here. The vast 
complexity:of American life, the 
dozens of groups working for 
social change — the environ- 
mentalists, the anti-nuke move- 
ment, the feminists, the gays, the 
blacks and chicanos — do not 
matter. Revolution is the only 
answer: 

Night after night at the Golden 
Eagle Motel, I'd find myself 
waking from a sound sleep with 
the faces of the people who were 
slain staring at me. I'd lie in bed 
wondering how people who had 
so much to offer ended up get- 
ting shot by the Klan. How is it 
that people who have a vision of a 
better society turn to violence? 
How did they come to adopt a 
doctrine that has so little direct 
relation to life as most of us live 
it? Did they really think there is 
going to be a revolution in 
America? Over and over, I asked 
myself: did they die in vain? 

* * + 

The people killed on November 
3 are a good cross-section of the 
exceptional people the CWP has 
attracted. 

— Jim Waller, a 37-year-old 
white man, was one of the first to 
die November 3. He was a 
pediatrician, a graduate of the 
University of Chicago Medical 
School. He quit practicing 
medicine to work and organize in 
Cone Mills’ Haw River Plant, 
halfway between Greensbero and 
Durham. 

‘Most people at the plant 
didn’t know Jim was a doctor,” 
says his widow. ‘We were search- 
ing for answers..We were in 
agreement about the corrupt 
nature of capitalism. We decided 
what was needed was a vanguard 
party of revolution. We asked 
ourselves what the quickest way 
to revolution was. We decided 
what was needed is full-time 
revolutions. You can always 
make a doctor out of a revolu- 
tionary, but you can’t make a 
revolutionary out of a doctor.” 

Waller was elected president of 
his ACTWU local at the Haw 

Continued on page 34 
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River plant. CWP members say 
he overcame the workers’ fear of 
communism by being an ag- 
gressive and dedicated union 
leader. Waller was fired in August 
of last year for failing to state he 
was a doctor on his employment 
application. He was working in a 
water- and sewage-treatment 
plant in Greensboro when he was 


killed. 


— Cesar Cauce, 28, a Cuban 
whose family fled when Castro 
came to power, graduated magna 
cum laude from Duke, with a 
degree in political science. Cauce 
was working as a data processor 
at Duke University Hospital 
when he was killed. He was one 
of the leaders of an unsuccessful 
attempt to unionize 2300 
technical, clerical, and_ service 
workers there. 


— Mike Nathans, white and 
33, graduated from Duke Medical 
School in 1973. Nathans’s 
residency was in pediatrics at 
Duke; he did post-graduate work 
in child development at the 
University of Virginia. Last year, 
Nathans helped organize an air- 
lift of medical supplies to 
Rhodesia. He was working at the 
Lincoln Community Health 
Center — treating poor, black 
children, mostly — when he was 
killed. Physicians at the center say 
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B.J. Battle: “Greensboro 
the system.” 


he was an exceptional doctor. 

— Bill Sampson, white and 31, 
was a Phi Beta Kappa at 
Augustana College in Rock 
Island, Illinois. He graduated 
magna cum laude in 1970, and 
went on to Harvard Divinity 
School, where he earned a 
master’s. Apparently still search- 
ing, Sampson went to medical 
school at the University of 
Virginia. He was just short of 
finishing when he quit and went 


vould be a different town today if 


to work in the Cone Mills White 
Oak Plant in Greensboro. 
According to eyewitness Sally 
Bermanzohn, it was Sampson 
who may have fired the first one 
or two shots in the November 3 
melee. When Sampson was hit, 
the CWP says, he handed his gun 
to another party member and said 
‘Keep on firing” before he died. 

— Sandra Smith, black and 29, 
was a former president of the 
Carolina A&T student body. 
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Nelson (Johnson) had stayed within 


Professors there remember her as 
an outstanding student. Smith 
was a member of a number of 
black activist groups; for five 
years, she worked at the Cone 
Mills Revolution Plant in Greens- 
boro. One of the founders and 
chairperson of the ‘‘Revolution 
Organizing Committee,” Smith 
spent five years at the plant try- 
ing to form a union. Her efforts 
were, ultimately, unsuccessful. 


warms you... 
HEART, BOD 


AND SOUL 


Perhaps the CWP can best be 
understood by considering 
Nelson Johnson, the black man’* 
who is its leader. I liked Nelson 
Johnson a great deal. Talking to 
him in CWP headquarters was 
strange and fascinating: the 
blinds were down and the drapes 
were drawn, and every once in a 
while, a CWP member would 
peek around a blind, looking for 
‘them,’ the police and the FBI, 
who were out there somewhere. 
Johnson has striking brown eyes 
that hold yours while he talks. He 
is soft-spoken and very intent; 
everything he says seems 
important. Now and then he 
would pause to stare at the knife 
wounds on his hands and arms, 
probing the stitches with a finger. 

“Nelson Johnson had one of 
the greatest potentials for leader- 
ship I’ve ever seen,’ says Sol 
Jacobs, who has known him since 
the mid-’60s. ‘He had the Cham- 
ber of Commerce eating out of his 
hand.” 

‘‘Nelson. Johnson _ has 
contributed much to the welfare 
of this community, and I can’t ig- 
nore that,’’ says banker B.J. 
Battle. ‘He has been consistent in 
working for the down-and-out 
over the years. People would 
come to Nelson to take care of 
housing, welfare, and employ- 
ment problems. Nelson would 
intercede and take up the cause. 

“Nelson was one of the few 
people in Greensboro who could 
rally black people across the 

Continued on page 36 
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Continued from page 34 
spectrum,” Battle continues. 
‘He's frank. He doesn’t hide any- 
thing. People respect him for that. 
I told Nelson he owed it to the 
community to stay in the system. 
We needed him. Greensboro 
would be a different town today if 
Nelson had stayed within the 
system. But he didn’t. When you 
run too far ahead of your flock, 
you lose them.” 

Nelson Johnson was born 36 
years ago, in Littleton, North 
Carolina. His parents were 
farmers. From 1961 to 1965, 
Johnson was an air policeman in 
the Air Force. When he got out, 
he went to live with an aunt in 
New York City. They had long 
arguments about the Vietnam 
War — Johnson was for the war, 
his aunt against it — and their 
arguments, he says, made him be- 
gin to question his beliefs. 

In the fall of ‘65, Johnson 
enrolled in Carolina A&T. He also 
started ‘‘Greensboro United 
Tutorial Services’’ (GUTS), an 
organization of A&T students 
that tutored kids in housing 
projects. Johnson says he began 
to see that kids needed tutoring 
because their parents weren't 
employed and they weren't eat- 
ing right. ‘I began to wonder if 
we could be more useful tutoring 
or attacking the conditions that 
caused the need for tutoring,’ ,he 
says. 

By the fall of ‘66, Johnson had 
turned against the war. He joined 
friends who were picketing the 
ROTC building at A&T. The next 
day, the mayor of Greensboro 
called him into his office. ‘‘He 
jumped all over me,’’ Johnson re- 
calls. ‘‘He wanted to know how I| 
could lead a tutorial program and 
demonstrate. Frankly, the guy 
scared me. I left his office 
wondering why I couldn’t go out 


Howell Oakley 








Sol Jacobs ponders-a map of his city. Of the CWP: ‘Haven't 


with a sign saying the war was 
wrong, and how that was in con- 
flict with tutoring black kids.”’ 
The following year, Johnson 
met Howard Fuller, a black 
activist who was working for the 
Ford Foundation. Johnson says 
that Fuller, who changed his 
name to Owusi Sadukia, “had a 
profound effect on me. He was 
lucid and charismatic.’’ Johnson 
joined Sadukia’s Foundation for 
Community Development, a 
community-action organization 
based on the Saul Alinsky model. 
Johnson worked in housing 
projects and organized rent 
strikes. In 1968, he organized a 


cafeteria-workers’ strike at 
Carolina A&T. He collected 
enough food from stores in the 
black community to feed 3000 
students every day. Carolina 
A&T finally met the workers’ de- 
mands. At year later, Johnson led 
a Greensboro sanitary-workers’ 
strike that was less successful. 

“IT began to realize that black 
people had to control their own 
community,’ Johnson says. ‘I 
began to see that most of the 
benefits were accruing to one 
nationality. Stokely Carmichael 
came down for a series of meet- 
ings, and | got interested in Pan- 
Africanism.” 


they read history?” 


In 1970, a Dudley High School 
student named Claude Barnes ran 
for president of the student body. 
Dudley is a predominantly black 
high school; its student-body 
presidents traditionally came 
from the Benbow Park area, a 
black middle- to upper-middle- 
class neighborhood. Claude 
Barnes lived in Morningside 
Homes, and he wasn’t much of a 
student until Johnson began 
tutoring him. Johnson says that 
Barnes's principal considered him 
‘subversive’ because he was a 
member of Youths for the Unity 
of Black Society, the youth wing 
of the Greensboro Association of 


Poor People, both organizations 
founded and chaired by Nelson 
Johnson. The principal ruled that 
Barnes was scholastically in- 
eligible to run for office. Later, an 
investigating committee made up 
of Greensboro citizens dis- 
covered that Barnes was indeed 
eligible. 

Students wrote in Barnes’s 
name, and he won by a three-to- 
one margin. The school 
administration disallowed the 
election. A group of students 
walked out; they were promptly 
suspended. More students walked 
out. They went en masse to the 
A&T campus to look for Nelson 
Johnson, who was vice-president 
of the college’s student body at 
the time. The police arrived, and a 
riot erupted. Shots were fired. An 
A&T student named Willie 
Grimes was killed. It was never 
determined whether he died from 
bullets fired by the police or by a 
civilian. After Grimes’s death, a 
state of emergency was declared, 
the campus was sealed off, and 
the National Guard was called in. 

“Nelson was asked by the 
students to intercede,” B.J. 
Battles recalls. ‘‘He went onto the 
A&T campus to negotiate to 
prevent violence, and was ar- 
rested for trespassing. He was 
given a jail sentence. The black 
community did its civic duty and 
negotiated his relase.”’ 

After the A&T riot, Johnson 
turned his attention to Africa. He 
and Owusi Sadukia got in con- 
tact with liberation movements in 
Angola and Mozambique. John- 
son founded Students Organized 
for Black Unity (SOBU), an 
organization that collected cloth- 
ing, money, and medical supplies 
and sent them to revolutionaries 
fighting in Guinea-Bissau and 
Mozambique. 

“The leaders in Africa were 
studying Marxism,’ Johnson 
says. ‘In 1971 and 1972, I started 
reading Marxism, but in no 

Continued on page 38 
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Killing 
Continued from page 36 
systematic way. I found that 
Mao’s writings were clear and 
succinct, because he was writing 
for an uneducated audience. After 
Maol read Lenin, and then Marx. 
“You learn Marxism aspect by 
aspect,” Johnson says. ‘Sooner 
or later, you confront the class- 
analysis question.”’ 


* » * 


From the ‘‘class-analysis 
question,” it is but a short leap of 
faith to the tragedy at Morning- 
side Homes. The party believes 
we are witnessing the death 
throes of capitalism: because 
more and more money is being 
invested in municipal bonds in- 
stead of industries that create 
jobs, fewer goods are being 
produced. Workers get laid off, a 
surplus is created, and more 
money is printed. Inflation 
results, and workers become un- 
able to buy back the goods they 
produce. 

Historically, the party claims, 
the capitalist system has sought to 
solve similar problems by seek- 
ing out a cheaper labor force, so 
that goods can be produced for 
less. But now, says the CWP line, 
because there are no new colonies 
to settle, the reservoir of cheap, 
exploitable labor is drying up. 
“For the first time, the US is 
forced to absorb some of its own 
inflation,” Nelson Johnson says. 
“There is no place for the 
economic crisis to land except on 
the heads of the American 
people.’” The CWP believes that 
textile mills are especially vulner- 
able, because historically they 
reflect economic changes 
dramatically. 

The CWP believes that in times 
of economic crisis the capitalists, 
working through agencies like the 
FBI, manipulate “thugs’’ like the 
KKK and the Nazis into setting 
poor people against each other. 
The Klan encourages people to 
blame scapegoats — blacks, Jews, 
and communists — for their woes. 
It is CWP policy to confront the 
Klan so that “the masses”’ will see 
they have a choice. 

“You can put on a sheet and 
blame the niggers and Jews for 
$1-a-gallon gas,’ Johnson says, 
“or you can organize to create a 
system that abolishes the prob- 
lems inherent in capitalism. There 
is less and less middle ground. 
Everything is in preparation for 
revolution. 

“The ruling class can’t under- 
stand us. They think we are ob- 
sessed by ideals that can’t pos- 
sibly be achieved. That's tradi- 
tional. Every ruling class thinks 
that.’ 

Before I left CWP head- 
quarters for the last time, I asked 
Johnson how long he thaught he 
had to live. We were standing 
near the door; realizing he was in 
front of a window, Johnson 
stepped back hurriedly. 

“TI don’t know,” he.said. ‘‘They 
may have decided they didn’t hit 
us hard enough. This thing is not 
about talk. Talk is only a guide to 
action. There has to’ be some 
fighting, some bloodshed. Blood- 
shed is inevitable. We want as 
many comrades and friends alive 
as possible, but some will be 
killed. It’s very sad. That they 
have to shoot us is an indication 
of the strength of our political of- 
fensive, and their weakness. If 
they assassinate me, they'll re- 
gret it. Hundreds of others will 
rise to take my place.” 


* * * 


The party line. sounds logical 
enough late at night, at head- 
quarters. But the next day, at the 
Caroliria Circle Mall, watching 
hordes of happy shoppers drag 
their purchases from store to 
store, it becomes clear how little 
the CWP has to do with the peo- 
ple around them. Nelson John- 
son, Signe Waller and the rest 
opted for power instead of 

Continued on page 40 
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Continued from page 38 
change, which is a long, slow 
process; tie CWP simply 
couldn’t wait. Its members want 
action, now. They want to be 
heroes. They are probably think- 
ing of the day when Morning- 
side Homes is turned into a 
monument, with larger-than-life 
statues of the five martyrs who 
died for revolution in America. 

They are deluded. They are ir- 
relevant to all but the fanatic right 
wing. Signe Waller says that ‘‘the 
response of the masses has been 
overwhelming.” That is not true. 
No one has been beating down 
the CWP’s door. In all the time I 
spent in headquarters, I never 
once heard the phone ring. Nel- 
son Johnson says that the CWP 
“is widely respected in Morning- 
side Homes,” but the people I 
talked to there just want to be left 
alone. 

‘‘We don’t want any part of the 
Communists,”’ said a middle-aged 
lady who lives in Morningside. 
‘They got no business over here. 
They are using us and our homes 
to make themselves look good. If 


they keep~on comin’ over here, ff 


sooner or later one of us is going 
to get killed.” 

“If this had happened to 
Greensboro residents, if the peo- 
ple of Morningside had been 
holding an anti-Klan rally and 
they had been shot by Nazis and 
the Klan, this city would still be 
burning,” said Herman Gist, a 
black political organizer, two 
weeks after the shootings. ‘“The 
communist cause is suicidal. 
People don’t understand what 
they are talking about. Ask any- 
one in Morningside Homes what 
communism is about, and you 
won't get one concrete answer. 
Ideology has to be translated to be 
effective, and that isn’t 
happening. How are you going to 
get us to give up what we’ve 
struggled for and go to com- 
munism? The communists are 
preaching in a church that doesn’t 
have any members.” 

“The CWP hasn’t made any in- 
roads in Greensboro,”’ Sol Jacobs 
says. ‘At a meeting 10 years ago, 
the question of how you can tell a 
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A CWP poster: “Everything is in preparation for the revolution.’ 


leader came up. Nelson Johnson 
said, ‘You look behind him.’ He 
has to face that now. He can get 
people to listen, but not to follow. 

“The whole thing makes me 
sick,”” Jacobs continues, his eyes 


suddenly filling with tears. ‘I 
read their newspaper, and it 
reminded me of the Daily Worker 
of the ‘30s. Don’t they know that 
kind of rhetoric doesn’t lead any- 
where? Don’t they know it 


, 


doesn’t relate to reality? Haven't 
they read history? 

‘From my point of view, Nel- 
son Johnson is responsible for 
those deaths,” Jacobs concludes. 
“IT know the idea is that blood- 


shed leads to revelution. But God 
Almighty, to lose young. doctors 
who could really make .a 
contribution .€>. .’’ Jacobs shakes 
his head, unable to continue. 

* * * 

Which brings us to the Klan 
the CWP has chosen to bait and 
confront. There is no doubt the 
KKK is on the rise in the South: 
the more the economy turns 
down, the higher its membership 
- mostly poor and rural — rises. ~ 

“The Klan is an expression of 
the redneck mentality,’’ sayy Sol 
Jacobs. ‘The guys who did the 
shooting November 3 are as much 
victims as the people they killed. 
They have no pathways, no way 
to express themselves. If you 
don’t understand something, you 
fear it. If you fear it, you shoot 
it, 

The Klan’s membership rolls 
are highly secret. A Klansman is 
allowed only to say he is a mem- 
ber, and to give the name of his 
Grand Dragon. The Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai 
B'rith (ADL) probably monitors 
the Klan’s activity more closely 
than any agency except the FBI. 
The ADL estimates that Klan 
membership has grown national- 
ly. by-around 25 percent in the last” 
18 months, and by 50 percent 
since 1975. The ADL figures the 
Klan has about 10,500 members, 
80 percent of them in the South. 
The ADL thinks that for every 
dues-paying member, there are 
about 10 Klan sympathizers. 

“The Klan is rolling,” says 
Virgil Griffin of Stanley, North 
Carolina, a farming and textile 
town 15 miles northeast of 
Charlotte. Griffin is’ Grand 
Dragon of the Invisible Empire of 
the KKK in North Carolina, one® 
of the largest and most militant 
Klan factions in the state. I talked 
to him late one Sunday night, af- 
ter Griffin had returned home 
from a week on the road. He was 
traveling to raise bail money for 
“the 15 Christian soldiers’’ 
charged with murder and con- 
spiracy in Greensboro. (Griffin 
himself disappeared“for -a~weekes 
after the killings. Then he turned 
himself in to the FBI in Char- 
lotte; he was questioned for two 
hours and released.) 

Griffin seems typical of the 

Continued on page 42 
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average Klansman. An ‘‘avowed 
white racist,” he is a 35-year-old 
textile-mill employee who was 
fired when he did not call in for a 
week after the November 3 shoot- 
ings. He has five children, ages 
five to 16. 

If the CWP’s fears about the 
FBI are irrational, the Klan suf- 
fers from massive paranoia about 
the communists. ““There are com- 
munists all across the state,’’ Grif- 
fin says. ‘“They’ve got members 
and sympathizers in even the 
smallest towns. People who join 
the CP don’t know what they’re 
getting into. They holler that 
they're for the working man, so 
people join not knowing that 
communists are going to try to 
overthrow the country with 
violence. 


“If we didn’t have a Com- 
munist Party, we wouldn’t have 
trouble with the niggers,’ Grif- 
fin continues. ‘“The CP is using 
the niggers. If the CP takes over, 
they'll say the hell with the 
niggers and do away with them. 
They are more against the niggers 
than the Klan.” 

Griffin says the Klan wants to 
see the schools segregated, that it 
thinks no one should be allowed 
to fly the communist flag in 
America. Abortion clinics should 
be closed, says Griffin, because 
‘Abortion is a plot to destroy the 
white race.’ Foreigners like “the 
spics and boat people’ must be 
kept out “or we won't have any 
white people left.’’ A person ar- 
rested on a drug charge should get 
a 10-year sentence for the first of- 
fense, and a mandatory life 
sentence for a second one. ‘We 
feel the Communist Party is 
responsible for drugs,’’ Griffirt 
says. “It’s a plot to destroy the 


a” 


minds and morals of people. 

“We're trying to elect people to 
office who will do something 
about this,’ Griffin says. “I’m 
talking to people who want to run 
for office as Klansmen.”’ 

Griffin has also been talking to 
Nazis. He was one of the organ- 
izers of a meeting between Klans- 
men and Nazis in Louisburg, 
North Carolina, on September 21. 
The meeting was held to create 
the United Racist Front. Accord- 
ing to an account in the Raleigh 
Times, members of the two 
groups ate barbecued pork, show- 
ed off their high-powered 
weapons, traded racist jokes, 
hung a noose from an oak tree for 
“purely inspirational purposes,”’ 
and spoke from a podium de- 
corated with a ‘‘burning’’ cross 
created by red lights. 

“I ain't saying nothing bad 
about the Nazis,” Griffin told me. 
‘They are white, I am white, their 
beliefs are almost the same as 


ours. It’s hard to get some Klan 
people into the same~ building 
with the Nazis, because we 
fought them in the war. But we’re 
not fighting them anymore. We 
all have to unite. We all have to 
stand up for white people.” 
The Nazi Party in North 
Carolina is headed by 26-year-old 
Harold Covington. Covington is 
the number-two man in the 
National Socialist Party of 
America (behind Frank Collin, 
who lives in Chicago). Coving- 
ton is also chief of staff of the 
Storm troopers, and deputy editor 
of The New Order, the Nazi 
newspaper. This storm. trooper 
has a beard, a pot gut, and so little 
definition in his arms that they 
resemble flippers. The day I inter- 
viewed him he was wearing a 
rumpled lime-green wash-and- 
wear shirt, baggy pants, and 
plastic loafers so badly cracked 
his socks showed through. He is 
extremely articulate, and quick to 
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smile. But to Covington, hatred is 
a virtue, and hatred consumes his 
life. 

The first thing Covington did 
was show me a framed deporta- 
tion order from Rhodesia. 
Covington went to Africa to serve 
in the Rhodesian army; he was 
deported for starting a Nazi 
party. ‘White people over there 
had a choice between a Nazi 
Rhodesia and a_ black 
Zimbabwe,’’ Covington says. “I 
hope they like what they got.’”’ 

Covington has been a Nazi for 
eight years. He was given an early 
but honorable discharge from the 
US Army after a fight with, black 
soldiers in a bar in Hawaii. In 
February of 1976, Covington 
wrote an article that was 
considered too racist for the Nazi 
newspaper. ‘‘My two main ac- 
complishments are getting 
deported from Rhodesia, one of 
the most racist countries on earth, 
for being too racist, and writing 
an article that was considered too 
racist for the Nazi newspaper,” 
Covington says. 

The American Nazi Party was 
reunified last year, and Coving- 
ton’s article has since been pub- 
lished in the Nazi newspaper (the 
man is, after all, deputy editor). 
One sentence should give the 
idea: ‘To feel my fingers around 
the throat of a Jew and to squeeze 
and squeeze would be an experi- 
ence so overpoweringly exquisite, 
so frought (sic) with maginifcent 
(sic) joy, that every cop in 
Chicago could pump me full of 
lead in the next instant and | 
would die a fulfilled and 
contented man.” 

Covington admits that four of 
the 15 people arrested in Greens- 
boro are Nazis. He was not in 
Greensboro (because of ‘a valid 
personal reason’’), but says that if 
he had been, the killings would 
not have happened: ‘‘We’re not 
ready for direct confrontation yet. 
I'd rather have 15 good men on 
the streets than five dead reds. It 
was a victory for us, but a costly 
one.” 

Covington claims the Nazis @re 
gaining strength every week. He 
won't say how many members the 
party has, but on the Monday I 
was there, Covington said he had 
received $300 in the mail, “and 
that’s a pretty good day for us. 

“Greensboro is a very dask 
cloud with a lot of silver lin- 
ings,” Covington says. ‘‘When 
we say something from now on, 
people are going to listen. Respect 
is based on bloodshed and broken 
heads. That's just the way it is.” 

Covington has been saying a 
lot of things lately, and making a 
lot of threats. “If those men are 
railroaded in Greensboro, there is 
going to be violence,”’ he says 
flatly. ‘‘I would not want to be 
sitting on that jury. If that trial 
turns into a hanging bee, the 
extremists are going to slip out of 
control. I told FBI agent Bill 
Moran on the phone that we're 
not afraid of the feds down here 
anymore. I told him that there’s 
going to be some dead FBI agents 
unless they act right. This 
country is on the verge of an 
explosion and (the FBI) knows it. 
If they’re going to suppress us, 
we might as well start the kill- 
ing.” 


+ * * 


Greensboro thinks its extrem- 
ists could have opened fire on one 
another anywhere, in much the 
way that Boston thinks its hatred 
is only accidentally Bostonian. 
The CWP thinks the New South 
is uniquely ripe for revolution. 
The Klan and the Nazis think 
North Carolina is being 
subverted. 

Sol Jacobs thinks the CWP 
should read history. But the CWP 
members have. They are con- 
vinced that Greensboro is in 1979 
what Munich was in the 1920s. 
They think our society is on the 
edge of collapse. So do the Klans- 
men and the. Nazis. And both 
sides think the 1980s began in 
Greensboro on November 3. 
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ELECTRIC EYE 


High noon: WNAC offers another 
serious side of Ted O’Brien 


by Larry Simonberg 


ou don’t always need the old razz- 
Y matazz in television, the glib one- 

liner, the pasted-on smile, the 
quick succession of camera angles, the 
loud voice and steady bombardment of 
pictures, pictures, pictures. Sometimes 
quiet, useful talk will do just fine. 

With its At Noon show, Channel 7 re- 
minds us daily of the virtues of small am- 
bitions and simple competence. New this 
season, the program already feels as com- 
fortable as an old shoe. 

The station came under fire after it 
yanked its local mid-day news in favor of 
more profitable programing. But when 
RKO General realized its sale of the sta- 
tion would be held up indefinitely, the 
company committed itself to a new ef- 
fort at local programing. At Noon is the 
result. 

Boston has somehow developed a tra- 
dition of full-scale newscasts during the 
day, which is commendable. But few days 
really warrant a half-hour report at mid- 
day. A half-hour in that time period can 
be better spent going beyond the head- 
lines, exploring current events and mat- 
ters of widespread concern. 

This is what At Noon does. It includes 
a five-minute summary of the news and 
can cover breaking news as it happens. 
The time can also be used for quasi-news 
segments, such as interviews with candi- 
dates. But the show hits its stride when 
social issues are considered. 

One of the show’s strengths is its host, 
Ted O’Brien, who functions as a local 
version of Phil Donahue or David Hart- 
man. He questions guests, takes queries 
from the studio audience and callers, es- 
tablishes the point of the day’s discus- 
sion. O’Brien is a very effective broad- 
caster and right for the job. He manages 
to combine a well-modulated voice and 
calm professionalism with the commit- 


ment and ability of a compassionate jour- 
nalist. He has no tricks up his sleeve. He 
is warm and cool at the same time. He 
makes people comfortable and draws 
them out. 

The daytime audience, leaving aside 
shut-ins and hooky players, is mostly 
housewives. At Noon recognizes this, but 
does not talk down. A certain level of in- 
telligence and alertness is assumed. Not 
that the program is a starburst of in- 
sights, wordplay and intellectual sharp- 
shooting. Not at all — much of what it has 
to tell us is ordinary. Yet it’s also useful 
and sensible. 

A show on venereal disease in teenag- 
ers, for instance, sought to reassure lis- 
teners that help is available. Two offi- 
cials from the state’s health department 
were on stage; teenage members of an or- 
ganization called Operation Venus made 
up the audience. O’Brien got the’experts 
to describe how common the problem is 
and the teenagers to explain how they 
talk about VD to school groups and of- 
fer aid to callers. The nun who coordi- 
nates Operation Venus said the group 
was not in the business of making value 
judgments. Operation Venus’s phone 
number was flashed on the screen. 

The unusual part of the show was a 
filmed simulation of a boy visiting a clin- 
ic to be interviewed and tested for VD. 
Knowing this was simulated lent the film 
an unreal air, but it accomplished its pur- 
pose of showing that such an experience 
need not be humiliating. 

A two-part look at pregnancy over 35 
was more enlightening. Dr. Wayne Co- 
hen, appearing on both shows, tried to 
assure women that late pregnancy is not 
the sizable risk it’s often thought to be. 

His statements were reinforced by two 
women who had borne healthy babies at 
35. The first, Dr. Elaine Woo, herself a 


O’Brien: warm and cool, ana 


physician, said she took no special pre- 
cautions. But she did have an amniocen- 
tesis, which she described as briefly un- 
comfortable, like having your ears 
pierced. ‘I was happy that I didn’t have 
more than two ears,’’ she noted. The sec- 
ond woman, Mae Arnette, a singer and 
dancer, had two children, 19 years apart. 
She said she was delighted to have a new 
baby so long after the first, and her late 
pregnancy was trouble-free. 


Cohen did cite statistics showing a 
higher risk of abnormalities in children of 
older mothers and said there was a great- 
er chance of difficulties in delivery. But 
he said the risks still were small, and the 
general health of the woman is the most 
important factor. The guests discussed 
various aspects of the matter with call- 
ers, most of whom were as articulate and 
interested in the conversation as those on 
the show. - 


On another day, At Noon addressed 
children of divorced parents, specif- 


ically, how they cope at holiday time. A 
movie showed teenagers talking about 
their problems at a meeting of the Di- 
vorced-Kids’ Group, and then the show 
switched to the studio. There, two teen- 
age girls sat on stage and a counselor with 
the group sat in the audience. O’Brien 
posed questions to the three, then roamed 
among the school class that made up the 
audience, letting them ask their own. 

A half-hour — really, 20 minutes or 
less — is not much time to delve into a 
complicated subject. At Noon can be 
vague and superficial, and O’Brien falls 
into excessive earnestness and an occa- 
sional gee-whiz reaction. If At Noon were 
on in the evening or at midnight, it would 
have to be something different. But as a 
daytime attempt to be serious and help- 
ful, as a forum and a source of informa- 
tion, as a survey of public attitudes and 
interests, it’s candid, unshowy, adroitly 
paced, good-natured and adult. These 
words cannot often be applied to televis- 


ion. 
& 
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Driver wanted for recycling, truck- 
ing in Boston and Cambridge Call 
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To work with 4 lawyers in 
active community law office 
Responsibilities varied. Sal- 
ary $150, 3 weeks vacation. 

277-4611. 








Audio man/roadie 


needed 
Call Rock Fever 
Productions. 


682-1632 


needs full-time of- 
fice person to han- 
die various duties. 
Should be good 
typist and organi- 
zed with some of- 
fice experience. Nice 
atmosphere. Salary 
negotiable. 423-. 
4280. 











NITE MANAGER 
Psychiatric halfway house in Bel- 
mont sks eve/overnight manager. 
M-Th 5pm-1ipm and overnight. 
Full-time. Sep, self contained apt 
incl utils. Gd salary and benefits. 
Call after 1pm 484-7028. 


DENTAL ASSISTANT 


For very busy Camb. office, exp 
only. Call 492-8210. 








PERSONAL CARE ATTENDENT 
Needed for handicapped Bentley 
student. Flexible hrs. Approx $70 
a week. Call 436-3877. 





RESUMES PRINTED 
REtyped by COPY COP, 815 
Boylston St, opp the Pru. Dial C- 

P-Y-C-O-P. 


SECURITY 
OFFICER M/F 


Immediate openings in Bos- 
ton areas. Call Mr. Hudson 
between 3-5 p.m., 661-1730 














AUTO 
SALESPERSON 
Wanted for established for- 
eign car dealership in. Arling- 4! 
ton. Excel opportunity. Call 

643-6300 for appt 











TS 


TYPISTS 
WE NEED YOU! 


NO FEE « TOP PAY 
BONUSES « BENEFITS 
CALL 
BOSTON 


426-3910 


= 
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TEMPORAIRY SERVICES 
equal opportunity employer 

















"SURVEY 


Earn extra 
Christmas dollars. 
Make phone 
survey from your 
home. Set own 
hours. 3.50/hr. 


277-1373 








ARACHNID 


is producing blended 
media performances. 
Writers, dancers, film 
makers, visual and 
“performing artists are 
encauraged to call for 
interview, 11 AM-8 PM. 


Tel: 354-0179 














STEREO 
SALESMAN 


We are looking for a 
full time audio sales- 
man. Salary com- 
mensurate with experi- 
ence. Please call John 
Walsh. 926-6100. 











driving position open. 





MUSICIANS NEED 
CHRISTMAS MONEY TOO! 


Work a schedule that you set. Warehouse assembly, packaging, 


Call Bob 890-9130 
440 Totten Pond Rd., Waltham 


MANPOWER’ 


TEMPORARY SERVICES 




















NEED X-MAS 
CASH? 


We have the money if 
you have the time. 
Openings now on 
morning, afternoon or 
evening shifts doing 
phone sales work for 
one of New England’s 
leading newspapers. 
Great pay, nice atmos- 
phere and convenient 
to all public trans- 
portation. Make this 
.X-Mas. a happy one.. 
Call now. 


Mr. Ronson in 
Cambridge 
661-3802 


Mr. Roberto in 
Quincy 


472-6957 




















ARE 
YOU 
READY 


To earn $100 
per week PART 
TIME 


TIME-LIFE LIBRARY. has 

Openings on all shifts 8:30-1, 1 bi 
5-9 selling well known TIME-LIFE 
BOOKS by phone from our office 
near the state house. We pa 
hourly wi age plus commission 
bonus for 24 hour week. A perma- 
nent part time 
tive people wi 
Clear diction. 


723-2470 


“1978 Record 
Year” 
25,000,000 books 
sold. 


TIMER 


LIBRARIES, INC. 


An equal opportunity employer 
M/F 


sition for asser- 
good voice and 














Typists, cut and paste 


TEMPORARIES 


CLERKS cpcReETARIES TYPISTS 


THIS WEEK STAFF BUILDERS WANTS TO 
PUT YOUR NAME ON A PAYCHECK. 


We have immediate temporary openings. Choose long or short term 
assignments. Very high hourly rates and you never pay a fee. Call or 
visit one of our 3 convenient offices. 


* WE NEED YOU NOW: BOSTON — 11 Convention Clerk Typists, 55-60 wpm min, 
Dec. 10-12; 16 Convention Copy Typists, 65 wpm min, Dec. 7-12, 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 


* CAMBRIDGE — 10 Tech/Stat Typists — Super pay for super skills; 4 Proposal 


* WALTHAM — 3 Copy Typists, 50 wpm; 4 Clerk Typists, 45 wpm, 2 Receptionists, 
no typing, 5 Keypunch Operators 


staff 
builders: 


TEMPORARY PERSONNEL 


405 Moody St. 
Walthm 


893-6370 


a 


TEMPORARY PERSONNEL 


18 Tremont St. 
Government Center 
Boston 


523-1880 


5 Boylston St. 
Harvard Square 
Cambridge 


491-0491 


623 ‘vy YAGW3I930 ‘*XINSOHd NOLSOS SHL 





When your taste grows up, 
- Winston out-tastes them all. 


Only Winston's Sun-Rich Blend 
of the choicest, richest tobaccos 
tastes this full and satisfying. 


Winston after Winston. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


BOX: 19 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine, KING: 20 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAY ‘78. 
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DO THE LIMO 


It won’t matter if the only other present you give your 
sweetie is an IOU for dinner a deux in a diner — a gift 
certificate for a hired Rolls-Royce and chauffeur to take you 
there will make enough of an impression. A huge glossy car 
pulls up at your door and an impeccably attired chauffeur 
greets you and helps you into the car’s ornate rear 
compartment, where you sip champagne and hum along to 
the music you've requested until your arrival — wherever. 
Car and chauffeur wait conspicuously while you idle over 
pinball, clam rolls, or Bonwit’s jewelry counter. Then you 
whisk off for a spin through the Callahan Tunnel. Sounds 
okay, huh? 

Though Rolls-Royces are more expensivé to hike, than, 


say common Caddie limos, they seem about the most elegant ” 


and festive autos available for such exploits. Two.local 
companies specialize in them: Coopers of Boston. and the 


Rolls-Royce Limousine Service of New England in 
Waltham. Each offers champagne and music among the 
amenities included in the basic charge, will provide gift 
certificates, and (ahem) has a three-hour minimum. At 
Coopers (rates start at $150), you may choose between a 1962 
Phantom V or a 1972 Silver Shadow; at Rolls-Royce Limo 
(rates start at $185), choose between a 1961 Silver Cloud II 
and a 1964 Phantom V. 

The presidents of both companies have thought up lots of 
ways to make the most of the services — throwing small 
mobile parties, meeting people at the airport, sightseeing. 
Rita Cuker of Coopers recommends “Coopers’s Lunches’”’ in 
the car. And Robert Pedersen of Rolls-Royce Limo still 
remembers with admiration two couples who hired a-car 
together last’ year and spent an ‘afternoon delivering 
Christmas gifts to their hairdressers, haberdashers;*arld 
ather helping hands.~ . 

Coopers of Boston, 482-1000; Rolls-Royce Limousine 
Service of New England, 891-8140. _ BW 
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DRY ICES 


A harsh truth for their older and more 
sophisticated friends is that children like 
Twinkies, Jell-O, and Milky Way bars — also ice 
cream and camping out, which we'll get to in a 
minute. Turning kids on to babas au rhum will 
only encourage them to be supercilious around 
the school cafeteria; and suddenly introducing 
them to ‘‘health’ candy could threaten your 
relationship. Freeze-dried ice cream, though, 
might just be a hit. ‘It’s an hysterical Christmas 
gift,’ agrees Kathy McClain, manager of the 
Outback Shop in Belmont. 

The stuff comes in the form of vanilla- 
chocolate- or strawberry- flavored pellets, in a 
foil packet (about $1), that’re fun for hikers and 
mountaineers to munch while on the trail. The 
Outback Shop carries strawberry, which she says 
is the tastiest of the three ice-cream flavors, and 
‘raspberry crunch,”’ which “‘is sort of freeze- 
dried sherbet.”’ ‘I’ve spread a lot of that 
freeze-dried strawberry to the kids around here,” 
says McClain, “and when that raspberry crunch 
came out, they liked it even better. It has a much 
cleaner flavor. The ice cream has kind of a milky 
aftertaste.” 

Each packet weighs about the same as a candy 
bar, but looks much more substantial since the 
contents are airy and in pieces. Pop a Hershey’s 
Kiss on top of a pellet and call it a sundae — what 
the heck. Gourmets and natural-food purists will 
likely denounce this space-age sweet (it contains 
artificial color and flavor). But you'll notice even 
some of them will steal it from a baby to try a 
bite. 

Freeze-dried ice cream is available at The 
Outback Shop, 362 Trapelo Rd., Belmont; and at 
the Eastern Mountain Sports stores at 1 
Winthrop Square, Boston, and at 189 Linden St., 
Wellesley. 

— B.W. 




















VINE 
ARTS 


Over the last 2500 years, Dionysos has 
evolved from the Greek god of wine into 
the figure of Father Earth, into a symbol of 
our animal instincts, into his present status 
as a lecherous old drunk. Harvard 
University’s Fogg Museum, choosing to 
dwell on his glorious past, is presenting an 
exhibit on the theme of ‘Dionysos and his 
Circle,” opening next Monday, December 
10. 

The ‘‘circle’’ refers to the satyrs, 
centaurs, maenads, and sileni with whom 
Dionysos reputedly kept company. He and 
other members of this fast set are depicted 
on more than 80 objects (all from Harvard 
collections), including paintings, sculpture, 
coins, ceramics (ancient Greek to 
Wedgewood), and a clock. Some images are 
pretty racy — oh, nothing that would be 
shocking if you came across it on a nude 
beach, say. A literate exposition of the 
meaning of the revelry and undress is 
available in the show catalog ($7.50). 

“Dionysos and his Circle” will open 
Monday, December 10, and continue 
through January 10, at the Fogg Art 
Museum, 32 Quincy St., Cambridge. 
Admission is free. 

— B.W. 


























THEY RUSH INTO THE HOUSE! MARTHA BITSBY LIES 
GROTESQUELY ON THE FLOOR... 
OH, WHAT HAVE \ 


DEAD SL MARTHA'S <THEN... THEN\| WE DONE? WHAT 
DEAD SL HE WASN'T HAVE...SOB... 
qQ I WE...DONE... 
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DISMEMBERABILIA 


A ball park in.which base paths are marked with human intestines! A butcher who carves 
up his neighbors and displays their remains in his freezer case! In the early ‘50s such 
bloodthirsty spectacles were the stock-in-trade of the fabled Educational Comics (EC) 
firm, whose grisly, cynical, yet brilliantly drawn Tales from the Crypt and The Vault of 
Horror led to the creation of the comics code. EC also originated Mad magazine, employed 
such celebrated illustrators as Jack Davis and Frank Frazetta, and influenced a generation 
of shock specialists, including filmmaker George Romero and novelist Stephen King. But 
since their pre-censor heyday, only a handful of EC classics has been reprinted; most have 
been available only as rare original comics, at prices that climb into the hundreds. 
Recently, however, Russ Cochran, an EC fanatic from Missouri, changed all that. 

He’s begun a series of out-sized (nine-by-12) hardback reprints collectively known as 
the Complete EC Library. Tales from the Crypt is one of three sets now complete, and it’s 
a beauty, the story illustrations are in black and white, and the covers are in color. 

When finished, the series will include every story EC published before the code, 
including early issues of Mad and Panic. Since this is an essentially non-profit, amateur 
operation (although you'd never guess it to look at the books), the publication schedule is 
irregular; Cochran prints up a new set whenever he can afford to, and then offers it for 
sale. While the prices may seem steep, the volumes are actually a bargain by collectors’ 
standards: the Tales From the Crypt set, five volumes boxed, will set you back $75; four- 
volume sets of Weird Science (supplies are limited) and Two-Fisted Tales are $60 each. 
These prices include postage or UPS charges (specify mailing instructions when 
ordering). 

For more information or to order books, write to Russ Cochran, PO Box 469, West 


Plains, MO 65775. 
— David Chute 
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HAPPY TRAILS 











‘Cross-country has been a happy, low-cost sport in the past, and we're trying to 
continue that image at our expense,” says Mike Farny of the Weston Ski Track, 
where a Winter Ski Fair will be held on Sunday, December 9. This full day of cross- 
country related activities, all free, makes Farny’s boast no mere snow job. 

On the subject of snow: Farny and other staff members of the Lincoln Guide 
Service, which manages the ski track, aren’t counting on it for the fair. A “magic 
carpet’ surface will be spread for fair-goers to try out traditional and innovative 
Nordic equipment throughout the day. There'll be ski instruction, waxing 
demonstrations, an orienteering mini-course, a roller-ski demonstration and race, 
and tips on race training by cross-country celebs Peter Caldwell and John Hart, 
among others. Dr. Robert Arnott, director of the Lake Placid Human Performance 
Lab and adviser to the US Nordic Ski Team, will give a talk; and Ned Gillette, 
manager of the touring center at the Trapp Family Lodge in Stowe, will present a 














slide show on his ski adventures north of the Arctic Circle and south of the equator 

Might as well stick around to see if you'll win the 5 p.m. drawing for a ski- 
touring weekend for two. And if you're a non-skier being dragged along , or if your 
enthusiasm for the sport wanes early, don’t fret. There will be other ways to keep 
amused: go for a dog-sled ride; buy Austrian-style strudel and Swedish cheese 
watch movies, mimes, and a skiwear fashion show; take a winter nature walk 
sponsored by the Sierra Club; listen to banjo and fiddle tunes; or lose your kids in 
an ‘Olympic Troll Village.’ 

The Winter Ski Fair will be held at the Weston Ski Track at the Leo J. Martin 
Golf Course on Park Rd. in Weston; 259-9204, on Sunday, December 9, from 10 
a.m. until 6 p.m. The track is a 20-minute walk from the MBTA Riverside station, 
and the walking route from there will be marked. By car, take Rte. 128 to exit 54 
West, which will put you on Rte. 16. Take the second right, Concord St. (which 
becomes Park Rd.), and continue for about a mile; the ski track will be on your 
right. —B.W 
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I’ve heard the hunter tell 


by Norman Boucher 


In the cabin 


ne by one the men rose and scratched their 
heads. They dressed in plaids and oranges, 


tightened their belts and shouldered sus- 
penders, then shuffled forward on stockinged feet. They 
emerged from dark bedrooms, squinting like bears, and 
braved the muddy yellow light. Already, on the second 
day, they smelled of damp wool. 

Faces were washed, teeth brushed. The oldest man 
dealt cups and plates on the rickety wooden table. Be- 
hind him, in the cramped corner by the sink, one of his 
sons made coffee. Four-thirty a.m. 

“Good morning, Larry.” 

Grunt. 

Someone stepped out onto the back porch. Clouds. No 


stars. Ten yards away, where last night there had been’ 


honking mallards, Back Lake was lost in the dark. He 
held his breath. Stillness. Too early even for ducks. The 
man re-entered the cabin, quacking. 

“Quest ce qu'il fait dehors?” 

“Il fait noir.” 

Five men sat themselves before plates and cups, 
youngest on one side of the table, middle-aged on the 
other, eldest at the ends. 

‘How did you sleep, Monsieur Olivier?’’ Paul's fath- 
er, Monsieur Lajoie, asked. ‘“Good, I hope?” 

Monsieur Olivier, the oldest man, replied in a bass that 
shook the cups in their saucers. “Oh, yes, Monsieur 
Lajoie. | dreamt. But in my dream I didn’t have my 
glasses on, so I didn’t recognize anybody.” 

Monsieur Olivier’s daughter was married to Paul. For 
10, maybe 15 years, the two fathers-in-law had known 
each other. Still it was Monsieur Lajoie and Monsieur 
Olivier. Never different. 

‘‘Who wants toast? Claude?” 

While they ate buttered toast sweetened with the sap 
of Canadian maples, the talk moved easily between 
French and English. Meanwhile, in the brushy openings 
of the surrounding forest, deer hurried to feed in the last 
hours of night. Their white tails flicked uneasily. Inside 
the cabin on the shore of Back Lake, the laughter was fed 
by visions of flicking tails on dancing deer. 

* + * 

Yesterday, Thursday, had been a day for scouting. 
When | arrived last night, the whiskey was on the table, 
the talk was over maps. Monsieur Olivier was already 
asleep. 

Paul went, to the map tacked on the knotty pine wall. 
He was nearing 40 but looked much younger. ‘‘Why 
don’t we try the place Dad and I scouted today in -the 
morning,” he said, his index finger tracing a line below 
Diamond Ridge. Behind him, through the window, the 
moon was full. ‘Then, if we don’t have any luck there, 
we'll try Cedar Stream in the afternoon.” He looked to 
his father, who sat by the gas heater. ‘‘How does that 
sound, Dad?” 

Monsieur Lajoie smiled and tilted his head to one side. 
A small, gray-haired man, he had the paws of a grizzly, 
with fingers as thick as shotgun shells. For almost 40 
years he'd been a carpenter, had built more houses than 
he could remember and made more cabinets than he 


could count. Only his wife was not always satisfied with 
his work. If a house or a town did not quite meet her 
standards, he’d build her a new house in a new and larger 
town. But he never complained, about his marriage or his 
work. “If you do good work, you're going to be happy 
that you did good work.’’ Until he had been forced by his 
worn body to retire, at 56, he’d been known as a tough 
boss, demanding, even of himself. Once, when he’d been 
working nights for a barber's wife, she offered him cof- 
fee. He refused. ‘‘You pay me to build stairs, not drink 
coffee,’ he said. 

Now he nodded to his son and waved his big hand. 
“That's all right,”” he said simply. 

It was enough. Glasses were refilled, the bottle re- 
placed on the shelf above the refrigerator. Monsieur 
Lajoie, sitting with his hands folded in his lap, had no 
glass. He did not drink. Neither did he smoke. Though 
he was too polite to mention it, it bothered him when 
anyone ‘‘talked dirty’’ in his presence. 

I had come from talking to biologists, so I told them 
what they'd told me: that the deer in northern New 
Hampshire were fewer than they’d been in many years. 
The men listened grimly. Monsieur Lajoie fidgeted in his 
chair. He didn’t trust these biologists. They spent too 
much time at desks, he said, and did not get often enough 
into the woods. Bitterly he recalled times when, walking 
through 13-Mile-Wood or Bog Dam or Parmachenee, 
he'd see six deer leap by him in a day. For 50 years he’d 
been watching deer whenever he could, examining the 
stomach contents of dead ones, trying to learn what they 
knew. Often, while raising roof beams or planing cabinet 
doors, he thought of animals, of wild animals, of fish and 
duck and deer and partridge, eager for his time in the 
woods and on the lakes. He could spend 15 minutes dis- 
coursing on the differences in shape and shine between 
the droppings of a deer and those of a rabbit. When he 
lived in Berlin, New Hampshire, he’d snowshoe into the 
evergreens and watch the deer in the cedar. He saw what 
few people see: starving deer, deer so thin in winter that 
“the sides of their stomachs were touching.’’ Moved by 
this, one winter he’d dragged half a bale of hay across the 
snow to the animals and poured over it the contents of a 
huge jar of molasses. A game warden had told him to 
clear out of there, implied he was interfering with the 
process of natural selection; but suffering was suffer- 
ing, and Monsieur Lajoie had told him he had a right to 
walk where he pleased. A week later he returned and saw 
that not only was the bale gone, but the deer had dug 
deeply in the snow, looking for one more blade of 
sweetened hay. 

In the cabin he told this story. ‘‘Oh, I love to study 
how they eat and how they act! Oh, I love that!” 

But like the other men, Monsieur Lajoie was here to 
hunt. 

‘How many have you . . . gotten?’’ I asked him later. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” He thought a long time. ‘’Thirty- 
five.”’ 

I nodded. 

‘No. Wait.’’ He paused, appearing to remember more. 


. “Yes,” he nodded, smiling slyly. ‘“Thirty-five. That's a 


good number.” 

‘How many have you missed?” 

Four,” he said, not hesitating at all. He could tell 
where and when and why he'd missed those four. 

He regretted those mistakes. During hunting season, 
let a buck or a doe show any part of its anatomy to him 
and he would wait as patiently as a cat, wait until he 
could see enough of the animal to shoot. “I never shoot 
unless I see what I’m shooting,” he said. But he did not 
have to see much. Monsieur Lajoie was a dead shot. Some 
of his deer had never known he was there. He had 
brought down bucks while seeing nothing but antlers 
and eyes, and had shot running and leaping does. Some- 
times he would spring out of a moving car, load his shot- 
gun, and blast a flushed partridge before the driver had 
time to react. Today, while scouting, Monsieur Lajoie 
had caught a glimpse of a partridge bobbing its head 
primly in the undergrowth. Tonight that bird sat plucked 
in the refrigerator. With one shot from his .308-caliber 
deer rifle, he had taken off its head. 


The dancers and the deer 

Now, on Friday morning, they stacked their dishes in 
the sink and packed their lunches. Absent-mindedly, 
they checked the sharp knives and coils of strong rope 
that hung at their waists. They grabbed jackets and hats, 
rifles and shotguns, clips of ammunition and boxes of 
shotgun shells. Firearms enough to bring down a herd 
of buffalo. Yesterday had been for scouting, but today 
the hunt would begin. Hopes ran high. This morning it 
seemed that everyone would get his deer. 

Larry: ‘Imagine what my Subaru would look like with 
five deer on top of it!” 

Paul: ‘It would look like a Cadillac.” 

We drove down endless dirt roads. Above us the sky 
lightened gradually. Here and there a light shone inside a 
house or camp. We crawled along for almost an hour, 10 
miles from the Canadian border, in a wilderness where 
wolves had once howled, where bear and moose still 
roamed. The Great North Woods. At the turn of the 
century, the last three caribou in the state had been shot 
nearby. In this town last year, 47 deer had been killed. 

We stopped across from Buckhorn Camp, a tarpaper 
hunting shack set as far down the road as one could 
drive. In the dawn they loaded their rifles and split up. 
They would meet here at noon. Paul and his father, Mon- 
sieur Lajoie, would work the slope beyond where the 
road washed out, while Larry and Claude would hunt 
farther down the ridge. Monsieur Olivier would stay 
close to the car. Should a deer come to slash our tires, 
bravely he would take it. I followed his two sons, Claude 
and Larry. It was 6:30. 

In the woods, 20 yards before me, Claude began to 
dance. Claude, who normally had the grace of a bungling 
rhinoceros, was suddenly stepping with the delicacy of a 
dancer on a high-wire. He tested his footing, holding his 
rifle like a balance pole at his waist. Slowly he raised his 
foot, moved it in front of the other, settled it on the 
imaginary wire. Every few steps he turned and peered at 
the woods to either side of the trail. Not knowing what to 





do, wanting to be as unobtrusive as I could, I mimicked 
him. Twenty yards behind me, Larry did likewise. On we 
went. Claude lifted his leg, a heron now, about to spear a 
fish. I lifted mine. So did Larry. Claude set his foot down, 
ever so cautiously . . . crack! A twig hidden in the leaves. 
Claude froze. I froze. Larry froze. The three of us — three 
grown men, three living parodies of frontiersmen, of 
Indians, three stooges — peered around. Nothing. Begin 
again: step.... 

Higher up, we saw tracks. Big tracks. The dance 
slowed, the movements grew quieter. ‘There’s a big buck 
in here!’’ Claude hissed when he found a mound of large 
droppings. But they were too large, the droppings of 
moose. I wondered whether the tracks had been moose 
tracks as well. Question: who is smarter, a human or a 
deer? Answer: in the woods, a deer. 

We are bumblers by comparison. With their hind legs 
like flexed bows ready to launch them through tangled 
forest, with their skill for stepping soundlessly away, 
with their knack for standing still and vanishing into the 
underbrush while we pass — with all of this genius, no 
wonder the deer had eluded Claude’s bullets for 12 years. 
Yet he persisted. Every fall as hunting season neared, he 
grew restless. He paced, remembering the woods, the 
wilderness. He counted the days on his calendar. Every 
year he tried again, and: every year the deer had won. So 
far. 

Yet a deer is enough like a person to make you stop 
and think. A newborn fawn weighs roughly the same as 
a newborn infant. The expression in its eyes — content- 
ment, fear, rage — reminds us of our own. Even biolog- 
ists write of a deer’s ‘personality,’ this one a leader, that 
one timid. And perhaps most striking of all, every year 
that a doe does not mate the first time she goes into heat, 
she will try to mate five more times. She will have 
“periods,” a total of six, with ovulation occuring every 
28 days, October through March. How could these men 
hope to kill such a splendid creature? I had come hoping 
to find an answer. 


The deerslayers 

The morning had shown them lots of tracks but no 
deer. At noon it began to rain. Over lunch in the cabin, 
they conferred. It was decided that the woods under 
Diamond Ridge had been too open. They reasoned that, 
sensing the rain, the deer would retreat to the cover of 
deeper forests. So the hunters would go to Cedar Stream, 
where the fir was thick. Only Monsieur Olivier elected to 
stay at the cabin, out of the rain. He was a man with an 
intellectual streak, and there were magazines here to read. 
To him, something written was something true. When he 
needed truth, he referred to his reading. This afternoon 
he traded his gun for a cigar and a Field and Stream. 

Claude and Larry split up; I followed Larry. At 20, he 
had never seen a deer in the wild. He lived in the city. 
From his wallet he showed me his hunting license and a 
picture of his girlfriend. The license, this year’s, was his 
first. He didn’t own a gun, and had had to borrow a rifle 
to hunt, but he looked after it as though it were his own. 
He did not want his gun to malfunction when he got his 
first shot at a deer. He figured that a good gun combined 
with his intelligence and patience would enable him to 
succeed where his brother for a dozen years had failed. 
He led the dance through the fir. 

His girlfriend’s name was Joy. With pride he handed 
me her snapshot, which he had taken himself. She had 
smiled at the lens. She was 18. He loved her, he thought, 
but he wasn’t sure what that meant. He lived at home and 
worked at a job that paid little and left him idle and bored 
much of the time. He was thinking about going to col- 
lege, but had car payments to meet. He mentioned mar- 
riage. He had so much to decide, so many things to think 
through. But not today. Today he was hunting. 

We sat on a log with softwoods all around. We would 
not talk, we would not move. We would wait. We 
listened to the raindrops hit the leaves. Moisture spread 
like hoarfrost on our woolen coats. 

I did not tell Larry that, according to New Hampshire 
Fish and Game Department figures, only one out of 
every 15 hunters last year brought home a deer. Four- 
teen out of 15, or nearly 90,000 hunters did not. This 
makes many hunters unhappy and many residents nerv- 


ous. The residents worry that so many people are walk- 
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ing in nearby woods each November with high-powered 
rifles, frustrated, eager to get off a shot. In Vermont, 
which sells 130,000 hunting licenses each year, two 
hunters were shot ‘dead during deer season last year, and 
eight were wounded. The State Police went looking for 
10 others who had gotten lost. 

Many people — a growing number — feel that hunt- 
ing should be stopped. Many see hunters: as pathetic 
rednecks who wander off into the woods half-drunk, 
playing outdoorsman a few weekends a year with rifles 
that are far more dangerous than they realize. 
‘“‘Cockamamie gunslingers,’’ Bill Clark, vice-president of 
the national chapter of Friends of Animals characterizes 
them. According to this theory, hunters are caught up in 
a “blood sport,’ and get cheap thrills by inflicting 
agonizing death on beautiful and helpless animals. The 
deer don’t have a chance, they say. The hunter puts out 
apples or salt licks, then sits nearby. He passes up a few 
smaller deer, and when a large enough buck with at least 
an eight-point rack comes along, he looks through his 
high-powered scope and lines up the easy shot. Federal 
and state governments help by artificially stimulating the 
growth of the deer herd, then claiming there are too 
many deer around and not enough to feed, so the hunt- 
ers will have to kill more. Anti-hunters like to point out 
that much of the revenue of most Fish and Game Depart- 
ments comes from the sale of hunting licenses. The more 
they sell, the more money they take in. 

There are hunters who fit this image. One game ward- 
en in Vermont told me of a Connecticut resident with a 
hunting camp in his district. The man fits the stereotype 
perfectly. He is huge. In Connecticut, he is a garbage col- 
lector. Every year he comes to Vermont, sits in his camp, 
drinks, and terrorizes the neighbors with his rifle. Every 
year the game wardens fine him. One year his CB radio 
wasn’t working. He built a fire outside his camp, tossed 
the thing in, and started blasting away at it. 

Some hunters will do anything to get their deer, 
including setting out bait or even stealing a buck from 
another hunter. It is not uncommon for a man to see to it 
that his wife and children buy their hunting licenses too, 
so that instead of one deer tag, he has a handful. (One 
deer tag comes with one license. A hunter can legally 
shoot one deer, which must be immediately “tagged’’ by 
fixing the tag portion of the license to the animal's ear. 
Any deer without a tag in its ear is an “‘illegal deer.’’) 

But worst of all are the deer jackers. Deer jacking, or 
taking deer at night using an artificial light, is a growing 
and serious problem in Vermont, which, because of 
restrictive hunting laws, has what many biologists 
consider to be too many deer. Game wardens in Vermont 
work up to 120 hours a week during deer season, much 
of that time trying to spot jackers. One warden I spoke 
with had 10 deer-jacking convictions in October this 
year. 

Some jackers are frustrated hunters, heading home 
after an unlucky day in the woods. After putting down a 
few drinks, they pass a farmer's pasture. As the car 
makes a turn, the headlights sweep the field and catch the 
shadows of a few deer that have come out under cover of 
darkness to feed. The hunters slow down, make another 
pass. The deer are paralyzed by the lights. They just 
stand there. Not all hunters can resist such easy shoot- 
ing. 

Other jackers are more deliberate. Many are equipped 
with spotlights that can be plugged into their car's 
cigarette lighter. One night I sat in a pickup truck hid- 
den in a field with James Patch, a game warden in 
Vermont. We were waiting for jackers. Patch told me of 
two young New Hampshire men whom he had caught 
jacking deer on two successive Thursdays this season. 
According to the warden across the line in New Hamp- 
shire, these men had already killed seven other deer, all, 
presumably, at night. A few years ago, four Rhode Island 
men were coming to Vermont to jack deer for a restau- 
rant in Providence. When they were arrested, game 
wardens found 25 dead deer piled near their Quonset 
hut. 

According to Edward Kehoe, Vermont's Fish and 
Game Commissioner, a jacker will sell a deer to a restau- 
rant or a private ‘club’ for about $100. In one case, the 
meat was being sold at $35 a plate in an expensive restau- 
rant in Montreal. 
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Arresting an armed deer jacker, or any hunter for that 
matter, can be risky. Last year, an 18-year-old deer jacker 
beat a Vermont game warden to death with his own 
flashlight. 

* * * 

On the log, Larry stirred. We had been sitting there for 
an hour and had seen nothing. And what could we hear 
in the rain, anyway? Larry stood and stretched his legs. 
The air was getting cooler. 

We tried stalking through the woods, but they were 
thick and we had to push our wet way through. The 
water dripped steadily from our orange vinyl hats. When 
we came upon what many years ago had been a logging 
road, we saw small tracks, unmistakably those of a deer. 
Larry pointed to each one with the barrel of his carbine as 
we passed. He examined the new sprouts on the forest 
floor, saw that some had been nipped shorter by a deer. A 
small deer. A small, short deer. 

Then the tracks stopped. Ceased. Disappeared. We 
looked around us, but could not see where the animal 
might have gone. Deer do not climb trees, nor do they 
fly. Perhaps this one had doubled back on itself. We 
looked, but no tracks went in the direction from which 
we'd come. It was as though the animal had suddenly 
vaporized or melted in the rain. How could something 
weighing 100 pounds not make footprints? We 
shrugged, retraced our steps. The sky darkened. The rain 
fell. 

Claude and then Paul, his bright orange jacket and 
pants glowing in the dusk, were already back at the car. 
Paul held up a maple leaf with a large, deep-red spot on 
it. He had shot and nicked a buck, he said, but it had 
escaped, wounded. This was his blood. We stared, ex- 
cited that someone had found something to pursue. He 
laughed, tossed the leaf to the ground. We watched it 
flutter. The stain was only the red of autumn on a rain- 
soaked leaf. 

Monsieur Lajoie sat waiting in the car, the first hunter 
back. He appeared tired, and though he tried to cheer us, 
we could see he was discouraged. This morning, too, he 
had returned to the car early. Claude and Larry had been 
surprised to see him there when we’d arrived. Normally, 
Monsieur Lajoie hunted hard. He would walk into the 
woods at sunrise and come out again at sunset, amazed at 
how quickly the day had passed. But not today. Some 
years ago, to everyone’s astonishment, the doctors had 
needed to replace the valves of his heart. A triple coron- 
ary bypass, they called it. He would never have his old 
endurance again, and this morning he had found him- 
self without the energy to make it up what just a few 
years ago would have been an easy ridge. This afternoon 
he sat waiting for us in the car, watching the raindrops 
stream down the windshield. He had hoped that hunting 
would make him young again, not remind him that he 
was a frail and aging man. 

But then, as we drove down the dirt road out of the 
forest, there was suddenly a commotion. Before us, in the 
lead car, Monsieur Lajoie was leaping from his seat. 
Boom! A shotgun blast. In the gathering darkness we 
could make him out, agitated, walking back and forth be- 
fore the roadside brush, muttering that the bird was in 
there somewhere. A partridge. He had seen it. No longer 
was he tired to his bones. Like a weasel, he could smell 
his prey, and like a weasel he paced, his blue eyes peer- 
ing. He would not give up, would not admit that the bird 
had gotten clean away. He was 30 years old again. It took 
several minutes for his son to coax him back into the car. 


Of dogs and men 

“How?” Larry asked that night. “How do you find 
deer in weather like this? What do you have to do?” 

The men sat around drinking whiskey and beer. This 
afternoon, before reading Field and Stream from cover to 
cover, Monsieur Olivier had cleaned the dishes and tidied 
the cabin. He had taken a nap. (‘Just 20 minutes. No 
more. If I sleep longer I wake up tired.) For supper we 
had eaten his beef stew. Now he sat by the light, smok- 
ing a cigar, and listening. 

“If I were a deer in this stuff,’ Paul said, tossing his 


‘head toward the rain outside, “I’d find myself a nice 


thick pine tree and curl up under it. I'd try to stay dry.” 
Claude lit another cigarette. He said little. He was dis- 
Continued on page 14 
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The smell of Chicago, 
the roar of the Winnebago 


And now a word from America 


by Michael Gee 

merican speaking is much like 
A American cooking. Most of the 

basic ingredients are borrowed, 
most of the happy inventions have 
sprung up spontaneously and are re- 
gional in nature, and, alas, both institu- 
tions are under assault from mass mar- 
keting. Language, however, is harder to 
protect than the palate. It’s a relatively 
simple matter to avoid Ronald Mac- 
Donald or the Colonel, but who among 
us hasn’t casually dropped some lame 
phrase like ‘game plan” or “‘internalize’’ 
into a conversation? If we did, it’s a good 
bet that Stuart Berg Flexner overheard the 
comment and noted it. Flexner is the 
author of | Hear America Talking (Simon 
and Schuster, $8.95), a glossy glossary of 
words and phrases common to American 
speech, mixed in with the history of their 
development. Flexner is a serious stu- 
dent of American speech, but for- 
tunately he realizes it isn’t always a 
serious topic. This is bathroom reading at 
its finest, a book that can be read a little at 
a time, a Chinese buffet of words. 


Speaking of bathrooms, did you know 


that toilets have been called johns since 
the 1650s, but that the bathroom itself 
was not common until the 1850s? Re- 
grettably, our colonial forebears weren't 
big on bathing, as most of it was done 
outdoors. 

Skipping through this book (and that’s 
the only way it can be read), one forms 
the strong impression that there is very 
little that is new in American speech, and 
most of what is is deplorable. It would no 
doubt shock many veterans of the ‘60s, 
for example, to find that the first trace- 
able reference to the police as ‘‘pigs”’ 
occurred in 1848. And do the bureaucrats 
know that their beloved verb ‘‘to 
process’’ has been in use since the 1880s? 

One depressing feature of Flexner’s 
tome is reflected in the extent to which 
war has contributed to the way 
Americans talk. From the American 
Revolution through Vietnam, every war 
involving the US has given its citizens 


flocks of new expressions. World War I 
made perhaps the most lasting donation: 
according to the author, that’s about the 
time Americans began to cuss a great 
deal. 

Speaking of deals: the New Deal gave 
us government by alphabet, AAA, NRA,, 
CCC, OPA, and so on. I suppose getting 
out of the the Depression and World War 
II was worth it, but just barely. On the 
Republican side of the ledger, the 
Spanish-American War saw “‘bust”’ (as in 
law trouble), ‘‘boondocks,’’ and ‘‘brass’’ 
(military kind) enter the language. And 
where would we be without Teapot 
Dome and Watergate? Not to mention 
‘‘deniability.”’ 

So gobbledygook (invented in 1944 by 
Texas congressman Maury Maverick) is 
gloriously nonpartisan. So is America’s 
favorite topic of conversation: according 
to Flexner, the words “I” and “you” 
account for nearly 10 percent of all 
spoken language in this country. 
Apparently the Me Generation is nothing 
new. It’s also sort of depressing for a pro- 
fessional writer to learn that some 70 
words make up 50 percent of all written 
language in America. (Now I know why 
editors always look like they've heard it 
all before; they have.) And then there’s 
the true test of an American speaker, the 
ability to use “huh,” ‘‘uh-uh,”’ and “um” 
to avoid actual speech. Frederick 
Marryat, an English naval captain, first 
noted this national gift in 1839, also 
pointing out ‘I found them very con- 
vienent at times, and gradually got into 
the habit of using them.” 

If incoherence represents a corner- 
stone of American language, so does 
theft. Twenty-six states are named after 
Indian words or phrases, which brings to 
mind the following dialogue. 

Pioneer: ‘‘What did you say you called 
this place again?” 

Native American: ‘‘Grassy place.” 

Pioneer: ‘‘Oh, Wisconsin. Good. 
Thanks a lot. Now get lost.” 

Actually, both Wisconsin and Oregon 


are named for the same Indian phrase, 
only Oregon is the result of its being mis- 
spelled by a French mapmaker way back 
when. Presumably, this mapmaker’s bold 
explorations compensate for his being 
functionally illiterate. 

As a general rule, all American place 
names that sound good are taken from 
Indian phrases: Tallahassee, Tacoma, 
Saginaw, and so on. The translation of 
these phrases is often highly revealing. 
For instance, Chicago means “‘ place of the 
bad smell,’ indicating that at least one 
Indian took a drive on the Dan Ryan 
expressway. And Winnebago translates 
to “‘people of the filthy water,” an 
observation that gets no argument from 
hundreds of park rangers. 

The colonists didn’t do so well naming 
things on their own. Mostly, they just 
stole more names from England, 
occasionally adding ‘‘new’’ as a prefix to 
prevent confusion and _ lawsuits. 
Examples of our forefathers’ lack of 
imagination are Georgia, after King 
George II, and Indiana, meaning some- 
thing to the effect of ‘‘ place where a lot of 
Indians used to hang out.” Real original, 
guys. 

As this reporter learned in fourth 
grade, his home state of Delaware is 
named after Lord de la Warr, the first 
English governor of the colony. It wasn’t 
name de la Warr, because no one wanted 
to suffer the embarrassment of being the 
only state to begin with a small letter. 

The automobile has helped bring many 
new words into our language, although 
the most common one — car — was 
invented by Julius Caesar as something to 
call his chariot. Interestingly, the term 
“automobile accident’’ entered the lan- 
guage in 1882, or some 11 years before 
the invention of Henry Ford’s horseless 
carriage. ‘‘Car’’ came into common usage 
in the early 1900s, replacing such color- 
ful, if limited terms as ‘‘autopher,”’ ‘‘auto- 
vic’ (undoubtedly coined by somebody 
named Vic), and ‘‘motorfly.’’ Progress 
was swift, and by 1917, people were 
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already complaining about jaywalkers, 
traffic cops, and back-seat drivers. 


The millions of immigrants who have 
come to this country throughout its 
history have expanded the language in 
two ways: first, by providing many new 
words and phrases from their original 
tongues, and second, by innocently 
incurring the many uncomplimentary 
epithets Americans thought up to 
describe them. This, of course, is par- 
ticularly true in the case of black people, 
to whom Flexner has devoted the longest 
entry in his book. Not only have blacks 
suffered an amazing torrent of verbal 
abuse throughout the years, but they’ve 
had their many contributions to the 
American tongue ripped off by honkies 
(this term, according to Flexner, orig- 
inated in Detroit in the 1950s, where 
white men used to toot their car horns in 
front of houses where their black girl- 
friends worked as maids). 


In truth, it’s sad how much of Flex- 
ner’s tome is devoted to war and hatred. 
Americans apparently prefer to talk 
about these topics even more than sex. Or 
then again, perhaps we're just more 
imaginative in describing them. But to 
dwell on this aspect of the book would be 
to underrate its true quality — hilarity. 
Flexner realizes there’s something essen- 
tially ridiculous about a grown man, a 
scholar yet, trying to pinpoint when 
Americans first began to say ‘‘ah shit.” 
Even though people said such words,” 
says Flexner, ‘‘they didn’t write them 
down until the ‘30s.’’ He’s plainly miffed 
at this reticence. 


That, I think, must be what drives 
Flexner crazy. There he sits, researching, 
collating, writing — and at that very mo- 
ment, some kid on a street corner or some 
guy in a boardroom is concocting a new 
word or phrase. Flexner’s work will never 
be done. If it ever were to be, the 
American language and people would be 
in deep trouble — in Dutch (invented 
1912), as it were. . ee e 














Looking Your Best Pays Off 


In More Self-Confidence, 
Higher Salaries 











Dr. Judith Waters, a leading psychologist, has 
shown in a research study that a new, more up to 
date look can be worth up to 20 percent more in 
salary to a new job applicant. 

Every year thousands of women enter the work 
force. For each one, the impression she makes on a 
potential employer at that all-important job inter- 
view can be the deciding factor, not only in whether 
she gets the job, but in how much money she will 
make. 

Dr. Waters decided to find out just how much dif- 
ferent that first impression can make. She con- 
ducted a research study using photographs of seven 
women, before and after their ‘“make-overs,” with 
entry-level resumes. Photos with resumes were 
shown to potential employers (carefully arranged to 
eliminate bias), the employers were asked if they 
would hire the applicant and, if so, to estimate her 
starting salary. The results were startling — differ- 
ences of 8-20 percent in estimated starting salary 
from the before to after photos! The changes are the 
same improvements made to our clients everyday by 
our staff, with no camera tricks or frown-to-smile 
changes. 

What made the difference? A new hair-style or 
makeup, with the help of a haircolor change, made 
the woman look younger, perhaps, or more mature 
(and therefore more responsible), or simply gave her 
a new confidence. 


ANGELA 


$1329.00 
salary increase 

















The softness around her face makes her look more 
approachable - someone you'd like to meet, which 
has given her more self-confidence. 


eorors sot 


1160 Broadway 1700 Massachusetts Ave. 
Somerville : Cambridge 
623-9436 547-9436 
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THE GREAT OUTDOORS 
Heading for the 


New England hills 


Ski and energy: Getting 
there may not be half the fun 


by L. Dana Gatlin 
44 he 10th wonder of the world 
is the guy with a wife, two 


kids, and a station wagon — 
and they're all going off skiing! With 
prices the way they are, who can afford 
it?’’ The speaker is in the travel business 
and, for obvious reasons, he doesn’t want 
his name used. But he’s got a point: ata 
time when the only certainty is that a gal- 
lon of gas will cost more next month, ski 
season suddenly is upon us. 

Faced with this problem, many of us 
may be tempted to hole up in some cheer- 
less, underheated corner and hope for an 
early spring. But let me encourage those 
so cowed by saying that there is no need 
to forfeit the fun of winter. And I’m not 
talking strictly about skiing: rather, I’m 
suggesting that we try to make the most 
of the season. After all, it will be with us 
too long for us to ignore it. Although we 
tend to forget, winter can be something 
besides a target for our curses. 

Within an easy jaunt from downtown 
Boston are places at which you can ice 
skate, ski cross-country or downhill, sled 
or toboggan, make a snowman, start a 
snowball fight, or just walk in the woods. 
Within a two-hour drive, you can do all 
of it in lovely alpine settings. And you 
don’t have to spend a lot of money, ei- 
ther. There’s good equipment for rent 
and some very reasonable package prices 
in every department — ski lifts, lodgings, 
lessons, meals, you name it. The idea is to 
take the time to enjoy our winter. 

As for gas, there's plenty of it right 
now, but supplies could become tight. 
However, more buses should be rolling 
into ski country this season than ever be- 
fore. Commercial ski clubs (such as the 
Boston, Blizzard, and Massachusetts) will 
all be running buses to major ski areas 
every weekend; so will countless high 


schools and business groups. The Elm Ski 
Shop plans to run mid-week buses to ma- 
jor ski areas as well. Loon Mountain in 
Lincoln, New Hampshire, will be offer- 
ing discounts to bus groups of 20 or more 
on weekends this winter for the first time 
in several years. And in an energy-con- 
scious move, Waterville Valley is reserv- 
ing the top bay of its parking lot for tour 
buses. According to a spokesperson, 
“They won't have to run those blasted 
engines all day, wasting fuel, and we'll be 
able to ticket people (at discount) for the 
lifts right there in the parking lot.”’ 

It’s not just skiers who will have to ad- 
just — resorts will, too. Although for 
years ski areas have begged for business 
on weekdays and continually been over- 
loaded on weekends, things may change 
if fuel becomes difficult to obtain on 
weekends. And although large resorts 
already are reporting heavy advance 
bookings for ski-week vacations, some of 
the more far-flung ones are concerned 
that their traditional weekend traffic 
might decline. 

One thing, however, is certain: many 
ski areas are making it easier for people to 
get to them. Sunday River in Bethel, 
Maine, is one area promoting weekend 
packages for bus groups. Every Friday at 
6 p.m., the Boston Ski Club will leave 
from the South Shore Plaza in Braintree 
and make stops at Kenmore Square, the 
Riverside MBTA terminal in Newton, 
and the Burlington Mall on its way to 
Sunday River, whence it will return to 
Boston Sunday evening. The weekend, 
which includes two nights at the Bethel 
Inn, two evening meals, two breakfasts, 
and Saturday and Sunday lifts, costs $81 
for members, $86 for non-members. 
Weekend trips to other resorts will be 
available at prices from $76 to $97. Other 














clubs have similar deals. 

Stowe, eager to show off its $4.5 mil- 
lion worth of renovations (a new lift and 
new snow-making from top to bottom on 
Mt. Mansfield, a base lodge and trail 
improvements, and an alpine slide), will 
provide bus transportation to and from 
Boston on Fridays and Sundays begin- 
ning January 4; both weekend and week- 
day skiers can benefit. The round-trip 
fare from Boston’s Greyhound terminal 
(Vermont Transit) is $36.65. Upon ar- 
rival in Stowe, guests will be picked up 
by someone from their lodge, and during 
their stay they may avail themselves of an 
improved shuttle-bus service that runs 
between the mountain and the village all 
day. There also will be shuttle service 
among Mt. Mansfield, Spruce Peak, and 
the Toll House during the day. 

Sugarbush will also be running 
expanded shuttle-bus service between 
Sugarbush and Sugarbush North, and 
possibly to the towns of Waitsfield, 
Warren, and Fayston as well. 


Waterville Valley’s lodges and moun- 
tain complexes will again be linked by 
free shuttle service, of course. But now 
Loon and Cannon together are investing 
more than $15,000 in a trial free shuttle- 
bus service between the two resorts, on 


each end of Franconia Notch. Skiers can 


drive up for their weekend or ski week 
and park their cars until they go home. 
The shuttle service will run six times 
(hourly) on weekdays and 12 times (every 
half-hour) on weekends. The villages, 
inns, restaurants, and shops in the re- 
gion will all be served, starting in 
January. 
+ * *+ 
Given our nation’s dependence on 
imported oil, the ski industry has good 
reason to be nervous about fuel supplies. 
The people in the business have bad 
memories of the snowless, oil-em- 
bargoed ski season of 1973-’74, when 
skiers passionately shunned the few ski 
buses rushed into commission. (Ameri- 
Continued on page 13 





30-50% OFF 


SALE! 


on all Craft Supplies to make room for more 
fine jewelry, ceramics, gifts and glass items. 


Jewelry, 
Pottery, 


Stained Glass, 
F-Vale Mme) dal-lamvlalre[el-) 
handcrafted items 


TERRACOTTA 
TERRACOTTA 


TERBRACOITA 


After Thanksgiving: Mon.-Fri. 10-9 
Sat. 10-6 Sun. 12-6 
765 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
Near Cambridge City Hall 864-1454 . 
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SOFT CONTACT LENSES. 


Wear your contacts home same day! 


Includes: Fitting, In- | 
structions, Lenses, Solu- | 
tions, Materials, 2 Yrs. of j 
Office Visits. No Boil 

Method. | 


Offer expires Dec. 31, 1979 
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Opposite Lechmere Sales 
Corner of First & Thorndike Sts. 
Cambridge, Mass. 547-1213 
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Here comes Christmas and the Office Shop is just exploding with gift ideas and Christmas 
needs. We offer a complete line of famous name Christmas cards and wrapping paper — Gor- 
don Fraser and American Artist to name a few. And you can fill any Christmas party need with 


our wide selection of holiday party supplies. 
And for that special gift? We’ve got calanders, diaries, decorative bulletin boards, paper 


weights and genuine leather briefcases and portfolios. Not to mention reading lamps, candles, 
and a wide array of picture frames. And the list goes on and on. 
The Office Shop Ltd, the area’s most complete source of office supplies, is also your center 


for allsyour holiday needs. 


545 Boylston St. 
261-2222 Boston 261-2222 





Shop at MSL for Christmas. 
Enjoy the gift of hearing. 


Hearing music repro- 
duced at its very best is one 


of life’s great pleasures. ii 


And the pleasure is yours to give (or 
get) at MSL. 


At MSL, you'll find only high- 
performance stereo components. The 
kind that sound and look better than 
the ordinary, mass-produced stereo 
you see everywhere else. From such 
respected manufacturers as ADS, 
Klipsch, LUX, and Revox (to name a 
few). 


Better sound is just one reason 
why you should visit MSL this Christ- 
mas season. Low prices are another. 
Because MSL’s everyday low price 
policy means you can give better 
sound and save at the same time! 


$300 


On this page, you'll see three of 
of MSL’s great selection of expertly- 
matched Christmas systems. Each is 
a clear demonstration of MSL’s “high 
performance without the high price” 
philosophy. If you like music, we’re 
confident you'll hear the difference. 


65 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge 
426 Main St., Worcester 


@SAN YO 
ALLISON 


audio-technica. ON KYO 








MSL’s $300 Sanyo/KLH/BIC sys- 
tem offers sound.that’s a cut above 
the ususal. The Sanyo 2016 receiver 
in this system delivers 16 watts per 
channel (8 ohms, 40-20kKHz., @0.3% 
distortion). That’s ample power for effi- 
cient KLH 300 loudspeakers. Their 
sound is smooth and lively. The auto- 
matic turntable is a BIC 20Z. It has 
both belt-drive and a low-speed syn- 
chronous motor (rare at this price). 
These features help insure “right-on” 
speed accuracy. The 20Z comes 
completely-equipped with a Pickering 
cartridge. 


MSL’s $630 Onkyo/Allison/Sanyo 
system is “sized” right for today’s 
living. Yet, the sound is remarkably 
big and life-like. The receiver is 
Onkyo’s conveniently-compact Model 
TX20. The New York Times (11/1/79) 
says the Onkyo TX20 is “one of the 
best dollar values available, regard- 
less of size.” The TX20 has 30 watts 
per channel (8 ohms, 20-20KHz.) at 
only 0.08% distortion..It also boasts 
(among other features) Onkyo’s pre- 
cise Quartz-Lock tuning system. The 
loudspeakers in this system are brand- 
new Allison 6’s. They deliver a full mea- 
sure of Allison’s famous low-distortion 
sound from cabinets that will fit beauti- 
fully into any room. The turntable is a 


MUSIC SYSTEMS LID 


semi-automatice Sanyo 
TP1005, complete with an 
Audio Technica cartridge. 


MSL’s $1500 LUX/Celestion/ 
Denon system is sure to impress - 
even before you turn it on! The elec- 
tronics are LUX "separates,” including 
the sophisticated, slimline L-3 inte- 
grated amplifier and T-2 tuner. These 
distinguished components drive a pair 
of Celestion 332 loudspeakers. These 
outstanding 3-way systems employ 
expensive, cast aluminum frames on 
all drivers, rather than common: 
stamped steel. This permits more pre- 
cise manufacturing tolerances. And 
each driver is separately enclosed, to 
eliminate interaction that can color 
the sound. These are some of the 


oe. 
- 
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ER eee SAR iE ae I A TY OR ARRON I 
reasons Celestion 332’s reproduce 
sound that is breathtakingly faithful 
to the original. Finally, this system 
includes a refined Denon DPSOL 
direct-drive, semi-automatic turntable, 
complete with a highly-respected 
Sonus Silver cartridge. 


This Christmas, enjoy the gift of 
hearing to its utmost. At MSL. 


2 Euclid St., Providence 
377 Temple St., New Haven 





Dual 
Epicure Products 
Garrard 





High performance stereo without the high price. 


Grace 

Harman Kardon ; 
JBL Professional Series 
Kenwood 


Keith Monks 
Klipsch 
KLH/Burwen Research 


Master Charge, American Express, and Visa accepted. 


Onkyo 
Ortofon 
Pickering 
Revox 

SAE 

Sanyo Pius 
Sennheiser 











THE FAT & THE LEAN 
Cory’s 


Route for the home cooking 





” 930 Providence Highway, Route 1 (northbound), Dedham; 326-3618; open for lunch 
from 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. Monday through Saturday; open for dinner from 5 to 10 
p.m. Monday through Thursday, until 11 p.m. Friday and Saturday, and from 4 to 9 
p.m. on Sunday; full liquor license; American Express, Master Charge, and Visa ac- 
cepted; the entrance is a few steps up from the parking lot behind the restaurant. 





by John David Ober 


here are a great many restaurants 

! in the malls, shopping centers, and 

suburban ugliness of the strip that 

links the VFW Parkway to Route 128. 

But Cory’s — now celebrating its first 

anniversary — is a pleasant alternative to 

the plastic chains serving sawdust steak 

and the gaudy roadhouses offering 
waterlogged spaghetti. 

Cory’s is clean and attractive in an 
unprepossessing way, and the young 
waiting staff is unusually amicable and 
eager to please. Oak tables, cozy spaces, 
and working fireplaces create a comfort- 
able and inviting atmosphere. The menus 
at lunch and dinner hold few surprises; 
still, we were delighted by the care and 
skill with which the food was prepared. 

Most of the dishes we tried at Cory’s 
had the honest, straightforward char- 
acter that one used to associate with adept 
home cooking. Nowhere was this quality 
more evident than in a splendid soup of 
the day — Italian mushroom (mug 95 
cents) — recently featured at lunch. 
Almost a hearty stew, the robust broth 
contained slivers of mushroom, ground 
beef, small chunks of meat, onions, pep- 
pers, celery, and tomatoes, and the dis- 
tinct flavor of vegetable juice. At a time 
when most soups are as interchangeable 
as motel rooms, we were delighted to find 
such a unique melange. 


schrod lightly coated with crumbs and 
baked ($4.25), and chicken Oriental 
($4.50), a large, plump chicken breast 
baked in a ramekin with teriyaki sauce 
and a pineapple ring. Both fish and fowl 
had been carefully timed, and both were 
nicely browned outside and moist within. 
All entrees include a trip to the salad bar 
and a choice of potato or rice pilaf. And 
no ordinary pilaf, this, but an exemplary 
union of rice, stock, and spices enhanced 
by the addition of minced onion and fresh 
peppers. 

The evening menu bears a striking 
resemblance to the noontime bill of fare; 
although prices are higher at dinner, they 
are still reasonable by current standards. 
We began with onion soup (mug 95 
cents) and an appetizer of coquilles St. 
Jacques ($2.50). While the soup was not 
in the same class as the Italian mush- 
room, it would have been better had it 
been served hot instead of lukewarm. 
There were, however, plenty of onions, 
thinly sliced, and they had not been 
scorched. 

The coquilles appetizer was made with 
sea scallops that had been cut into smaller 
pieces, mixed with mushrooms and a 
cream-and-wine sauce, topped with 
crumbs, and baked in a small glass 
ramekin. They were good enough, but 
lacked the harmony, finesse, and flavor 


with tish stock or clam broth. 

Given the high price of beef, Cory’s 
has made a sensible decision by featur- 
ing club steaks — cut from the rump — in 
addition to a bone-in 20-ounce sirloin 
($10.95) and a large filet mignon 
($12.25). The club is available on the eve- 
ning menu in a plain, broiled version 
($8.95), or with a mustard or teriyaki 
sauce ($9.25); a smaller cut of the same 
steak can be ordered as part of a com- 
bination plate with either scallops ($8.50) 
or stuffed shrimp ($9.25), or as part of a 
mixed grill that also includes a lamb chop 
and a pork chop ($8.95). 

We found the rump steak a welcome 
change from loin and tenderloin because 
it has a rich flavor and slightly grainy tex- 
ture all its own. Our serving was gen- 
erous and tender, and the outside was 
seared without being burned. 

The mixed grill can be recommended 
even more highly. A lean, snowy pork 
chop from the loin was cooked through, 
but not to the point of decimation; a tasty 
lamb chop from the rib and a cut of beef 
rump arrived medium-rare as ordered. If 
this trio of meats is neither kosher nor 
authentic as an English mixed grill, it is 
still remarkably tasty and a good value. 

Although the wine list is brief, it is 
another of the ubiquitous compilations 
from Classic Wine Imports; as such, it is 
both comforting and frustrating: com- 
forting because there are always apt to be 
drinkable wines, frustrating because it 
grows terribly familiar. 

Entree prices include a choice of baked 
potato, rice pilaf, or a vegetable (you may 
have two of these for an extra 50 cents); 
entry to the salad bar goes without say- 
ing. Baked meant real, medium-size Idaho 
potatoes, done without fanfare, frill, or 
foil, but nonetheless slightly soggy 
instead of crisp; pilaf lived up to the 
reputation it had established at lunch; 
and the vegetable — carrots au gratin — 
surprised us with its freshness, crisp- 
ness, flavor, and a minimum of cheese. 

We glowered at the salad bar and 
hoped it would go away, but it didn’t. The 
one at Cory’s rests upon a handsome oak- 





cient interest to assuage the insult of cafe- 
teria feeding at sit-down prices. 

There was iceberg in the big bowl, but 
also romaine and red cabbage. The 
smaller bins contained all of the predict- 
able things, in good condition, and some 
rarities like beansprouts, peperoncini, 
and canned artichoke hearts. There were 
three breads, among them a crusty, dark 
rye; a rice salad; and a giant wheel of 
sharp but not exceptional cheddar cheese. 
Even the standard dressings, sitting in 
their wells, seemed innocuous by 
comparison to others we have seen. Yet 
dressing a salad under and around those 
transparent shields — they remind me of 
mud guards — is like putting on boots 
with wet socks. 

Looking back 

On return visits to the Wild Goose at 
the Landmark Inn at the Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace, we discovered that every- 
thing seems to have changed for the 
worse: we waited outrageously long to be 
served, the waiters were inept, and the 
food was cold when it finally arrived. The 
goose was hopelessly overcooked, tough, 
and dry; it came with vegetables that 
could only be called raw, not crisp. Our 
bottle of wine had a small price tag af- 
fixed. 

We were told by the wine steward that 
new management is either present or on 
the way. It has its work cut out for it. 
Looking forward 

Former Celtic great Thomas “‘Satch’”’ 
Sanders has turned the seedy erstwhile 
Red Coach Grill on Stanhope Street into a 
handsome and spiffy restaurant called 
Satch’s, which is open for lunch from 11 
a.m. to 2 p.m. from Monday through Fri- 
day, with a limited luncheon menu in the 
lounge on Saturday; it is open for dinner 
from 5 to 11 p.m. Sunday through 
Thursday, and until midnight on Friday 
and Saturday. 

Nino Todesco, former maitre d’hotel at 
the Ritz-Carlton, has owned and oper- 
ated Maitre Jacques at 10 Emerson Place 
(in Charles River Park) since December 
of 1978. Now Todesco is changing the 
name to Nino’s Place in honor of his first 
























At lunch we ordered fish of the day, of the best St. Jacques, which are made __ish table, and the contents provide suffi- anniversary. * 
| 
ABORTION $135.00 
Early Abortion $90 Loca! and General Anesthesia 
Mf Early 10 day P ‘ Detection Test $10 
Z y ay Pregnancy Detection Tes 
— ‘Ganaeen iY (evening abortion session available) 
Se jz|_ INSTITUTE CLINIC GET BEHIND Free Pregnancy Testing 
f! | By Advanced Students BILL RODGERS Complete Gynecological Services 
ee At Reduced Rat AND THE Counseling 
O tanor D2. Neteris 1979 UNITED WAY 
RUN FOR THE MONEY. GYNECARE 





Boston, MA 02111 


19 Temple Place ~ 
617 / 266-7000, 423-5535 








The 1 out of 4 hel 
could be you. — 














437 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
a private medical office - not a clinic! 


536-3300 
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Has weight got you down? ) a 
.. . then consider BEING THIN | 





BEIN N is a seven session seminar that offers a 
natural approach to permanent weight loss and thinness without 


the constant struggle and denial of dieting. 











FREE INTRODUCTORY SEMINARS: 
Dec. 3, 8 PM Dec. 10, 8 PM Dec. 17, 8 PM . 
TRAVEL LODGE HOLIDAY INN HOLIDAY INN 
1200 Beacon St. Framingham Newton 
Brookline Route 9 Route 128, Exit 53 

















For further information, call 244-2268 527-2959 








a a you will be treated with 
dignity and your inquiry 
held in strict confidence. 
Bill Baird is a name you 


Abortion, Birth Control, 
Vasectomy, Counseling, 
Free Pregnancy Testing 
673 Boylston St./Boston at Copley Sq. 
Boston: 617-536-2511; NY: 516-538-2626 


Open 7 days a week, 9 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
Sponsored by the non-profit Parents Aid Society, Ine. 





At the Bill Baird Center 


can trust and for years 
has fought, and even gone to 
prison, for your right to have an 
abortion. 
















ACUPUNCTURE 











rittenton Hastings 
abortion help 
(617) 782-7600 
individual counseling 
excellent medical care 
a non-profit social service agency 
10 Perthshire Road, Boston f 


(Brighton), MA 














Do you suffer from: 
® smoking or overeating 
© alcoholism or drug dependancy 
© chronic circulatory 
or respiratory disorders 
® gynecological problems 


¢ arthritis/iumbago 

® athletic or dance injuries 
® migraines and tensions 
® digestive problems 

® sexual disorders 


Natural, holistic relief without medication or surgery 
using painiess acupuncture techniques 








johnn m. aloia 
dmd 


creative dentistry in a relaxed 
environment 
311 commonwealth ave. 
boston, mass. 














DR. YUN WON SUH, O.M.D. 
Doctor of Traditional Oriental Medicine, Licensed in MA, NY, CA 
24 Trapelo Road, Belmont, MA (617) 489-0173 


Hours: Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri. 9- 6; Wed. 12 -6 
Call for an appointment and come in for a consultation 


All treatments done in collaboration with a licensed M.D. 
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When you 
need us... 


For abortion services, PRETERM offers the finest 
medical care and counseling . . . for a moderate fee. 
A licensed non-profit Reproductive Health Center 
Abortion/Gynecological Care/Vasectomy/Tubal 
Ligation Mass. Medicaid accepted. 

1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 02146 

(617) 738-6210 
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THOUGHT FOR FOOD 








Eric A. Roth 








Soup’s on 


Fish, vegetable with ham, and cabbage with sausage 











by Sheryl Julian 


ecently, several people have asked 
R for hearty soups that they can 

serve as a main course when 
they've got company coming for supper 
and not much time to cook. They say 
they can usually manage to produce an 
hors d’oeuvre and a salad, but when it 
comes to rounding out the meal with 
something hearty, stews take too much 
planning. So here are a fish soup, a 
vegetable soup with ham, and a well- 
seasoned cabbage-and-sausage soup, any 
of which may be served as a light main 
course. 


Fish soup with saffron and leeks 
Serves four 

This is a variation of the classic 
Mediterranean soup called bourride, 
which is enriched with a garlic mayon- 
naise to make it very flavorful and 
creamy. This version does not include 
mayonnaise, so it is not as creamy as the 
traditional one, but it retains the garlic 
and fish-stock flavors, as well as a bright 
golden saffron color. 


Fish stock (see recipe below); 
1 bunch (3 to 4) leeks, trimmed of 


dark-green and hairy ends; 

4 medium carrots, trimmed and thinly 
sliced; 

6 tablespoons butter; 

3 cloves garlic, crushed; 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste; 

1 teaspoon saffron threads; 

3 pounds boneless firm-fleshed white 
fish, such as haddock, halibut, monk- 
fish, cusk, striped bass; 

1/2 cup heavy cream; 

Handful fresh parsley, finely chopped 
(for garnish). 


Boil the fish stock for 15 to 25 minutes, 


intil it is reduced to four cups 
lve 
lV 


rting just above the root end, ha 


the leeks lengthwise and rinse the grit 
From. the yreens Then slice the leeks 
thinly and pil them into a large flame 
proof casserole with the carrot and 
butter 


until! the butter melts 


Stir the vegetables over a low heat 
then cover them 
and cook them for a few minutes, until 
the leeks are soft but not brown 

Add the garlic along with plenty of salt 
and pepper, cook the mixture one minute 
more, and take the pan off the heat. 

Put the saffron in a half-cup of the 
boiling fish stock and set it aside. 

Leaving the skin on, cut the fish into 
two-inch chunks. Lay the fish on the 
vegetables in one tight layer. Pour the 
saffron liquid around the sides and then 
ladle the rest of the fish stock around the 
edges. Bring the contents of the pan to the 
boil. When the liquid is bubbling at the 
edges, turn the pieces of fish over care- 
fully with two spoons. Turn off the heat, 
cover the pan, and let it sit for eight 
minutes, or until the fish is firm to the 
touch. 

Taste the liquid for seasoning (if neces- 
sary, add salt and pepper) and return the 
soup to the boil. Dribble the cream over 
the fish, shake the pan so the cream 
blends in, sprinkle on the parsley, and 
serve the soup at once with garlic bread. 


Fish stock 


This stock takes exactly 30 minutes to 
prepare: 10 to assemble the ingredients 
and 20 to simmer the broth (beyond that 
the fish bones can impart a bitter flavor). 

Ask your fishmonger for the bones 
from three large sole (they still don’t 
charge for these). Wash them thorough- 
ly and put them in a kettle with a hand- 
ful of parsley stems, three quartered car- 
rots, one halved onion, and one halved 
celery stalk. Pour in a bottle of dry white 
wine; then, using the empty wine bottle 
as a measure, add two measures of water. 
Bring the liquid to a boil. Skim the sur- 
face. 

Add a bay leaf, half a dozen pepper- 
corns, one whole clove, and a heaping 
teaspoon of salt. Simmer this for exactly 
20 minutes and then strain it into a clean 
saucepan. 


Shredded vegetable soup 
with ham and pasta 
Serves four 
I invented this soup in a hurry one day, 








LUCKY DRAGON 
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“The First Thai Finest in 
Restaurant in Hong Kong Style 
New England” re) Cuisine 


177A Mass Ave., Boston 
262-5377 








Open 
(11 AM - 4AM) 
daily 














“Perhaps the best Chinese Res- 
taurant in the Square, Yenching 
serves excellent food of both the 
Szechan and Mandrin styles.” 
—Harvard independent 


® Daily Buffet Lunch — $2.65 

©® Take-Out Orders 

© Sunday Buffet $4.95 

© Banquets and Special Orders 

® Open Every Day 11:30 AM-10 PM 
671 Boylston St. 266-9367 5-11 pm dinner 
547-7463 








FINE INDIAN CUISINE 
17 Central Square Cambridge 
on Western Ave (MBTA Central) 
Open 7 days a week 
Mon-Fri 12-3 pm special lunch 
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Chicago’s World Famous Gourmet Pizzeria 


731 Boylston St. Opposite Lord & Taylor atthe Pru: (617) 267-8554 


GREAT CHINESE FOOD AT HOME 














NOW OPEN! 


The Wine 


Opening this week - our 
new wine cellar! Featuring 
a fine selection of domestic 
and imported beers served 
in an intimate 
atmosphere. A dinner 
menu is also available 
offering an array of 
American and European 
dishes. 


You won’t find a better 
place to relax. 


524 Commonwealth Ave. 
Kenmore Square 536-7662 


AXU- AKU 
: WE DELIVER 


5 PM - 12 AM 
2 miles + from Kenmore Sq. 


1 
CALL 5360420 
q 
l 





Call early for specified delivery time 


GREAT FOR PARTIES 
For 2 or 2000 


FREE PARKING 


For Patrons In Somerset Garage 


08 8 Ee 8 es) 


390 Comm. Ave., Boston 
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Where’s the best spot to 
eat, drink & relax? 
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BOSTON 























State St. 


Just opposite the 
Custom House in Boston 
723-3368 4 
We’re putting it on the map! : 


























shredding the zucchini and grinding the 
Parmesan in a food processor, slicing the 
ham with a cleaver just as I once saw a 
Chinese cook do it, and finally tossing in 
some pre-cooked orzo — that tiny Italian 
rice-shaped pasta. It looks beautifully 
colorful in the pot, almost as if it were 
confetti soup, and it can be cooked 
quickly (make sure you have some stock 
on hand). The homemade croutons and 
Parmesan garnish lend good texture and 
flavor, but you can omit either or both. 


3 spring onions (scallions), trimmed at 
both ends; 

3 medium zucchini, washed and 
trimmed; 

3 medium carrots, peeled and trimmed; 

4 tablespoons butter; 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste; 

1/4 pound boiled or baked ham, in one 
slice; 

4 cups homemade stock; 

1/3 cup orzo or semi di mela pasta. 
For the garnish: 

1/2 loaf firm-textured white or whole- 
wheat bread; 

1/4 cup oil; 

8 tablespoons butter; 

1 cup freshly grated Parmesan cheese. 


Thinly slice the spring onions and set 
them aside, shred the zucchini (if you are 
using a food processor, cut them length- 
wise and halve them). Shred the carrots 
and add them to the zucchini. 

Melt the butter in a flame-proof cas- 
serole or large saucepan and cook the 
spring onions for a few minutes over a 
low heat until they are soft but not 
brown. Add the zucchini and carrots with 
plenty of salt and pepper to taste and 
continue cooking the mixture over the 
low heat, stirring occasionally, for about 
five minutes, or until the zucchini begins 
to cook in its own juices. 

Meanwhile, cut the piece of ham into 
half-inch-long strips, and then cut across 
the strips, making them into shreds. Add 
the ham to the pan along with the stock 
and bring this mixture to the boil. 

Simmer the soup, uncovered, for about 
five minutes, or until the carrots are just 
tender. 

In the meantime, bring a saucepan of 
water with a generous pinch of salt to the 
boil. Sprinkle in the pasta and return the 
water to the boil. Cook the pasta for four 


minutes, or until it is just done. Drain it at 
once, rinse it with hot water, and add it to 
the soup. Taste the mixture for season- 
ing and take the pan off the heat. 

For the garnish: leaving the crusts on, 
cut the half-loaf of bread into five even 
slices and then make half-inch cubes of 
bread from the slices. 

Heat the oil in a skillet, and when it is 
hot, cut the butter into four pieces and 
quickly add them to the oil. Swirl the pan 
around so the butter melts, then add all 
the bread cubes at once and cook them 
over a medium-high heat, turning them a 
few times, until they turn golden brown. 
(Different breads absorb varying 
amounts of fat, so if the pan seems espe- 
cially dry, add more butter to prevent the 
croutons from burning.) Drain the crou- 
tons on paper toweling. 

Return the soup to the boil, pile the 
croutons in a serving bowl, put the 
Parmesan into another, and serve the 
soup at once with some of each garnish. 


Cabbage-and-tomato soup 
with sausage and basil 
Serves six 

Next time you're near an Italian 
market, buy some homemade sausage and 
a large can of the really good imported 
plum tomatoes. As for the enormous 
amount of cabbage in this soup, I make 
no guarantees, but I recently discovered 
that sauteing the cut-up cabbage in but- 
ter before adding it to anything makes it 
more easily digested and definitely less 
apt to give one gas. 


1/2 tablespoon oil; 

1 pound sweet Italian sausage links; 

1 pound hot Italian sausage links; 

2 tablespoons butter; 

2 medium onions, cut into quarter-inch 
dice; 

5 medium carrots, trimmed and sliced 
on the diagonal; 

1/2 large head of green cabbage, cored 
and cut into half-inch dice; 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper, 
to taste; 

About two pounds canned Italian-style 
plum tomatoes; 

2% to 3 cups of homemade stock; 

2 teaspoons dried basil. 


Heat a large flame-proof casserole and 
put the oil in it. Swirl the pan until there’s 
a very thin film of oil on the bottom. Cut 


the sausage links apart and as.you add 
them to the casserole, prick each one half- 
a-dozen times. Cook them over a medium 
heat for 15 to 20 minutes, shaking the 
pan occasionally to prevent them from 
sticking and turning them every so often, 
until they are golden brown. 

Remove the sausages from the pan and 
drain them on paper toweling. Discard all 
the fat in the pan and add the butter. 
When it melts, add the onions and car- 
rots and cook them over a low heat for 
five minutes. Add the cabbage and salt 
and pepper to taste and continue cook- 
ing the vegetables, stirring them occa- 
sionally for another 10 minutes, or until 
the cabbage is completely limp. 

Meanwhile, pile the tomatoes into a 
bowl and crush them with your fingers. 
Add the tomatoes, two-and-a-half cups 
of the stock, and the dried basil to the 
soup and bring it to the boil. 

Slice the sausages thinly on the diago- 
nal and add them to the soup. Lower the 
heat, cover the pan, and simmer the soup 
very gently for 30 minutes, or until the 
broth is well-flavored. 

Taste it for seasoning, add the remain- 
ing half-cup of stock if you prefer a thin- 
ner soup, and serve it at once. 

Note: if you keep this soup overnight, 
it will need to be thinned with about a 
half-cup stock before it’s reheated. © 


Ski 


Continued from page 8 

can skiers traditionally have been loath to 
travel by bus, although they are known to 
suffer jets.) So it’s easy to see why these 
people are quaking in their boots at the 
possibility that at the first sign of a 
squeeze at the gas pumps people will stay 
home. 

At last month’s conference on travel in 
New England, sponsored by the New 
England Regional Commission, consider- 
able emphasis was placed upon the 
concept of driving to your destination 
and then using an alternate means of 
transportation to get around once you re 
there. It takes planning and coordination 
by the resorts, not to mention the willing- 
ness to make use of the service by 
vacationers. But it may help people 
realize ski outings that would otherwise 
go the way of the ski train. 


And speaking of which, there are some 
attempts to revive the ski train this 
winter. But they “need nourishing,” 
admits Phil Gravink, general manager of 
Loon. The Ski the White Mountains 
Federation hopes to put together a trial 
ski train, complete with a band in the 
baggage car, for a run up to Concord, 
New Hampshire, where buses would 
meet skiers for the remainder of the trips 
to various areas. 

In other parts of New England, mean- 
while, train service may be picking up. 
Washington-New York-Montreal 
Amtrak service into Vermont reportedly 
is being increased, as is service out of 
Connecticut. And for those who really 
like things laid back — and who never 
mind the budget — there’s the Stowe 
Limited of the Otter Valley Railroad 
Corporation: two sleeping cars and one 
dining car fashioned of oak (just as cars 
were during the halcyon days of Ameri- 
can railroading), plus five attendants and 
two chefs and chocolate mints on the 
pillows. This train takes but 30 pas- 
sengers on each trip; it leaves New York 
Thursday evening for Waterbury, 
Vermont, where the skier-passengers live 
on board, and then returns to New York 
Monday night. This pampering, which 
includes champagne and four days’ ski- 
ing, costs only $855. 

Back in the real world, a few — very 
few — ski areas are encouraging car 
pooling by discounting lift-ticket prices 
for skiers arriving in cars with four or 
more passengers. Ragged Mountain in 
New Hampshire and Maple Valley in 
Vermont will both give that break. A few 
areas, like Whaleback in New Hamp- 
shire, have a discounted rate for families 
of four or more. 

Loon Mountain's Gravink says that of- 
fering such incentives might cost Loon 
$30,000 to $40,000 and would be 
extremely hard to police at any but a day- 
hop ski area. Nevertheless, he acknowl- 
edges that ski areas waited too long to re- 
spond to the gas problems of 1973-'74. 
He notes that Loon has reserved some of 
its budget ‘for any genuine shortage.” 
Gravnick adds: “If the market is not 
there two weeks into the season, we'll 
definitely get the buses (or something!) 
going.” 

Few of these measures, of course, are 

Continued on page 14 
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Ski 


Continued from page 13 

serious attempts to deal with the 
energy and economic challenges 
of the ‘80s and the problems they 
present to city dwellers trying to 
get to the mountains for recrea- 
tions. Even cross-country skiing, 
which can be enjoyed in an urban 
park, needs dependable snow, 


which Boston can’t always count - 


on. 

Here are a few of the problems 
and ideas that were discussed at 
the New England Regional Com- 
mission’s travel conference last 
month: 

— the service trades — inns, 
motels, ski areas — must not price 
themselves out of the market in 
attempts to stay ahead of infla- 
tion; 

— individual states must estab- 
lish cohesive, coordinated energy 
plans (New Englanders have been 
better at conservation that their 
compatriots, having consumed in 
1977 almost 100 gallons of fuel 
per capita less than the national 
average; as a result, fuel al- 
locations to New England states 
are decreased more than those of 
states that consume more); 

— there must be regional co- 
operation, coordination, and 
planning; 

— travelers must be assured of 
getting fuel for returning home, 
assuming they have enough to get 
to a resort; 

— more buses are needed (on- 
ly two US companies today 
manufacture inter-city buses, and 
these belong to the two major car- 
riers, Greyhound and Trailways; 
there’s a shortage of fuel-ef- 
ficient equipment); 

— there is greater use of bus 
transportation (55 percent of 
long-distance bus travel already is 
through charters and bus tours — 
a bus-industry spokesman claims 
that customers are using these 
charters not because they have to, 
but because they want to; good 
bus service may do more to get 
people out of the city and into the 
hills in the ‘80s than anything 


else). 
* + + 


Consumer forum: Do you have 
specific complaints or good news 
about something in the ski world 
that you would like to share with 
fellow skiers? Feel free to drop me 


a line at the Phoenix. If it’s a 
question about a ski area, equip- 
ment, or instruction, I'll try to 
answer it; if it’s good news, I'll 
pass it along; if it’s a legitimate 
gripe, I'll look into it. In the com- 
plaint department, be prepared to 
provide as much documentation 
as possible — and be warned that 
the accused may receive equal 
space. 
_ © 

Stratton buys Bromley: that 
piece of news was the latest 
shocker in the current rush 
toward ski-resort mergers and 
consolidation (Sugarbush-Glen 
Ellen, Killington-Mount Snow, 
Round Top-Haystack, Crotched 
Mountain-Bobcat). Stratton’s 
taking over Bromley could make 
that posh corner of southern 
Vermont more appealing to skiers 
from a broader geographic base. 
For now, Stratton’s high-priced 
lift tickets will be honored at 
Bromley, but not vice versa. And 
ski-school lessons will not be 
interchangeable. 

Still, you have to wonder 
whether the ghost of Bromley’s 
late founder, Fred Pabst, is smil- 
ing at the promise of new ef- 
ficiency and convenience or 
fuming at the remembrance of 
things past. It took Pabst years 
before he could talk about the 
new competition, Stratton, 
without using expletives. He 
finally made the transition but 
not without a struggle. Now, 
Bromley is Stratton’s, and some- 
where Fred Pabst may be smil- 
ing. But it’s probably just as well 
he can’t be reached for comment. 


= 
Hunting 
Continued from page 5. 
couraged. After all, he said, this 
was his 13th season of deer hunt- 
ing and he had never killed one 
deer, not one. On this, the third 
night in camp, his wife was on 
his mind. How long would she 
put up with this? What would she 
think they did on such trips? 
“This is getting ridiculous,”’ he 
mumbled. 

In his chair by the gas heater, 
Monsieur Lajoie folded his big 
hands on his lap. He had the least 
amount of formal education of 
any of them, but it was to him 
that they looked for advice. For 


almost 50 years he’d been a hunt- 
er. He had hunted everything it 
was legal to hunt. He could de- 
scribe the taste of almost every 
mammal and fish found in the 
wild. Once he had eaten a porcu- 
pine raw. But what could he say 
now? It had been a few years now 
since he had shot a deer himself. 

“They feed in the night and 
early in the morning,’’ he began. 
“So you go out and find a spot 
where there are tracks and you sit 
down. And you wait. You don’t 
move until ... oh, maybe eight 
o'clock. Then the deer, they lie 
down, so you have to get up. You 
walk. But you walk very slow, 
take just a few steps and look 
around you. Turn around, be- 
cause sometimes they get up and 
follow you. Then take just two or 
three more steps and stop again. 
You do that all day. But don’t 
walk for nothing. Stay where the 
deer are.”’ 

You do that all day. Larry 
picked up his borrowed carbine 
and wiped it with a rag, 
rekindling his determination. In 
everyone's mind was the same 
question: where the hell are all 
the deer? 


* * * 

The anti-hunters would say the 
hunters have killed them all. The 
Fish and Game men say things are 
more complicated. They would 
point out that 40,000 deer starved 
to death in Vermont one winter 
not long ago. They would tell you 
that as many as 15,000 were killed 
by dogs in that state last winter. 

In both Vermont and New 
Hampshire, the Fish and Game 
Departments gained full control 
of the deer-hunting season for the 
first time this year. In New 
Hampshire, where the deer are 
diminishing in numbers, director 
Charles Barry shortened the 
northern season to eight days in 
an effort to prevent overhunting, 
or ‘‘overharvesting,” as biolog- 
ists like to say. In Vermont, where 
the problem is too many deer, 
most Vermont.residents this year 
were allowed to shoot does as well 
as bucks, for almost the first time 
since the Civil War. Biologists 
there are hoping this will begin to 
rebalance the herd, which is now 
stunted and 87 percent female. 

There is no doubt that north- 
ern winters are not kind to deer. 
After all, their full common name 
is the Virginia whitetail. In north- 


ern New Hampshire, Maine, and 
Vermont, they try to survive the 
winter by clustering in “‘yards,”’ 
areas with large softwood trees, 
which offer them shelter. In 
winter, deer value shelter above 
everything else; it’s even more 
important than finding food, be- 
cause they have been building up 
their fat reserves during the fall. 
Once the snow gets deep and the 
temperature drops, they curl up 
under the softwood boughs and 
wait for the weather to break. If it 
does not, they try to save them- 
selves from starving by stripping 
the very trees that are their 
protection from the snow and 
wind. Finally, when the snows are 
three and four feet deep and food 
becomes scarce, their bodies be- 
gin to feed on their own fat. Even 
a healthy deer will lose up to a 
quarter of its body weight in an 
average northern winter. The 
weak and old animals will most 
likely lie down and never get up. 
The marrow in their bones will 
turn from a thick, white, suet-like 
substance to a pale red gelatin. In 
the spring the biologists hike out 
to the deer yards and count the 
carcasses. According to Benjamin 
Day, senior game biologist for 
Vermont Fish and Game, 
winter of 1977-'78 was the worst 
in almost 100 years. On their 
spring survey they found 100 
dead deer every square mile. 
The problem is compounded 
by development and logging, 
which are clearing many areas 
that the deer use as their winter 
yards. A fir tree has to be at least 
six inches in diameter before deer 
will consider it for winter cover. 
But it takes from 30 to 60 years 
for most evergreens to reach that 
size. Because the demand for 
paper products and wood pulp is 
so high, the paper companies, 
caught up in a lucrative market, 


are cutting the softwoads before 


they reach that important age. 
And because the land is privately 
owned, no one can stop them. 
Most Fish and Game Depart- 
ments have no legal power to tell 


loggers what to cut and what to 
they must depend on 


save; 
voluntary cooperation. Although 


most biologists are quick to point 
out that many paper companies 


have been working closely with 


them, there is the sense that they 


are involved in a futile effort, 


particularly in northern New 


the 
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Hampshire. There logging is done 
on a large scale, and Karl Strong, 
the biologist who has been work- 
ing with the paper companies 
over the last 20 years or so, is 
known in their office as “the mis- 
sionary.’’ As Howard Nowell, the 
chief of game management and 
research with New Hampshire 
Fish and Game, put it: “The deer 
herd won't come back in my life- 
time. The paper companies try to 
cooperate, but they’re a business. 
They've got to make money. It 
may take 150 years before the 
herd is really strong again.” 

So why not outlaw hunting 
until the deer have a chance to in- 
crease? Bill Clark of Friends of 
Animals thinks this is exactly the 
answer and would eventually 
mean a stable herd. But accord- 
ing to Joe Wiley, the deer special- 
ist with New Hampshire Fish and 
Game, right now in New Hamp- 
shire there is probably not 
enough winter cover to support 
such an increase. (Every deer 
needs 10 acres of winter yard.) 
Although no hunting pressure 
would mean more deer, in a 
severe winter more would starve, 
while a mild winter would mean 
an overpopulation of deer a year 
or two later, since deer are up’ 
there with rabbits in fecundity. 
Such an overpopulation would 
mean not enough food to go 
around, resulting in weaker deer 
and mass starvation in succeed- 
ing winters. Then the herd would 
be down again and the cycle 
would begin again. More and 
more, it seems, the biologists in 
New Hampshire have resigned 
themselves to a small deer herd, 
one that is more compatible with 
the changing character of the 
land. 

Then there are the dogs, the 
family pets let out to roam on a 
late winter morning when the 
snow is crusted. On a March 
morning, for example, two or 
more dogs, running together, will 
cross a deer trail and pause, 
sniffing the snow. They follow 
the trail until they spot the deer. 
They give chase. The deer, often a 
very pregnant doe, leaps away, 
but the dogs, sensing the game, 
smelling the wild scent, follow, 
barking. As they run, the doe, 
burdened with the extra weight of 
two fetuses, breaks through the 
crust, struggles to pull her legs 
free, but breaks through again. 
The dogs nip at her hind- 
quarters. Soon she is bleeding; 
bits of flesh drop to the snow. On 
and on they run, one mile, two 
miles, the dogs running and slid- 
ing on the crust, the ‘doe break- 
ing through, half-starved but 
alive at least after the coldest 
winter months. It does not take 
long for her to tire. She slows, 
sweating dangerously. The dogs 
bark, nip at her. Then the pant- 
ing deer can no longer pull her- 
self along. She collapses, the 
blood vessels in her lungs rup- 
tured from effort and exhaus- 
tion. The dogs circle her, growl- 
ing, nipping. Now the sweat 
chills the deer; she gathers her 
remaining strength and _ kicks, 
thrashes. She dies. Bored now 
that their prey is down, the dogs 
bark a few more times and sniff 
the carcass. Once in a while they 
will chew off -an ear. They trot 
away. A biologist opening up the 
dead doe would find its lungs full 
of foam and blood. 


Raindrops like bullets 

Saturday morning the clothes 
were damp, the cabin began feel- 
ing stuffy. Still it rained. The 
hunters rose again at 4:30. 
Claude, first one up, cooked 
bacon. While they ate, the humor 
was more subdued than yester- 
day. They were going back to 
Diamond Ridge. 

Larry, grimly determined, had 
listened closely to Monsieur 
Lajoie last night. He found an 
orange knapsack and packed his 
lunch and a bottle of Labatt’s. He 
told the others not to expect him 
back for lunch. He was going 
deeper into the woods today, he 
said, where he would stay until he 


killed a deer or. darkness, fell. He 











grabbed his hat and stomped out 
to his car. We drove off. Before 
the headlights, raindrops hit the 
puddles like bullets. 

This morning I followed Paul. 
His dance was slower, more 
cautious than Claude's or Larry’s. 
Now that his father had been 
slowed by his operation, he was 
the most serious hunter here. He 
was also the most successful, the 
only man besides his father who 
had even killed a deer. When he 
looked into the brush around 
him, I tried to look as intensely as 
I imagined he did. I saw nothing, 
heard only the driving rain on my 
plastic hat. 

Suddenly he whipped his gun 
to his shoulder. I froze. I looked 
where he was aiming, but there 
was nothing there. Were his eyes 
so much better than mine? I 
braced myself for the rifle blast. 
But he lowered the gun. Then he 
remembered I was behind him. 

“Don’t worry,”’ he whispered, 
seeing the expression on my face. 
“I do that from time to time. | 
look through my scope.”’ 

We danced. I imagined what it 
would be like to shoot a deer. 

First, in a fraction of a second, 
release the safety on your rifle, 
bring the gun to your shoulder, 
aim for the ribcage, and pull the 
trigger. An inch-long .308-caliber 
soft-point bullet leaves the gun at 
2820 feet per second, nicks the 
brush as it spins away, and, if 
you're lucky, avoids the trees and 
enters the deer. 

Now a high-powered hunting 
bullet begins its special work. 
Upon striking flesh, its lead core 
flattens at the tip. The bullet 
casing, made of soft metal, be- 
gins to peel back. The impact of 
bullet against viscera pushes the 
lead tip flatter and broader as it 
moves deeper into the animal. 
The bullet blossoms into the 
shape of a mushroom, provides 
“shocking power,” and rips a 
wide channel inside the deer. 
Bones break, splinter, are driven 
into nearby organs. If the shot is 
well-placed, the deer is 
traumatized, does not feel its guts 
exploding inside. The animal 
falls, scrambles wildly. for a few 
steps, its hooves pounding the 
earth, then falls again. On the 
ground, its body erupts in 
spasms. It kicks. By this time you 
are nearly upon it, and you sight 
in for another shot. If this is your 
first kill, do not look at the eyes, 
which are now trying to focus on 
you. Fire. The animal is dead. 
Even if this is not your first kill, 
your own heart pumps madly as 
you lower your warm rifle. Your 
hand shakes. Perhaps 30 seconds 
have passed since you'd first seen 
this deer. 

The forest is quiet, absolutely 
quiet. You look at your kill, half 
expecting it to get up and run. But 
it just lies there, a dead thing. 
There is blood on its mouth, 
blood on the leaves. The eyes of a 
dead deer remain open. 

Now you must dress it. The 
knife comes out of the sheath at 
your waist. You touch the ani- 
mal. It’s warm. You had forgot- 
ten it would be warm. You roll it 
onto its back, propping it against 
a rock or a log while you slit open 
its belly. You cut from anus to 
neck, break the abdominal wall, 
grab the windpipe and pull out 
the viscera. Guts. The bears will 
get them. Tip the carcass, let the 
blood that has collected inside 
drip out. Remove the coiled rope 
from your waist, tie it around the 
animal's neck or legs. Drag your 
deer out, hoist it onto your car. Be 
careful. Nothing stains like blood. 

* * * 

‘‘He’s smiling! He’s seen some- 
thing, the bastard!”’ 

We had returned to the cars by 
ten o'clock. Claude and his fath- 
er, who had fallen into a stream 
10 feet into the woods, were 
warming themselves with coffee 
in the car. Claude had just spotted 
Larry emerging from the woods. 

“Look at him!” 

Rain poured off the barrel of 
his carbine, but to Larry the sun 


“Wwad:high in fe sky: His hair'was | 


matted to the sides of his head. He 
laughed. He had a story to tell. 

He had gone, as he'd said, 
deeper into the woods, past the 
mound of moose droppings. He 
had used his compass. He had 
found himself a log and had sat 
on it without moving, as 
Monsieur Lajoie had instructed. 
An hour had gone by. Two hours. 
He reached into his pack for the 
Labatt’s. He twisted off the cap. 
The noise of the air being sucked 
into the bottle startled him. Then 
he froze. Something was walking 
in the leaves. No, something was 
jogging in the leaves. A moose. A 
cow moose. Then another. A 
third! Three moose trotted by 
him. He drank his beer and 
watched. 

We cheered, we laughed. It 
didn’t matter that, as we drove 
away, there was nothing on the 
car roof but rain. 


In the far northern woods 

Saturday afternoon, Back Lake 
was in a fog. Instead of deer, 
soaked coats and boots and pants 
hung steaming over the gas 
heater. The smell of sweat had 
joined the smell of wet wool. 
Moisture condensed on the 
windows. Tired, the sons took 
naps. They had given it their best, 
but the rain had finally driven 
them inside. They snored. 

The fathers-in-law, away in a 
cabin in the far northern woods, 
talked about their lives, their own 
endangered lives. 

‘Sometimes I see these stone 
walls in the woods,’ Monsieur 
Lajoie was saying, “and I see all 
the brush and trees growing over 
them. I ask myself, ‘What if the 
people who put all this work in 
the wall and farmed the land, 
what if they came back and saw 
these trees there?’ It’d break their 
hearts.”’ 

Monsieur Olivier nodded 
pensively. He puffed on a cigar. 
“C’est la nature,” he said. ‘That's 
nature.” 

They thought about that 
awhile. 

“You're younger than me, 
Monsieur Lajoie,’’ Monsieur 
Olivier began, ‘‘but —’’ 

Monsieur Lajoie interrupted. 
‘I’m not much younger, 
Monsieur Olivier. Only five years 


They listed the inventions they 
had seen in their lives. Radios, 
televisions, airplanes, men who 
walked on the moon. Monsieur 
Olivier said he had read an article 
in a 1942 Reader's Digest. The 
article was about a man who went 
from New York to Chicago by car 
in 1916. 

“Do you know what he ran it 
on?’ Monsieur Olivier asked, on 
the edge of his chair. 

“What?” 

“Water.”’ 

“Water?” 

“That's right. He filled the 
tank with water and had this 
special pill he invented. He 
dropped the pill into the tank and 
drove to Chicago. During the 
war, when they needed gas, they 
looked for him. But they couldn't 
find him. The oil companies had 
bought him off, I guess.” 

* * * 

The hunters shaved. That 
night they wore clean clothes and 
went to church. Their hunting 
was almost done. Tomorrow they 
would head south. Home. 

In church, I sat in the same pew 
as Monsieur Lajoie. When he 
came back from receiving Com- 
munion, I watched him bow his 
head and pray. He had told me 
that the doctors had ruined him 
when they’d cut him open to 
work on his heart. They were just 
‘trainees’ and before sewing him 
up had punctured a lung when 
rearranging it, he said. He vowed 
that they would never cut him 
open again. When he died he did 
not want to feel white sheets 
against his skin, see pitying faces 
and white walls spinning. He 
wanted to see blue sky and tilting 
wings, birch leaves and fir trees 
fading from his eyes. He wanted 


to die whefé ht had’ ifved. a 








Danish Clogs 


Seis 3 
& et 3 Hospital 
w/backs 


2 on MGpy:. 
ay « ce | he . i i 






Boston's 










Seer socks Largest 
= ee Selection 
aah ‘ \ Women & 
¥ F se of Clogs Children 
pe Bh Nae . : 
1. oe? : 50 Styles & Colors to choose from. Sizes to fit the entire family. 


TUFTED TAPESTREE TUFTSS 
46 WHITE STREET SOMERVILLE 





475 Comm. Ave., Boston (Between Maes. Ave. and Kenmore Sq.) 
@ Northhampton, MA. North Conway, Route 16 














‘ 776-1279 
TUESDAY THRU SATURDAY 12-7 | 





Dr. E Weinstock, O.D. Optometrists Dr. N. Wasserman, O.D. 


1174 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
Harvard Square 547-6080 


BAUSCH and LOMB 
SOFT CONTACT | 
LENSES $79* 


*Also included 
All professional services 








Lens instructions and cleaning solutions 
Two vears followup visits 

No obligation in-office trial 

No boiling 


20, discount off our regular 


low eveglass prices 

















If you’ve got no time to spare but want a real good square, go 
Kor @ IT] atom Le) dallare cme [Ul (ol. <-1em-lalemale)ialiaremialt-melel(oL aim ccit(-1em (oles 
Village Food Store wants you to come back for more, so we've 
stocked McQwik’s with the greatest variety of good hot things. You 
put ‘em in the microwave yourself, they’re done in no time, ready 
to take out. 

Here are a few delicious items from our menu. 














1/4 POUND rib 
‘seconds| MP 
MEAL SHRIMP ROLL 
(45 sec.) $ .39 


INA 


BOWL of BEEF STEW 
$ .69 




















MINUTE (70 sec.) 
Ste 
AVAILABLE ONLY (70 sec.) $ .59 





, STEAK, CHEESE 
AND ONION 
SANDWICH 


60 seconds 
yy AE Fe Set 


AT THESE VILLAGE 


FOOD STORES 
Beacon St. 
at Park Dr. — Boston 
Kenmore Sq. — Boston 
Central Sq. — Cambridge 
Pearl St. — Fitchburg 
= roe Brook St. — Clinton 
Route 2A —Acton & Ayer 
$1.49 Rte101A—Merrimack,NH 


SARA LEE DANISH 
(apple, cheese, or 
cinnamon)(20sec.)$ .45 


JENO’S PIZZA 
(pepperoni or sausage) 


LI (60 sec. ) $ 69 































All Stores open 

24 hours 

except Acton, Ayer 
& Merrimack, NH 


AT 
[*f YouR 
oP VILLAGE 
& 





CHILI DOG 
45 seconds 













































Nothing’s quicker, KITCHEN 


and nothing this quick 
is tastier. 
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ACROSTIC 


by Mel Taub 


As you guess the words indicated by the 
clues below, write them in the numbered 
spaces provided, then transfer each letter to 
the corresponding square in the pattern at 
right. When completed, the pattern will 
contain a quotation (black squares indi- 
cate the ends of words; words may be con- 
tinued from one line to the next; punctua- 
tion is not represented). The author of the 
quotation, and the title of the work from 
which it is taken, are spelled out by the 
first letters of the guessed words, reading 
from top to bottom. 


Attack from a hidden position 
Great aversion 

Something very simple (2 wds.) 
In an early stage; undeveloped 
Indispensable assistant (2 wds.) 
Overabundance 

Laconic (3 wds.) 

The ones out of power 
Best wishes 

Branchlike 

Standby 


Take care of (2 wds.) 


Last week’s coterie 


fr lA 


Poilu or Tommy 

US actor, 1833-'93 (2 wds.) 
Execrable 
Look at (3 wds.) 

Cheap smoke 

Affectionate devotion 
Perfectly clear 

Annoy with intent to harm 
Having the taste or smell of 


onions or garlic 


Timely and important enough for 
Cronkite 


Immortality 


Cosset 


83 


= 
~ 
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ACCREDITED SCHOOL 


pt 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TRADE AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


TRAVEL 
EDUCATION 
Y CENTER 


V/T# CRIMSON TRAVEL SERVICE 





Prepare for a 


Career in Travel 


We will train you in: Domestic and International 
Air/Hotels/Tours/ Sightseeing 
Cruises/Rail/Sales Dynamics 

Placement Assistance 
OPEN HOUSE: 


Thursday, December 6, 6:30 pm 
, Day Course: January 2 
Night Course: January 29 


Harvard Square 
Cambridge, Ma. 


947-7750 


f . t. , 
Licensed by the Dcnatincnt of Education, Commonwealth of Massachuse:ts | 





(617)965-1130 


Lynda G. Christian 
attorney at law 


one wells avenue suire503 


newton messochusersO2159 
SSL 


























NO MAIL AGAIN TODAY? 


Call 536-5390 & subscribe to The Phoenix. 
We'll send you en nice 





BUCKWHEAT SLEEPING PILLOWS 
The perfect gift for perfect head & neck 
support. $9 including pillow case. 
eZABUTON SITTING CUSHIONS 
Versatile space savers for dining, 
entertaining, you name it! 

$15; slip-on covers $5. 

100% COTTON 

FLANNEL 

SHEETS. 

The finest English 

flannel . . . soft, 

warm, embracing. 

$20-$30. 


CHRISTMAS SPECIALS 
Ze 


Cotton Flannel 

Sheets also available 

25 Edinboro Street 
Boston, MA 02111 


New 
(617) 423-4070 
Moon N Mon-Sat 9-5 


Tues 9-6 


Single (39° x 75°’) — 55.00 
Double (54° x 75’) — 65.00 
Queen (00° x 80°’) — 75.00 


(Platform not included) 


We fit 
ail types of 
SOFT 

CONTACT LENSES 
Even to correct astigmatism 

Cali 542-1929 

Contact Lens 

Specialists 


77 Summer St 
Boston 





























7 = 
Boston Per Supp.y 
200 First St., agian Mystic Mall, Chelsea 
868-3474 ‘884-7676... 


THE 
SHINERA 
LIVINGROOM 


rE 


k GREN ROYES. BO! 


ALL COTTON FUTON 
MATTRESSES 

ENGLISH FLANNEL AND 
100% COTTON SHEETS 
DOWN COMFORTERS 
AND PILLOWS 

BED FRAMES 

OTHER CONTEMPORARY 
ACCESSORIES 

AND FURNISHINGS 


SHINERA 


DISCOVER 
NATURAL 
COMFORT 


BOSTON 

229 NEWBURY ST. 

OPEN: M. F. SAT 10-6 
TU, W. TH 10-8 











7 7serre 


eoerereeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Quality Antique 
Furnishings 


featuring... 

Victorian Occasional Tables, Six 
Piece French Victorian Parlor Set, 
Unusual Trunks and Boxes, Lap 


Desks, Brass and Iron Beds and much, 
much more at reasonable prices. 


Provided By Corbett 
and Rocco 


581-7733 








| Queen 61x81 18°50 34.00 51.00 





Urethane Foam 


‘Wholesale-Retail 


Mattresses for bunks, benches, vans, 
sofas, seats, station wagons, boats, 
campers 
Any shape or size cut while you wait 
_  — nO 
Stitching service available. 

: a 
Bench24x75 7.50 12.50 18.75 
Cet 30x75 8.50 15.50 23.50 
Twin 39x75 11.00 20.00 30.00 
3/4 48x75 15.00 25.00 37.50 
Full 54x75 16.50 28.00 42.00 








thickness available. 


NATIONAL FOAM & 
RUBBER 


394 Atlantic Ave Boston 
Mass. 02210 542-7982 





The Cat’s Out of The Bag! 
|And Copley Flair has him on 


yy. 
seo Mian - he 


Just about Everything... . sai Aci “ 























Love toeat them moustes, 
Moustes atat I love to eat. 
F Bate they little heads off. 





Cat un. n. [pl. cats (kats) AS. catte, 
akin to G. katze < L1.. cattus, ete., all via 
Cett.; prob. IF. hase *gat-, to bear young, 
in L.. cotulus. |. a small, lithe, 
domesticated since 


anctent times, ar! often kept as 
, petorfor killing mice. 2... . 

















T-Shirts 

Pillows 

Puzzles 

Photo Albums 

Scrapbooks 

Towels 

Address Books 

Pot Holders: 

Glasses 

Mugs 

Check Book ———————— 
Covers Eee 

Ornaments a sigtgiat 4 | 

Gift Wrap 

Placemats 

Serving Trays 

Calendars 

Dish Cloths 

Pencil Cups 

Note Pads 

Gift Books 

Letter Holders 

Autograph Books 

Posters 

Aprons 
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Mon to Fri: 9-10 


—— — 
| i \/ Saturday: 9-7 
Sunday: 12-6 
e 


"s 








CHRYSLER CORDOBA 
1976 32,000 miles better than 
new! Uses reg gas A/C power 
steer power brakes power seat 
and windows - door locks. AM-FM 
stereo rear window defogger tilt 
steering wheel alarm sys silver w 
silver vinyl landau roof red leather 
intr. Askng $3895. Call 787-0060 
or 492-4683. Ask for Warren. 





'64 CHRYSLER new Yorker: Very 
good condition, runs well - $$ - 
best offer. 666-8374 


1973 Colt GT. $1200 gd cond 4 
spd 30 mpg. Call 328-6911. 


AUTOMOTIVE 





75 Dodge Dart 318 new exhaust 
new brakes winterized top run- 
ning condition $1700. Call 776- 
3431 after 5:30 pm. 


1973 Charger SE 318V8 PSPB air 
cond. AM/FM snow tires $1300 
668-6200 


1969 Dodge Coronet wagon. Very 
clean. V8 automatic PS am/fm 
new batt waterpump shocks tires 
and snows. $450 or B.O. Call btwn 
noon and 8 pm 325-7865. 











1972 Dodge custom Polara must 
sell new brakes runs gd looks gd 
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810 


280ZX 


Demonstrators 





1979 DATSUN 810 | 


WAGON 


Auto, A/C, Full Factory Warranted 
List $10,074 
Disc. Price 


. $7995 stk. 9592 


1979 DATSUN 810 
SEDAN 


2 Dr. Hardtop Automatic A/C 
list price $9328 
Disc. pre. 


$7195 


stk 9630 





1979 280 2X - 
2+2 5 spd. grand luxury package 
list $13,270 

Disc. 


511,195 


stk. 9631 


pwr strng call Mike 354-2140. 
$600 or best offer Cambridge. 





68 DODGE DART runs well 
w/some miles & body damage. 
This car does have potential 4 
right driver $175 266-0251 Al. 


1974 DODGE Dart Sport 360 
sunroof, auto, ps, pb, air shocks, 
burglar alarm, mag wheels, air 
scoop Ziebart like new $2275. 
846-4793. 


1972 Ford Torino: Exc cond new 
tires w snows. $100. 244-6903. 


FOR SALE 1972 Ford Maverick. 4 
dr., new trans. and brakes, runs 
well. Asking $900. Call Jill, 623- 
7034 eves. 














'78 Mercury Zphyr 7 Sportcoupe: 
4 cyl, 4 spd, 23 mpg. Silver w 
maroon vinyl top. $3800 or BO 
after 5:30-324-6853. 

- 1978 T-Bird PS PB: 302 eng, 20,- 
000 mi, a/c T-roof, rad tires w 
mags, am/fm stereo, midnite blue 
w dove gray velour int, exc cond. 
$6000 or BO. Call eves, 478-0251 


74 Mustang II: 4 cyl 74,000 mi 
good car. $1825. Call after 4, 267- 
7047. 








CINDERELLA CARRIAGE CO. 
Your One Stop Shop For 


Volvo Parts 


47 SMITH PL., CAMB. 876-1781 
OFF CONCORD AVE. 
BY FRESH PD. CIRCLE 











74 Mustang I! 74,000 mi. 4 spd. 4 
cyl. in good shape some rust Ask 
$1100. Call nights or weekends 
Karen 327-0001. 


‘76 FORD E100 Window Van: 6 
cyl, automatic, ps, pb & customiz- 
ed. $3900 - Tom: 846-6606, 
evenings. 


75 Mustang 2 4 cyin. 4 sp new tire 
ign exh batt great cond yellow 

ood gas mi. was loved must sell 
$1950 BO call 783-1434. 


1976 FORD window van. Auto 
trans., pwr st., capt. chrs, no rust. 
Minor rear end dam. BO. Paul, 
848-3400 x227 or 524-6797. 














Skiers & winter-Positraction axle, 
roofrack. '75 Pinto Wagon super 
shape. New exhaust, radials, 
brakes, battery, tune-up, shocks. 
Needs no work. 55,000 miles 
$1875/BO 326-8482 pm. 


1978 Ford 4 door Fairmont: Auto 
16,000 mi exc cond rust proofed 
wire wheel covers radio duel 
mirrors pivet vent windows radial 
tires and ext accent group 20-city 
3 highway mpg. $3650 or B.O. 
287-9166 after 6 pm. 
1973 FORD Maverick air lux int. 2 
dr auto w buckets PS no rust new 
paint batt tires good cond reg gas 
$1300 267-6095 after 5. 


Moving must sell: 1977 Pinto 
hatchback Silver automatic well 
maintained snow tires 46,000 
miles minor scratches from city 
living. $1800 266-7031. 


1973 Jeep Comando 4 whl dr.. 


never plowed. 8 tires. Absolutely 
mint condition. 45K, $2650 or BO. 
Call, 603-624-1700. 


1973 JEEP Commando. 4 whi dr., 
never plowed. V6 auto trans., 
Hard top, 33,000 original miles. 
$2700 or BO. Call 369-2844 after 6 
pm. 


1970 LINCOLN CONTINENTAL - 
pwr seats, brks, wndws, AC, im- 
aculate inside, very dep. Owned 
by mechanic, new radials (3), 14 
mpg tuned, good battery. $675 or 
BO. 484-9396, David. eves. 


1963 LINCOLN Continental. 4 dr 
sedan. Rebuilt engine, perfect 
body, new paint, all power op- 
tions. a/c. $6000 or BO. 354-1305 
days, 492-8034 eves. 














71 PONT. Firebird 350 PS/PB/AC ° 


AM/FM 8 trk. New tires/spt whls. 
Fall stkr many new pts. Moving 
must sell $1500/BO 236-1688 


78 Firebird. Blk. 4 spd. Hurst 
Looks like a Trans Am. Too much 
to list. Steal it for only $4900. 
Hurry! Call 359-4645. 





1970 Plymouth Valiant vry. gd. 
cond. must sell, 48,000 miles runs 
excel. well maintained. S & drive 
it. Best Offer. 283-1657 

1974 PLYMOUTH Sat. power strg. 
and brakes, air cond FM radio, 
Jenson spkrs, excellent cond., 
good tires, snows $995. 876-3148. 
66 OLDS 68,000 original miles 
Cleanest, reliable transportation. 
$1000 firm. 489-0313 eves 643- 








1979 810 SEDAN 
2 Dr. Hardtop Automatic 
List $8728 
Disc. 


°6595 


stk 9612 





TIRED OF RIPOFFS 
On Auto and 
Cycle Insurance? 
CALL US: 
Thomas Black 
Insurance Agency, Inc. 
482-7865 











BOSTON 


DATSUN 


18 BRIGHTON AVE © Junction 1100 Comm. Ave. 
Tel: Sales 782-9600; Parts 782-0181; Service 782-6697 


ur. 
geaasieg BNO 
e 1 

AU SCE : 
OM. RAN Const oy 
yNYr Cah ice AE 
{nsv* 35 A- 5019 
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ree | i ' LTD Hf _<* ; 
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| CAMBRIDGE COACH LTD. 
Specialists in European 
Auto Maintenance 
| |= MERCEDES — 
BMW — PORSCHE 
1 EMILY STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT 
864-8264 
Service for the Discerning 
| = ae 








Call 
267-1234: 


to place 
your 


Phoenix 











classified 








REPEAT OF A SELLOUT 


ALL FIRST QUALITY PREMIUM LEVEL TIRES 


ARMSTRONG 


NORSEMAN 
“78” w/w 4-Ply 
Polyester 
B78-13 SNOW $30.00 


E78-14 
F78-14 
G78-14 
H78-14 
G78-15 
H78-15 
L78-15 


GOODYEAR 


34.00 
35.00 


LOOK FOR YOUR SIZE SNOW TIRE 


155/SR-15 Veith Radial 


ARMSTRONG 


SUPER NORSEMAN 
M&S Radial w/w 


P185/75R13(BR78-13) 
P185/75R14(CR78-14) 
P195/75R14(DR/ER78-14) 
P205/75R14(FR78-14) 
P215/75R14(GR78-14) 
P225/75R14(HR78-14) 
P205/75R14(FR78-15) 
P215/75R15(GR78-15) 
P225/15(HR78-15) 

. P235/75R15(LR78-15) 


41.50 
47.50 
48.50 
49.50 
50.50 
52.50 
51.50 
53.50 
55.50 
61.60 


29.90 | C78/14 General Belted 


KLEBER “80” 
SERIES 


Steel Radials 
155-12 SNOW $30.50 
145-13 30.50 
155-13 32.50 
165-13 34.50 
165-14 38.50 
175-14P 40.50 
185-14 42.50 
165-15 44.00 


175/70R-13 
185/70R-13 
185/70R-14 
195/70R-14 
205/70R-14 


34.90 
45.90 


BONANZA 


CONTINENTAL 


CONTICONTACT 


TS730 SNOW 
155R-12 42.00 
145R-13 » 42.00 
155R-13 42.00 
165R-13 45.00 
165R-14 51.00 
175R-14 59.00 
185R-14 65.00 
165R-15 50.00 


70 SERIES 

50.00 
54.00 
60.00 
72.00 
78.00 








BRAND NEW CAR 
RADIO SAVE $$$ 

Brand new Grundig Electronic 
auto-scanning car radio with 
L.E.D. dial display Also station 
preset adaptor. Never been used 
will sell for $240. Call Steve days 
536-5390 ext 512. 


SAVE $ MONEY $ 
ON CAR SPEAKERS 
KRIKET series 6000 auto stereo 
speakers with tweeter & woofer. 
Brand new equipment. Will sell for 
$84 a pair. Call Steve days 536- 
5390 ext 512. 


$50-$75-$100 
For full size junk cars & trucks. 
925-2100. 











1978 AMC gremlin 1800 miles Still 
under warranty AMFM radio 
Radial tires $3000. Call 277-2197 
or 536-5825. 


1974 Matador 2 dr pwr brakes 
steering 57k miles hiway car. 
Runs great inter like new RF 
fender creamed. Can be fixed. 
926-0203. $1100. 


Parts car - 71 AMC 4-dr Hornet 
wagon 6-cyl auto ps radio $100 or 
B.O. Call 254-6652 after 5 pm. 


1973 Opel 1900 2 dr. 4 spd AM 
Radio. Runs well $500. Call 5-9 
pm 338-7637. Mark. 
1963 BUICK Lesabre. 
Mechanically good-body needs 
work. $300. Call 329-6772. 

74 Buick Regal: Power str tilt 
wheel am/fm air cond rally wheels 
53,000 mi. $2000. Ask for Chuck, 
329-4523. 


1972 OPEL - high miles, but good 
condition, recent valve job, $1000 
or BO. 542-2228. 


69 NOVA small V8 auto, AC, 
AM/FM, CB tele., radials, sunroof, 
Ig. rack, more. Reliable, exc. con- 
d. serv. rec. $900. 738-6175 eves 
& weekends. 





1974 CHEVY Caprice 2 dr hrdtp. 
PS, PB, PW, AC, AM/FM stereo. 
Call 364-9880. 

1968 Nova: Rust on body but 
engine is excellent. Has new 
radiator & battery. One owner, 
Must sell. 262-4172, or 267-2394 - 
asking $395. 


'76 Monza 2&2: Steel rad 18, 30 
mpg, no rust, no work, 1 owner, 
30K, 4 spd & rear defrost. Asking 
$3250. Call 864-5770 x3115 days 
or 864-2346, eves. 
Convertible '70 Chevelle V8: Many 
new parts, rebuilt engine, needs 
little work. Call after 10PM: 666- 


CAMARO BERLINETTA 

1979 4-spd am/fm ster cass alum 
wheels rustproofed warrantied 
alarm many other features. $6500. 
Call 401-272-3672 eves. 
1955 Chevy sports coupe blue 2 
dr 6 cyl 3 SD 1 owner orig equipt 
running best offer 588-4550, 787- 
3773 for apt. 


1974 CHEVY Nova PS, PB, air, 
recently rebuilt auto trans., good 
body. 54,000 mi. $1500 or BO. 
Cail 253-6702 days 494-0028 
nites. 








1974 Chevy Malibu: excel. run- 
ning cond. No dents or rust. 4 new 
tires. $1300 Call 326-8161. 


1976 Chevy Monte Carlo. A/C, 
am/fm radial snows. B.O. Call 
698-9848. 


73 CHEVY Laguna - 2 dr vynal top 
auto ps pb stereo. Good cond. 
Runs exc. $1450 or B.O. Laurel 
after 6 pm 825-8188. 














P185/75R13 Gen. Stl. Radial w/w 
175SR14 Fulda Radial Studless 
185SR14 Fulda Radial Studless 
165SR15 Fulda Radial Studless 


29.90 
29.90 
31.90 
34.90 


SUBURBANITE 
WHITEWALL 


A78/13 Lee Belted w/w 
615/13 Lee Poly w/w 
600/12 Lee Poly w/w 
C78/13 Lee Poly w/w 


35.90 
43.90 


39.90 
SNOW WHEEL DEALS 


Mazda RX-7 
Mazda 626 
Celica 


D 78/14 
17.00 
17.00 


25.00 We Can Prove It 


i j Improve Performance and 
Rabbit/Dasher/Scirocca 24.75 Economy 


itlaaaa 15.00 Mail or Call: 
 Mecen ae Fiat 22.75 AMS/OIL Synthetics 
Box 937 


* Resurface Rotors 
PO 


. sd gaa Whee! Bearings Boston, Mass. 02103 
eg ALL PRICES INCLUDE: 617-436-4600 

@ Free Mounting 

e Free Spring Changeover 
@ No Trade-in Required 


i 





A SHOCKING BRAKE SALE 


BRAKE 
SPECIAL * Replace Springs SPECIAL 
DRUMS * Pack Inner & Outer Whee! Bearings 


c — Seals DISC 
$39% eed and Adjust System $ 
MACPHERSON STRUTS *125...;: 


¢ Replace Brake Shoes 


BRAKE ¢ Turn Drums 








* Road Test 
* Includes Parts and Labor, 2 wheels 


MONROE RADIAL 1 8.%., 
MATIC. made for cars with radial tires 


* Road Test 
¢ Includes Parts and Labor, 2 wheels 





MONROE MATIC 
HEAVY DUTY 
$13.95 each 

insti. 


Dear Valiant/Dart Owner, 


Congratulations on owning the best 
Detroit could manage. But. as you know 
even the best needs care occasionally. At 
our garage we can do any mechanical or 
body work your car requires. We have 
most of the parts that tend to need 
replacement in stock 

We also repair and maintain other 
makes of American and foreign cars 
Come in (8 am-6 pm) or call for advice 
and an estimate 


& S AUTOMOTIVE 

7 Northampton Street 
(One block west of Mass. Ave. 
between Columbus and Tremont) 
267-0300 











We stock a complete line of wheels 
for foreign and domestic cars at 
Unbeatable Prices!! 
© FIAT 
« BMW 
* VOLVO 
° VW 
* SAAB 
¢ TOYOTA 
| WE ALSO STOCK 
¢ MICHELIN ¢ GOODYEAR F-32 
¢ CONT! CONTACTS ¢ PHOENIX “3011” 


SPECIALIZING IN: BRAKES e SHOCKS 
ALIGNMENT @ FRONT END SERVICE 
126 Galen St., 

Watertown, MA 

617-923-1800 

Open 8-6 Mon.-Sat. 


¢ DATSUN 

* MAZDA 

¢ HONDA 

* SUBARU 

¢ AUDI 

* MERCEDES 

















1974 CHEVY Nova hatchback 
AM/FM radio - lo mil. ex. cond 
custom interior. $1800 Must see 
Call Steve after 5 776- 7074 


72 CHEVY Kingswood wag, exc 
cond, new brakes, trans shocks & 
Starter, reg gas, $1300 or best 
offer. 472-2025; 479-8342. 

74. Capri 4cyl 4spd 2 ac sun root 
30mpg new brakes AM/FM no 
rust runs exc many extras must 
see $1900 or b.o. Rob 783-9620 
eves 


65 Chrysler Newport a bit rusty 
but still game. Recent brake job. 
Engine runs beautifully. Best 
offer. 498-2106. 

VALIANTS & DARTS 
Six to choose from. $500-$2200 J 
& S Automotive. 267-0300. 


71 Plymouth Fury wagon, power 
br, win, steer new transmission, 4 
tire, 2 snow, excellent engine 
body OK Any reas offer 383-0313. 


73 CAMARO Body man's special. 
$600. 586-2059 after 2 pm 
weekdays. 

72 COMET 4 speed, 6 cyl, snows, 
FM stereo, good condition. $750. 
244-5006. Must sell fast. 


FOREIGN 


1972 SAAB 99 E. Excit cond in- 
side and out. New rebuild on 
engine 25 MPG AM/FM cast 
stereo. Pls call after 6 PM. Keep 
trying. 536-1728. 


1972 Toyota Mark II Corona. Gd 
body clean. Engine needs some 
work. 60,000 mi. $900 or B.O. 20& 
mpg. Call Joe 332-3624.1977 
Toyota Corolla 4 dr., station 
wagon. 5 spd., 3p mpg, radials, 
plenty of storage room. Asking 
$3000. Call 267-7542. 

















Toyota Corona MKIi Wagon Parts 





'72 w re-built motor & transmis- . 


sion tire, seats, radio etc. Call any 
time 247-1862 Save!! 


1974 Toyota Celica: New tires new 
paint no rust. $1925 or B.O. Must 
sell. Call 489- 1562. 
1977 Toyota Corona wagon: 20,- 
000 mi 5 spd a/c arn/fm. $3850. 
Call 376- 2605 or 769-5661 Paul. 
CHEAP TRANSPORTATION 
Toyota 1973 body needs work, 
engine doesn’t! Has sticker only 
$195 Call 475-6301 6301. 


1978 TOYOTA CELICA 
Liftback, radial tires, 5 speed, 
AM/FM stereo, plus many other 
options. 16k. Must sell. Asking 
$5600. Call 438-0541 after 6 pm. 





1968 VW Bug orig owner 100K mi 
orig engine & trans many good 
parts still runs but needs work 
522-5853 eves ves $250. 


1968 Karmen Ghia, Corvair 


powered roadster. Perfect body, 
new paint, fast, fun, economical. 
$3000 or BO. 354-1305, days. 
492- 8034 eves. 


1971 vw Bug. Excellent condi- 
tion, new paint, new tires, new 
rebuilt motor. Firm $1300 with 
heater. Call after bs pm, 696-1864 





VW 1972 Sq. Back. Sun roof, auto 
AM-FM 70,000 mi. Good cond. 
$1500. 536-0839 

1974 VW Dasher. 2 dr, well main- 
tained, good mileage, Must sell. 
$1700 or BO. Work 731-2340 ext 
54, home 275-1721. 





Triumph TR7 '76: 4 spd, sun roof, 
am/fm cas, new parts, excel body 
& inter, brown, 5 michelins. 
$3950. or BO. 899-4219 after 6 
PM. 





‘66 Triumph Herald Station 
Wagon: Basically solid, but some 
rust, needs some mechanical 
work — $395. or best offer. 373- 
9172, days. 


1970 VW Sqback-gd eng, runs 
well, new brakes & muff. Roof 
rack, snow tires Body needs work. 
$350. 522-3682 Elliott. 








76 VW Dasher 40,000 miles, 
AM/FM new muffler, brakes, 
battery. 30 MPG, exc cond. $3300 
or B.O. 923-2147. 


68 VW great car forced to sell go- 
ing to UK. Many new parts incl 
shocks brakes tires also radio 
rebuilt engine $700. B.O. 876- 
2496. 








VW Rabbit 1975 39,500 mi 2 dr 
auto trans., well maint, avacado 
AM radio, rear defr, exc in snow, 
$3295. or BO 327-5651 Must sell 











of 165 ft. 


ELLIS 


elds 
The Perfect 


Passing Light, Approved Hi-Iintensity, Rec- 
tangular, Passing Lens, Clear Color. Proj- 
ects a pencil type beam 10 vertical by 14 
horizontal with a reflective range of 2500 ft. TWO FOR 


Fog Light, Approved Hi-Intensity, Rectangu- 
lar, Amber Color. Projects a 10 vertical by 
130 horizontal beacon with a reflective range 


Gift! 


SPECIAL 
ONE LAMP 


“15. 


$25. 


Kits *39° 
and up 





1001 COMMONWEALTH AVE. (j= 
BOSTON, MASS. 02215 


782-4777 


68 VW bus 42K miles on rebuilt 
engine. Needs some work but it 
runs well. Radio and 7 tires (2 
snows) $300 or BO 524-4439 





'71 VW Superbug: Good on gas, 
sun roof, am/fm stereo. $700. or 
best offer. Evenings, 484-2677. 


69 VOLVO 142S automatic 
AM/FM good condition, new 
muffler, brakes, tune-up, snows, 
sticker. Good compression & 
transms. $650 or BO 744-0963. 


‘72 Volvo 142S: 4 spd, 2 door, 
solid body, minor dings, runs 
good - $1200. or best offer. 603- 
382-6978, evenings. 


1969 Volvo Wagon 145: Strong 
engine, new brakes, needs body 
work. $500. 969-3826 after 6 PM 


1972 VOLVO Wagon. New ex- 
haust, clutch, brakes, & paint, exc 
cond. inside & out. $2150 or BO 
768-7275 after 6 PM 


VOLVO 
73-145 Wagon. Air cond/Auto 
trans/Radials/FM  stereo/Roof 
Rack. Miles and miles of smiles. 
Call Jeff. 6460565 after 6. 861- 
6180 days. 




















VW - 1973 bug. Fair running 
shape. Needs work. $550 firm. 
Call evenings 244-6803. 





1971 BMW 2002, 1976 engine, 
needs some work, must sell. 
$2500 or B.O. Call 754-6852 ask 
for Heidi 

1978 BMW 320; SIERRA 
Beige sun-roof 4 speed air cond 
mags cloth seats low miles 
Blaupumtet stereo takes reg gas 
mint cond. $9995.00 Call 383- 
9192. Can be seen in Boston. 


1977 CAPRI Il 
Biue w black int V-6 4 spd dual 
exhausts radials exc cond very 
quick 26,000 mi. $3900 or B.O. 
Call John at: 254-4560 or 783- 
4613. 


77 CAPRI 2.3L 4 spd. 35K. 
Gold/tan, Kinos, Michaelins, 
Blaupunkt cassette. Mint cond. 
$3950, $3650 without stereo. 891- 
9478 











1966 ENGLISH FORD Cortina. 
New clutch, tune-up, rings & 
bearings, 70,000 miles. Needs 
minor work. $375. 547-9784 Ask 
for Tom. 


74 FIAT 128 wgn std front w.d. 
radials AMFM 53,000 mi Many 
major mech improvements made. 
Jim 884-0909 keep trying wknds 
gd 








FIAT XT/9 
1974 Fiat X1/9 lots of fun exc 
body and mech cond new custom 
paint am/fm 8 track 53,000 mi. 
$2400 or B.O. 922-1532. 


1978 Fiat 128 excell cond 16,700 
mi reg gas stereo fm $3000. Call 
527-3157 after 6 pm. 


1958 HILLMAN 
In gd running cond, firm $600. 
Call 923-9278. 


1977 Honda Accord low mileage 
excellent condition, automatic 
transmission, 30 mpg, $4,400. 
Call 864-5915. 

















1976 Alfa Romeo Spyder conv. 
Mint cond. 28000 mi must sell 
best Offer over $6000 787-0565 
MINI COOPER s 

66 AUSTIN 1275 in exc cond. Ex- 
tensive mods: engine, body, int., 
All work prof done with factory 
parts or better very fast. A unique, 
must see car. Call 401-863-5912 
eves. 


BMW 1974. 2002. Blue 4 ‘spd AC 
AM/FM stereo. Bilsteins, super 
sprint, exc cond. $5000. 535-1434 


1954 Austin A//30 2 door mini 
sedan nice car many new parts 
paint and cosmetics. Needs some 
work should be seen. $2200 or 
B.O. 646-4653 after 6p.m. 





74 Capri 4 cyl 4 spd ac sun roof 30 
mpg new brakes AM/FM no rust 
runs exc many extras must see 
$1900 or b.o. Rob 783-9620 eves. 





72 Datsun 1200 sedan 4spd 70k 
miles 35mpg new shocks am/fm 
some rust. $550 or B.O. Call Elliott 
492-3083. 


75 Datsun B 210 standard, 31 
mpg, body excellent, needs new 
=" Asking $1000. Call 492- 
7997 





,623-1800 


wmerie 
<2 le 


Engine Rebuilding — 
Audi — 








1973 OPEL Manta-4spd, AM/FM, 
runs OK, body nds work, cheap 
trans, $350 or BG Call 965-5095. 
1974 Toyota Corolla good condi- 
tion. 46,000 miles. $2,000 or b.o. 
Call eves or weekends 762-9193 


1975 RABBIT 4spd, AM/EM, ood 
condition. $2500. Call 265-7689. 
69 VW Beetle nds $90 work on 
starter, no heat, 95K miles runs 
well. Gd tires gd mpg. $200 can 
negoc. 491- 0261 days. 


72 VW automatic 8,000 miles on 
rebuilt engine. Looks like new 
$1400. Call after 5:00, 666-2132. 





1971 Volvo 142 good body new 
clutch rebuilt trans new oil pump 
$1400 days 492-7100 x557. Nights 
899-7661 Jeffrey. 











Quality Auto Parts and Tires 


“Your parts center in Somerville” ’ 


88-90 Broadway - Somerville 
FIRST STREET FOREIGN AUTO 


32A FIRST STREET 
CAMBRIDGE. MA 02141 


: Repairs on all VW's 


Fuel Injection Specialists 
Toyota — Honda — Datsun 





NORTHEASTERN 
ENGINE WORKS INC. 


SPECIALIZING tN 
NEW POWER FOR 
VW AND PORSCHE 
200 ANDOVER STREET 
WILMINGTON, MASS. 01667 
(617) 944.2607 




















aS A 


547-6544 


Major-Minor Repairs 

















don’t cost 


| (] 
BECKER AUTO 
SUPPLY 


721 Massachusetts Ave 59 Commonwealth Ave 


Arlington 


220 Waverly Avenue 
Watertown 
924-6930 





Buy Where the 
Pros Buy 


New belts and hoses 


West Concort 
643-5000 369-9540 964-21 
52 Montvale Ave 
Stoneham 
438-3188 
967 Main Street 
Waltham (Main Store) 
894-7400 ; 


much 


184 Oak Street 
« Newton Upper Falls 
00 


27 Dunster Street 
West Newton 
969-9700 








i} S vanes 


AAAAAAAARAVAATALAALY 


THE 
FR 
mae = >S 


INTERESTED IN BLUE CHIP INVESTMENTS? 
BLAUPUNKT * 


offer four unique blue chip sound packages for Christmas. 
With your choice of FREE installation 
or FREE pair 20 oz. coaxial speakers. 


@ pnoressionais 


= SS = eae 





tuning. 


In dash AM/FM stereo radio 
with auto-reverse cassette 
player and pushbutoon 


BLAUPUNKT 


CR-2001 


OO + ++" 


$349.00 


1 2 3 8 


player 


BLAUPUNKT 


CR-2000D 


DO H0y 


9 ” 


In dash AM/FM stereo radio $299.00 
with auto-reverse cassette 





BLAUPUNKT 


ESSEN 


$277.00 


In dash AM/FM stereo radio 
with cassette player 


' 2 y 





J 


player 


BLAUPUNKT 


CR-2000 


$275.00 


In dash AM/FM sas aiite 
with auto-reverse cassette 





$50 Value 


CUT OUT AND BRING WITH YOU 


FREE 


$50 Value 


$50 Value 


FREE 


YOUR CHOICE AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 


$50 Value 





— ee ee ee oe oe oe ge oe 


721 Belmont St. 
(Route 123) 
Brockton, Ma. 
587-2100 





e Two year warranty on parts and labor 


Pair of 20 oz. coaxila speakers with 
purchase of any radio shown above. 


Kriket. Your choice: Kriket. 


Pair 8972 
6x9 20 oz. 
coaxial 


pair 8272 . 
5% 20 oz. 
coaxial 


Open 8-5:30 Monday thru Saturday Friday 8:00-9:00 (Brockton only) 


where AANAAAARAAASSARANNA! 


Installation of any radio 
shown above and 
installation of two speakers. 


Ee ee, 


— << ——— sma oe coe cue ome Ghee 


At Auto Sound you can buy now and place under the tree, and have expert installation done later at either of our locations. 


Offer expires Dec. 25, 1979 e Lifetime installation warranty 


430 Main St. 
(Route 20) 
Watertown, Ma. 
926-4800 


Seve see eee esss 


& 


= 
a> 


mies 
\ Gt 
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1977 Honda CVCC hatchbk 5 spd 
28,000 mi sunrf exc cond. $4000. 
Call 631-5317. 


‘76 HONDA CIVIC: Good condi- 
tion, excellent gas mileage, radial 
tires, am radio. $2000. or best 
offer. 427-8358 


Jaguar 1961 Mark I! 98% 
beautifully restored. White biue 
upholstry no rust 1979 Fall in- 
spection. $3500 firm. 361-3693. 











Lancia 1975 Beta Coupe 46,000 
miles AM/FM stereo 5 speed 
$2700 or best offer. 267-2560. 





1974 FIAT 128-Red excellent con- 
dition, $1450, 27,000Mi. Call 864- 
7627. 





76 SUBARU DL 
High miles but good cond, 2 new 
radials, recent valve job-getting 
company car, must sell. Asking 
$2,000. Call 277-3983. 


1966 VW Bug rebuilt engine, 
35mpg, snows, radio & heater, 
new shocks, many new extra 
Darts. aood body, exc mec cond. 
$575 or B.O. 277-6717. 


1972 VOLVO, red, 144 AM/FM, 
automatic, 4 Michelin tires, 70,000 
miles, $1800 or best offer. Call 
329-0546 after 5. 











71 Volvo wagon, 4 cyl stick, good 
aas mi good running cond. Must 
sell this week. $1100 or B.O. 661-- 
5776, 354-2768. 


74 MAZDA RX4 exc. cond. 2 dr 4 
sd Calif. car no rust new tires 
shocks starter alternator exc. 
engine AM/FM am moving. 
$2300, Box 3327. 





MAZDA RX-3 76 wagon. 13,000 
mi. Full guarantee. Good condi- 
tion. $3400. Call 361-7573 


SNOWTIRES: 2 Concord G78-15, 
4-ply bias snows, run less than Q,- 
000 mi. Mounted on heavy-duty, 
5-lug, all steel rims. $85 the pair, 
firm. Call Clif, afternoons 536- 
5390 X524. 





inside and out. 4 speed trans, AM 
radio, snow tires, no engine. Make 
offer 288-1550 after 6 pm 


Subaru 1974 GL Coupe, 4 speed, 
excel. condition, low mileage. 
Must sell 923-9663 evenings. 


‘79 Subaru, 4 wheel drive 4 spd 
station wagon: Excellent condi- 
tion. $5,000. firm. Lawrence, MA. 
Call 685-1996. 











1973 Toyota Celica ST good con- 
dition, needs some work. Must 
sell $1600 or best offer. Call 738- 
1543 after 7:30. 





Wanted - older sports car for 
winter project. Get that heap off 
the street before the snow falls. 
268-9540 days, 655-7096 eves. 





1975 MGB conv 4 spd reg gas exc 
in & out 41K 30 mpg tonneau 
cover brown interior must sell - 
best reas offer 277-7348. 


Opel Manta 1973 Tudor stick shift 
am-fm radio radial tires 26 miles 
per gal no rust exc cond. $1300. 
Blue. 361-3693. 








1975 914 Porsche: 1.8 liter eng 
alloy wheels performance group 
am/fm cassette. $5000 or B.O. 
Call 335-4907. 





1972 SAAB 99 3 new tires, new 
exhaust, rebit engine. AM/FM 
radio. Needs trans. $350. 536- 
6945. Keep sition 


1971 Saab 99E Good condition. 


1972 Toyota 4 dr sedan: New 
engine runs good am radio gd 
tires. $900 or B.O. Call 643-3095. 


1973 Toyota Corolla sedan Many 
new parts, AM/FM, die-hard 
battery, 54,000 miles. Call Wayne, 
547-7370 evenings. 








1954 Austin A/30 2 door mini 
sedan nice car many new parts 
paint and cosmetics. Needs some 
work should be seen. $2200 or 
B.O. 646-4653 after 6p.m. 





1973 OPEL Manta-4spd, AM/FM, 
runs OK, body nds work, cheap 
trans, $350 or B.O. Call 965-5095. 


72 Datsun 1200 sedan 4spd 70k 
miles 35mpg new shocks am/fm 
some rust. $550 or B.O. Call Elliott 
492-3083. 








VANS & TRUCKS 














$13.95" 


Rent a shiny new 4 cylinder compact at our special 
low rate and receive 100 free miles per day. 


4 or 6 cylinder intermediate 17.95 per day 


FREE COURTESY SHUTTLE SERVICE 
Low Unlimited Mileage Rates Available 


[Sr RENT-A-CAR 


14 BRIGHTON AVE., ALLSTON 787-0308 


Offer expires 12-31-79." Ad must be presented at time of rental. 


“SUPER _ 
SPECIAL” 





Camper/Schooibus 1961 GMC in- 
sulated. Sleeps 9. Propane stove 
55 gallon gas capacity. Gd shape. 
$1500. 875-5339 eves. 


1974 CHEVY C10 pu 8' bed 64,- 
000 mi 6 cyl 3 spd Call 7 AM- 3 
PM. Ask for Joe. Asking $1900. 
682-3888. 


‘78 CHEVY VAN: Excellent condi- 
tion, only 11,000 miles, 
professionally customized inter - 
best reasonable offer. 777-3396, 
nights. 











1970 Dodge A-100 window van 6 
cyl. auto 83,000 mi body sound gd 
running cond. $1000 firm. Call 
427-4988. 


1977 Dodge B100 window Van: 6 
cyl std 16 mpg 45,000 mi rust-prfd 
curtains dbl bed gd cond. $2900. 
Call: 1-224-6687 or 224-6352. 








1975 Dodge Van fully customized 
inside and out captains, ice box, 
TV, sunroof, bed, wine cabinet, 
custom blue paint. flares visor, 
cragars, new 225 engine trans 
and exhaust. Less than 7000 
miles runs and looks excellent 
$5600 BO 

Int'l Scout - 4wd, '71, only 37, 000 
mi, lots of fun to drive, exc cond, 
$3000 or BO. Call 288-2145 Keep 
trying! 





JEEP CJ-5 PARTS 

Metal hard top good cond. Black 
soft top w sun roof, full cage roll- 
bar with padding & light. Back 
seat. $700. - 383- 1632 evenings. — 
1971 int Bus: Gd for band or 
camper. Low mileage dependable 
PS PB new clutch body in great 
cond. Call 207- 363- 4147. 


1976 JEEP >CJ 5 Renegade 2 ton- 
ed blue, rag top, 3 sp, 6 cyl, 37,- 
000 Mi warn-winch, AM/FM radio, 
roll bar back seat. Takes reg gas 
excit cond. $5000 or BO 471- 
8971. 


78 DODGE 150 pickup. 6 cyl stnd, 
showroom condition. 5700 











74 Camaro, Small 8 Auto 
51,000 mi mint. $2695. '75 
Monte Carlo Small 8 Auto 
A/C Stereo green w white 
interior, $2595. 

‘74 Dodge Van, Auto A/C 
vans news, $1695 

‘73 Oids Cutlass Smal! Auto 
runs strong $1295... 

74 Pinto Run-about 4 spd 
great mpg $995... 

‘72 Chevy Wagon Auto gd 
winter beater $495 ... 


ECKS AUTO SALES 
86 Morse St. 
Norwood, MA 
762-4541. 








original miles. 8 ft Fleetside, step 
& tow bumper rust proofed. 
Gauges, AM-FM, special interior, 
PS, PB, runs on regular gas. 
$4200 or BO. 926-8941 after 5 pm 


FORD CLUB WAGON 
1972 FORD Club Wagon. seats 6, 
good mileage, radio, $1095 or BO. 
oF days 253-6405, eves 266- 
1911. 








1978 Ford Bronco: XLT Ranger 4 
by 4 with free running hubs. Navy 
blue and white, 24,000 mi auto PS 
PB sun roof luggage and ski racks 
am/fm cass stereo plus 4 spkrs 
and power amp. Heavy duty 
trailer package rust proofing and 
poly glycoat finish rubber fender 
moldings. $7700. Call 235-1182 
eves and 848-2250 days. 


70 Ford van: Auto heavy duty 1 
ton comp reg maint studded 
snows cass tape player. $950. 
325-4736. 


1976 GMC Vandura Camper. New 
factory engine, hot water, stove, 
refrigerator, heater, toilet, sleeps 
4. Excellent condition. $9200 or 
BO. 354-1305 days, 492-8034 
eves. 








1977, Plymouth van 6 cyl am/fm 
cassette cust. inter. sunrf. Excel 
cond. Call ‘Brett or Lisa 666-8780. 





1973 Saab 9 99 le am/tm stereo a/c 
Michelins well maintained new std 
trans new battery ect. B.O. over 
$1600. Call 742- 0798 after 5 pm. 
78 Toyota land cruiser stereo 
sunrf warn hubs rustprfd nev plwd 
econ. 4 wd ex. cond. 6475.00. 
Days 268- 1327 eves 773-5934. 
1971 Toyota Land Cruiser: 4 wdr 
motor is no good, but good for 
xtra parts. $600. Calleves 746- 
5571. 


1972 Toyota Land Cruiser 4 wd 
56,000 mi 1000 on rebuilt engine 
and clutch. Never plowed. Some 
rust exc winter trans. B.O. 322- 
9523. 


1979 TOYOTA SR5 Longbed 5 
spd 25 mpg more - $5575 or B.O. 
369-8158 or 484-9186. 

VW Bus 78: Excel cond, 35,000 
miles, mounted snows. $5500. 1- 
429- 7294, eves & weekends. 





1968 VW bus good condition 
needs a little work but otherwise 
extremely dependable $800 call 
late nites at 661-5608. 

1974 Chevy 31/4 ton new engine 
new muffler system new radiator 
system exc steal. $1800 or B.O. 
Call anytime 925-0443. 


71 Dodge 300 Window van, slant 6 
cyl eng, 63,000 orig mi, solid 
body, gd running cond. Must sell 





| this week. $1150 or BO 661-5776. 














1966 VW Bus - Camper. Rebuilt 
eng new trans clutch brks and 
more. $1000 or B.O. Call 263- 
3422. 


1971 Volks Bus 96000 mi 4 new 
tires (2 snows) new muffler. Great 
car in great cond. Asking $1500. 
David 969-7818 pm til 9. 


1970 VW Bus ex mechanical con- 
dition, 27 mpg, rebuilt engine, re- 
cent valve job, many extras, some 
rust. 227-7882 starting Monday, 
asking $1000. 


1972 VW Van. Excellent all 
around condition. Newly rebuilt 
engine. Garaged for the last 3 
years. $1495. 389-5297 


MOTORCYCLES 


HONDA CB 125, Brand new, 
500Mi w/luggage rack, helmet, 
chain lock $600 or BO. 648-0534. 
Ask for Peter. 


1978 SUZUKI GL1000 9K fairing 
saddiebags AM-FM radio exc 
condition $3470 one owner 
bought new May ‘79. Just tuned 
492- 4914. 


1976 HONDA- .750- four 
Supersport 13,000 Mi luggage 
rack, ex. cond. $1900. Please call 
after 3pm, 623- 2338.’ 





























The perfect Christmas Gift. A 
1974 BULTACO 250CC dirt bike. 
In fair condition—asking $400. 
Call between 6-9PM, 731-2456 


1974 HONDA CL360-exc running 
cond, new tires, $450. Call” 283- 
8593. Leave name & number. 


SUZUKI RM125 1976 
Excellent condition. Many extras. 
$350. or best offer. Leave name & 
number- —— 1642 
1977 Harley Sporster ‘black. 
Looks and runs excellent. Plenty 
of chrome. Slight ext front end 
3000. Must be seen. 245-2377 
Rob. 

HOME MECHANIC 

78KZ650 bought new in 79. Minor 
cosmetic adjustments now, super 
bike later. Barely brokenin. Sisbar 
lugrack. $1300. 893-5641. 
1978 HONDA 750 Super Sport, 
luggage rack, back rest, 11,000 
mi $2000 Call 7AM-3PM, 682- 
3888 ask for Joe. 


HONDA CB 750F 

For Sale 4 cyl Super Sport 79 
3000 mi. Mag wheels Disc brakes 
Front & rear 5.3 gal gas tank 
Quartz headlight $2595, 734— 
7727 eve. 

1978 Honda Goldwing 1000cc in 
beautiful cond. 5000mi. $2800. 
Call 453- 5076 eves. 











Buy the 2-Week Guarantee. It Runs til It Works. 


For Apt. ads, circle one location: 


Allston, Back Bay, B 


DATE OF INSERTION 
LEAVE SPACE BETWEEN EACH WORD 


Hill, Bost 


é. 





» Brighton, Brookline, Cambridge, Jamaica Plain, Somerville, Watertown, Suburban. 


CATEGORY 











Rate is 
per line 


Rate 
$2.50 


HEADLINE Regular; 


18 Commercial 
Rate 


16) «617 
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$3.50 








$4.50 
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$6.00 
For Bold 
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total cost $4.00 for Regular Classifieds. 
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1 2 3 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PERSON TO PERSON RATE: $2 FOR 4 LINES AND NO CHARGE FOR YOUR BOX 
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11 12 #13 


14:46 16-17, 18-19 20 21 
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Name 





Address ___ 





Phone 





CHARGE 
IT! 


Card Number 


0 Master Charge 
O American Express 
OO Visa 








Bank Number —— — 





Expiration Date — 





nature 


eee TT lL. 
CLASSIFIED DEPT., 367 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 02115 267-1234 


NOTE: When placing classified ads through the mail or drop-off 
points, DO NOT SEND CASH. Checks or money orders only. 
Cancelled checks or money norders or register receipts MUST 
accompany ALL refund requests. 


*THE GUARANTEE: If your ad in the Apartments, For Sale, 
Roommates, Cars, cycles, Free/Trade, Housemates, Musical In- 
struments, Pets, Rides, A/V, Studios, Seasonal Rentals, Travel or 
Wanted categories doesn't work after you've bought it in advance 
for two consecutive weeks we will keep running the same ad 
FREE until it works. All you have to do is call us by WEDNESDAY 
during the week of the ads second appearance (and every suc- 
cessive week by WEDNESDAY) & tell us to rerun the same ad. You 
must call EVERY week — missing a week voids the Guarantee. 
Cancellations, changes & corrections must be made by TUES- 
DAY of the week of the ads first appearance. (No charge in 
Guarantee ads after this time.) 

*NOTE: Guaranteed ads cancelled after the first publication will 
recieve a refund of one-half the balance of the second week. 


“Titi 


MAILTO PHROCHIIX 


ADS MAY BE Classified Office: 367 Newbury St.. Corner of Newbury St. & Mass. Ave.. Mon-Fri. 8:30-6 


. IN BOSTON: Paperback Booksmith 733 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 
PLACED AT: IN CAMBRIDGE: Tech HiFi 38 Boylston Street, Cambridge. Mass. (Harvard Sq.) 


Deadline for all drop-off points is 2:30 Thurs. 
ABSOLUTE DEADLINE — 5:30 THURS. 
In PERSONALS and PERSON TO PERSON only: Only our boxes and P.O. boxes 


may be used if you desire a response. Phone numbers and addresses are not ac- 
ceptable and will result in rejection of your ad 


ALL CLAIMS FOR ADVERTISING ERRORS MUST BE MADE WITHIN 7 
DAYS FROM DATE OF PUBLICATION. 


DEADLINE FOR CHANGES AND CANCELLATIONS IS 4:30 TUES. 
No changes can be made in guarantee ads after the first two printings. 


BOX NUMBERS: Service charge is $2.50 for each week the box is advertised 
Advertisers may pick up mail at our office 9-5 weekdays. Mail is held for 3 weeks 
after the last time the box number appears in the ad and will be forwarded if a 
large self-addressed stamped envelope accompanies the ad 


The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to edit or reject advertising which may re- 
sult in legal action or which we consider to be in poor taste For your protection. 
all advertisers must enclose full name, address and telephone number. This 
information is strictly confidential; however, we Cannot print your ad without it 
The Boston Phoenix has no control over classified advertisers. Hence, we cannot 
assure you that your inquiry will be answered or that the product or service is ac- 
Readers who wish to respond to a box should address their replies to Box c/o curately presented 
os v 

Boston Phoenix Classifieds, 367 Newbury St.. Boston, Mass. 02115 PLEASE NOTE! No ad will be accepted without an individual's phone number. 
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TREAT YOURSELF 
Td Sheng 515, Kenmore Station 
INITIALDESIGNS : | 


Interested in exporing the field ee 
community corrections? We have 
training available for volunteer to 
work with offenders in a residen- 
tial setting. Share in weelky 
meetings, must be available 2 to3 
evenings or weekends. Stop by at 
699 Mass. Ave. Boston or call 
445-0450. 


PEQUOD 
COUNSELING 


CENTER 
INDIVIDUAL, GROUP, 
COUPLE, FAMILY 
COUNSELING, AND 
CAREER COUNSELING 
Spaces open for men in our 
personal growth groups. 
1145 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 354-6259 

















"FOAM RUBBER 1 
DISCOUNT CENTER 


Cushions, mattresses and boi- 

sters. Covers ready to go or made 

to order. Shredded foam and bean 

bag refilis to any fabrics 
FOAM CU IZE 

AT NO EXTRA CHARG 

PLATFORM BEDS. 


165 Brighton Ave., 
Aliston 254.4819 











Ye FARE COUPONS | 
4 United Airlines half-fare 
coupons $25 each. Must be used 
by Dec 15. Call 738- 7783. 





For the best selection of used 
books come to The Bookcase | to 


te 
buy, sell, or trade. Also, incredible 


cards, toys, & gifts. 42 Church St. 
Harvard Sq. 


RESEARCH PAPERS 


OM PLR: 
SEND $5 FOR MAN ORDER CATALOG 
— SPEEOES RESEARCH 


TY UNSURPASSED - LOWEST PRICES 





qua 


SUITE 500 
51 E. 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK, NY 1001~ 


3@ CALL: 


FE 212- 
221-6966 


Need a haircut before X-mas? 
Check out our rates. 426-5611. 














Research writing from term 
papers to promotional copy. 
Several writers, all original 
material, 787-4648. 


HOMEWORKERS 
For valuable info that could help 
you, send $1.00 with SASE to 
Cab1, Box 268 Wakefield, MA 
01880. 


Center for the Creative Word. Join 
us every Sunday eve to chanel 
peace to the world using the 
creative word, OM. 7:30 pm Dec 
2&9, 1st & 2nd Church, 64 
Marlborough, Boston, More info 
call 731-9074. 


XXXVideo tapes! Ill. Broch. 
10cents & SASE- Box 276 
Billerica,Ma.01821. 














GIVE YOURSELF AWAY - Artist's 
Portrait, Hidy special $45 B&W 
Leave _msg for Hillary 82 828-1070 


“VOL TUGBOAT CREW 
Vol crew wanted to help restore 
antique operating tug. Will escort 
1980 tall ships & cruises No exp 
nec apply after 5 or Sunday to tug 
Luna Lewis Wharf North End 
Boston 





SELF HYPNOSIS 
WORKSHOP 


Sat., Dec. 8, 10 am, Institute 
for Rational Living . .. . for be- 
ginners and those already us- 
ing this skill. $10. Call 739- 
5063. Individual lessons ar- 
ranged. 














CASH FOR COINS! 
Private collector will pay top 
dollar for any older USA coins. Ill 
beat any price! Gold and silver 
too! Cail Gregg 277-2449. 


OCA 


GET HAZED! 
Join America’s Dope Fratern- 
ity, PHi DELTA BHONG. Dues 
— $5.95, includes Free tee 
shirt w/ frat design (above). 
Colors: green, blue or tan. 
Sizes: S, M, L, XL. Send $5.95 
+ $1.00 postage to: PER- 
FECT TOOL CO., P.O. Box 
502 W. Somerville, Ma. 02144 




















details upon request, write: 4| r 


eS et) IS 
THE ~, 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 
i? ’ isch t j 
Call 267- 1234 
ee 


PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 


D.L.D., 310 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton’s original mail drop, es- 
tablished 1972, can meet your 
needs. Call 423-3543 to rent a 
priviate mailbox immed- 
iately. 5 minute walk from 
Faneuil Hall/Quincy Market. 


( 
: 





eo 











4 
Special Made-To-Order 
Cak 


akes 
instant “HIT” at Birthday, Anniver- 
sary, Stag, Bon Voyage parties, or 
just get one for laughs when you 
have the gang over. 

We're for real. . . call or write to- 
day! 18 colorful cakes to choose 
from in our beautiful new bro- 
chure. The Original Good Tasting 
Porno Cake! 

FREE BROCHURE 
Porno Cake, Inc. 
76 Colonial Ave. 
Lynn, Mass. 01904 
Phone (617) 581-7307 











PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT , 
Your Own Locked Mailbox, 
400 Comm. Ave. 247-9141! 
Confidential & Secure 
Ask About 
Telephone Answering 


a 
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THE BOSTON @ 


Phoenix 


Classifieds 
are having a 


PARTY 


department 


Caterers - 
Dee-Jays - 
Supply Stores - 
Liquor Outlets - 

Hall Renters - 
Magicians - 
Performing Groups - 
etc. 

Place your holiday advertising at 

special rates with Rick at 


267-1234 














Apartmentiess F seekng F w apt 
to share, Boston, Brkin, Cam. 
Easy-going, clean .. .further info 
dial 353-6014 & keep trying. 
Martha. 





CHRISTMAS CRAFTS 
Sale-Project Art Center. Pottery 
cards and more. Dec.5-24 10-7 
daley. 141 Heron Ave. Cam- 
bridge, 491-0187. 





I'd like to start a peer support 
group for women who are job 
hunting in education or related 
fields. Call 738-6117. 


14 in X 18 in COPIES 
or 11 x 7 now available at COPY 
COP. Dial C-O-P-Y-C-O-P, 815 
Boylston St., opposite the Pru. 


T-SHIRT TRANSFERS 
(8 X 10) 








from your 35mm color slide or art 
work. $2.50 each. COPY COP 815 
Boylston St. Boston 267-9267 
Open 8-10 M-Th, 8-8 Friday, 9-6 
Sat. 13 Congress St. (near State) 
Open 8-9 M-Th, 8-6 Fri. 9-5 Sat. 


COLOR COPIES 
At Copy Cop, 815 Boylston St., 
opp the Pru. Dial C-O-P-Y-C-O-P. 


SAVE SAVE 
Need a haircut before X-mas? 
Check out our rates. 4265611. 











COLLEGE STUDENTS! 
Improve your grades. Send $1.00 
for your 356 page, term paper 
catalog. 10,250 papers available. 
Box 25916B Los Angeles Calif. 
90025. (213-477-8226). 


PORTRAITS 
Xmas is around the corner! 
Wouldn't a water color portrait be 
a unique gift? Sittings or photos 
call Ray | at 269-8695 9-9 


ARTIST COLONY 
AWriters/artists retreat. 
Berkshires. Write; Arts Communi- 
ty, Cummington, Mass 01026. 
413-634-2172 


BIG BEAUTIFUL 
XMAS TREES FOR SALE 
7 ft to 12 ft. $22-$25. infront of The 
Paper Cutter Shop at 200 
Boylston St, across from Chestnut 
Hill Mall. Hurry, only $250 trees 
left. 














Tall fem-imp will help mn with 
cross-dressing etc. After 5 PM 
wkdays all dy wknds Mikki 742— 
4293. 


Dylan freaks send: Dreams 
poems comments stories 
thoughts any length for book inc 
ret osiag to PO 1993 Duxbury 
MA 332%WOC OM 
JOJOBA users who 
have stopped hair loss or revers- 
ed baldness. Need Local 
Testimonials. Call: R 7-2706 


Super de 


an 97 
(On, efi 





f— 


> 
no sts 
Pn tes pod 

id good . 
"hl .it’s a notural state, 

and heips with weight, 
Think of ft. | 277-2618 

[ WVPIOSES RESERRCN RSSOCIITES | 


SEX — 


Sex education, therapy and 
counseling. For adults only, 
using x-rated video tapes in 
private viewing rooms. Sun- 
days Open House for adult 
sex education, 1 pm-4 pm. 
Call the Feeling Healing Cen- 


ssi 536-3008 


PAIRS OF WHO TICKETS 
Available for 12/16/79 at the 
Boston Garden. Box 3571. 

















HANDBOUND GIFTS 
Blank books professionally 
designed & executed to your 
specifications. Also binding of 
original works. Call David 523- 
5124. 


SAVE $ MONEY $ _— 


ON CAR SPEAKERS 
KRIKET series 6000 auto stereo 
speakers with tweeter & wooferx 
Brand new equipment. Will sell for 
$84 a pair. Call Steve days 536- 
5390 ext 512. 

WE BUY BOOKS 
Brattle Book Shop 
ee Gloss, Tel. 542-0210 


NEED EXTRA MONEY 
QUICK AND CASH... 
We will buy your old jewelry in any 
condition or Dental, optomical 
frames, rings, watches, chains, 
clocks, silverware, etc... Mail it in 
for FREE estimate. We are bond- 
ed and licensed. TIME DIST. INC. 
Suite 535 
333 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 02108 


PIN BALL 


Pin Ball Machine Sale 
for home use. All 
prices. Several mod- 

els to choose from. 


Call 267-4079 


Lester's TV has been buying’ 
& selling used TVs & Stereos 
for almost 30 years. We'stand 
behind every set & repair that 
leaves the shop. Fair prices - 
free pickup & delivery. Honest 














Lester’s TV @ 523-2187 


15, Revere St.. Beacon Hill. | 


BRAND NEW CAR 
RADIO SAVE $$$ 


Brand new Grundig Electronic 
auto scanning car radio with 
L.E.D. dial display also station 
preset adaptor. Never been used 
will sell for $240. Call Steve days 
536-5390 ext 512. 














SMOKERS 
Weuld you tike te 
be the pixst in your 
crowd te try kypussis? 

Shintey Aleo .... 


277-2618 
SPECIALIZING 
PNOSIS 


Moonlite Reader 
presents 


TAT & HER SNAKES 


see aardvarks 
or call 207-439-4631 








SOUND 
COMPANY 
SELLS OUT 


Unbelievable 
Prices, Speakers, 
Power Amps, 
Mics, Mixers, Etc. 
This kind of sale 
only happens 
once. 


ACT NOW 
FOR BEST 
SELECTION 


479-8444 





- ——w 


repair work our specialty. |; 











| 


PORNO CAKES 
AND SPECIAL CAKES for alt 
occasions — sports, hob- 
bies, cartoons, loges wr 
name it Call the w 
maginative bakers 

RON 
'1-366-5753 





THE PERFECT GIFT 
ISCO BALL PENDANT that 
Bers 


Very move 





reflects all the excitement « 
DISCO-CRAZE. Ev 
mirrors magnificent col 
is in a dazzling reflection 
Thi is is not a plastic imitation, 
but a GENUINE HAND CUT 
MULTI-FACETED 
AUSTRIAN CRYSTAL! 
volden « 
75¢ postage 
golden chain 
plus 75¢ postave 
Jeannie’s Klozit 
57 Pleasant St 
Malden, MA 02148 
MC-VISA-# 
& EXPIRATION DATE 


mient 


20mm size on 18° Iuain 
$8.95 plus 

33 en size on 24" 
§12.95 





| ants AND CRAFTS FAIR 
Sat.. Dec. 8. 10 am-5 p.m 
HARVARD LAW School 
1563 Mass nbridge 
Free Admission 
ver 40 professional 
One-stop holiday sh« 


Ave. Car 


artists 


pping! 








SQUANTUM 
ANTIQUE & FLEA 
MARKET 
Over 200 Exhibitors Indoors 
North Quincy 
Every Sat. & Sun. 10-5 
BOSTON HARBOR MARINA 
Follow Signs to Squantum Near 
Wollaston Beach 
Admission $1 With This Ad 75¢ 
Kids under 12 Free 
Plenty of Free Parking 
THIS SAT. ADMISSION 50¢ 

wWR-OOR Eves. 471-4118 
FREE Movie Passes This Weekend 
get a buck back { 


Davs 


Si refund on $10 or more purchase 
at many dealers 








HIDDEN TAXES IN YOUR 
BOSTON EDISON ELECTRIC 
BILL SPUR NUCLEAR POWER 

CONSTRUCTION 
Join. Boston Clamshell’'s Phantom 
Tax Rate Withholding Campaign. 
Pledge Today Withhold To- 
morrow 
More info: 

12 Marlowe Street 282-9215 
Dorchester. Ma. 02124 661-6204 











INVITATION TV'S 
Make up & dress for an hour or 
more in lovely & varied clothes, 
shoes & wigs. Pleasant surroun- 
dings. Completly private & con- 
fidential. 10:30 to 5:30 M-F. 438- 
1183. 


SELLING WHO TIX 
Boston 12/16. Mediocre seats, 
BO. over $25 or will trade and/or 
pay for better seats. Tom 964- 
6718 


| PIANOS | 








Boston 
Portsmouth 
Miami 
Sales - Service 


Pianos bought, consign- 
ment, rentals, moving, fi- 
|}nancing, flea market $98 and 
up, Grands, uprights, spi- 
nets, antiques, new, recondi- 
tioned, rebuilt, hundreds of 
vintage pianos. Compare our 
lowest prices. Steinways, 
Mason Hamlins, etc. Guaran- 
teed workmanship, plus full 
rebuilding services at rea- 
sonable rates 


J.D. Furst & Son 
21 Brookline Ave. 
Kenmore Square 

Boston, Ma 267-4079 
7 days a week 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 




















104 CHARLES STREET ° 
cRENT A SECURE, PRIVATE,’ 
LOCKED MAILBOX. 


CALL: 
367-2810 


A NTIQUES 


& FLEA MARKETS 








A CRATERS 


BRI- ig sunny y 2bd $375 2 232- -0050 





North End M bartender writer art 
fan seeks M or F to share fairly 
large 4 rm apt. $100+ Call 742- 
7925 after 6. 524- 9710 days. 

NO LE SE 
Bri- ‘Ibd $220 stu $210 232- 0050 


RIVERWAY 
2bd avail now $315. Others. RE 
783-2100 
NO LEASE!! 
Back B nr Symp Hall-well manag- 
ed bidg - sunny stu $195 Ig 1bd. 
Just painted 262- ‘4588. 


BRI-3bd $490 near T. 232. 0050. 





BRKL- BRI- -very nice stu 1- 3bds 
$230-$700 Boston Common RE 
1216 Comm Ave Bri 566-2000 
734- 4016. 
NO LEASE! 

Back B Park Dr-sunny stu $225 Ig 
1bd $295 Boston Common RE 
267- 6191. 


ALLSTON- stu sep kit on T $200 
232- 0050. 


J P. ‘studio 1 room for quiet per- 
son. Safe clean and convenient. 
$160 includes everything. 524- 
6892. 


BRI- 1g cin s sun un 1bd $275 ; 232- 0050 


BACK BAY Fens clean sunny 
studio w sep kitch tile bath bed 
alcove bay window $200. 267- 
6191 or 267-3558. 


ALLSTON 1 1 & 2 bdrms from $190. 
Avail. now Call 232- 8415 

Allston sublet studio ht/hw incl. 
gd loc. near tras. carpet Jan 1/80 
Call 731- 2673 nt. 


Allston MF 1 one & & half rooms 
Parking no Pets. Call 254— 7541 
after 8. Ask for Jimmy. 


BRI-in house: |g mod 2bd-eat in 
kit tile bath $390 htd 783-1024 


BRI- 2%abd $360 sunny 232- 0050 


BRi-nr trans Ig semi-mod ibd 
very cin gd Indid $265 htd 783— 
1024 
BRI-in hse close to trans Ig mod 
4bd-d&d tile bath $450 unhtd 783- 
1024. 


CLEVELAND CIRCLE: Clean, 
bright, one bdrm apt with eat-in 
kitchen. Avail 1/1/80. $285. ht & 
hw incl—734-7727, after 7PM 











Brookline Resp clean F20s to 
share spacious comf home (I love 
this apt) w prof F. Cigs, student 
OK but must be resp. Til June or 
Sept w option to renew We can 
discuss this. Safe Quiet st nr T. 
Pkng avail. 
$168.50 
Room for quiet non-smoker. 
Brookline near T bed and chest 
furnished. $130month. Call— 
738- 6117. 
BRKLINE- 2bd w/extras $375 
HOME LOCATORS cash fee $40 
923-2000 


PRU-COPLEY 
SQUARE 
BOSTON’S BEST 
Clean, homelike, convenient 
to shopping & MBTA. Cook- 


ing. $35-$55 wk. 
262-5784 536-6335 




















GRANDOPENING 
SUNDAY, DEC. 2 


MUSEUM WHARF ANTIQUE 
AND FLEA MARKET 


349 CONGRESS ST. BOSTON 
FREE ADMISSION: 
AdmitOneFreeWith Paid 
Admission(with this ad) 
DEALER INFO:734-5400 


BOSTON’S LARGEST 
INDOOR FLEA MARKET 








CAMB- 4bd heated $650. HOME 
LOCATORS cash fee $40. 923- 
2000 








DORCHESTER 
Lg sunny 2 bdrm apt Great/Har- 
bor view, newly renov. by 
architct/owner. Short walk to red 
line. Ref. & dep. $300/mo. Unhtd. 
282-7238. 





Dorch sunny 2 br in 2 fam hse 
hardwd floors nr T. Adults no pets 
ress req $225/mth + ht + util sec 
req. 288-9220 eve + wknds. 





DOR-F roommate wanted to 
share 8 rm house w/ 1F & 2M. 
Have own bedrm $66 mo. excl util. 
5 min walk to Red line. 436-1314. 





MAKE ROACHES 
TAKE A POWDER 
EDWIN DIST. 

South St. 
Sorry, no C.0.D. 


~ 1 Ib. of Roach Prufe 
4 will ‘end your prob- 
$9.* 
(617) 327-5300 
Roslindale, MA 02131 


t coeken) patented, odorless, 
ae | lems with one appli- 
Sates Tax Delivered 
P.O. Box 130 
Checks or Money Orders 








~ JAMAICA PLAIN 

Just remodeled six room, three 
bedroom apartment near Ar- 
boretum and Forest Hillis Station. 
Hardwood floors and stormwin- 
dows throughout. $325. Call Alan 
at 522-9671 before 10am or 5 and 
6 at right 


wooDs HOLE- ‘CAPECOD > 
Get away from it all. Spacious furn 
apt on Vinyard sound. Frpl priv 
beach. Writers paradise. $275per 
mon $125perwk 536- 2952 eves. 
Medford 3 apt for 15Dec 2 and 3 
bedrooms Heated. Call 491- 9625. 


21/2 b?m duplex in Somerville to 
sublet 12/16 to 1/16 near Camb 
line for cpi or 2F. Kids OK $225+ 
util. Call TT6- 1017. 

Ww. Somerville: 4rms & kit nr trans. 
$350 incl heat & hot water. Call 
628-8560 eves and, 1-800-922- 
81 12 days. rooms FOR RENT 


BOSTON (Jam. Pl.)- Indep & quiet 
by 300 acre Arboretum & pond for 
quiet considerate studious non- 
smoker. Lg rm in hse. Prefer in- 
trovert. Shr neat kit&B. Nite guest 
OK. Nr transp. $158. No pets. 522- 
3513 


Resp prof F 26 will do odd jobs 
house work shoveling and yard 
care in return for reduced rent in 
apt or room. Call after 9pm 774- 
6253. Waltham area 
| need to share: Apt/house WT; 
Price $100. to $250. Pfd fur- 
nished. Am quite & non-smoker. 
Travel often. Contact—Dr. Dave 
Wheeler, Grad Business Sch, Suf- 
folk Univ, Beacon Hill, Boston, MA 
02114 

NEED JP GARAGE 
| desperately need a garage 
space in JP area of Forest Hills 
Peter Parley and Robeson St. If 
you know of a garage of off street 
parking near by me call 524-7830. 
Commuter from Cape wants room 
or other inexpensive accomoda- 
tion to stay over some wkays. Call 
864-5400 X214. 


HOUSE TO RENT 
Wanted for mature col students 
30 min of Boston Leas OK Have 
Ref. Quiet area for studying. S. 
Page Bx 231 Southboro 01772 


BRI. CT. - ALL. SUBLET 
Quiet grad student seeks clean 1 
bdrm apt Jan-May sublet in 
Brighton Center - Allston area. 
Call mornings 523-2116. 


THE BOSTON @ 


Phoenix 


Classifieds 


are having a 


PARTY 


department 


Caterers - 
Dee-Jays - 
Supply Stores - 
Liquor Outlets - 
Hall Renters - 
Magicians - 
Performing Groups - 
etc. 





Place your holiday advertising at 
special rates with Rick at 


267-1234 


Avo VISUAL 

















Laura 277-5785 





‘Quality 
Demo. .Hifi 
Coumponenths 


SAE. 2200 amplifier 
demo $349.0) 
S.A.E. 2400 amplifier 
demo $589.00 
S.A.E. 2800 equalizer 
demo $419.00 
S.A.€. MK. 1B - pre-amp used 
$309.00 
NIKKO Gamma 1 demo tuner 
$229.00 
NIKKO BETA 1 demo pre- 
amp $209.00 
NIKKO BETA 2 demo pre- 
amp $129.00 
INFINITY QLS2 speakers 
$920/pair 
INFINITY QLS3 speakers 
$650/pair 
CROWN IC150A demo pre- 
amp $329.00 
Phase Linear 200 used 
amp 269.00 
Phase Linear 2000 demo pre- 
, amp $199.00 
Phase Linear 4000 demo pre- 
- amp $419.00 
Phase Linear 7008 power amp- 
demo $579.00 


Cambridge, Mass. 
02139 864-HIFI 
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Harmon Kardon 420 receiver 
Kenwood KX620 cassette re- 
corder Sanyo turntable large ad- 
vent speakers all for $850 or BO. 
Call 235-5091. 


DB6 systems power amp 40 watts, 
7 mos. old, full warranty $425. 
547-7889. 


Pioneer 9100 integrated amp & 
8100 tuner, excellent condition. 
354-0194 keep trying. 











| Now Svalable = . 
BETA and VHS 
cassettes. — 
Holiday sale price 
$99.50 


‘Truly a special offer for a spe- 

cial film classic. Order today 

and be sure to ask which” 
several famous X-Rated films 

in our colorful catalogue are 

also on sale. 


542-5691 











CIZEK 1 loudspeakers. Accurate 
sounding, well respected, honest, 
at a reasonable price. NAD 3020 
amplifier, 3db of dynamic head- 
room, Holman designed pre- 
amp-sounds very good. Tand- 
berg classic cassette deck. From 
Olsiom Norway. TCD 330 well 
built & sounds accurate. Call 
a. at 647-4487 before Dec. 
0 


$LIQUIDATION. IT$ 

Still not enough cash, so; For sale: 
Allison 4 speakers, $295; Tech- 
nics SB6000A speakers, $475; 
Technics M33 Cassette Deck, 
$235; Sansui Tuner, $137. Most 
pieces 1 year old or less. Bill 277- 
6790. 


Pioneer 9100 top of line tuner Full 
controls & filters highly rated by 
“absolute sound” mint. Cost $325. 
asking $169. 547- 7930 


16mm Bell & Howell autio vis 
movie projector. Excel condition. 
$450 or BO. Call Norberto only 
betwn. 8 am - 2 at 353-4777 
Tanberg cassette deck TCD MKIl 
original cost $550m Must sell. 
Asking $325. If interested call Bob 
at 262-1072. 

TECHNICS recvr ‘model 5770 165 
watts per channel lists $800 sell 
$425. Kenwood int amp no KA 
9100 and Kinwood tuner KT 8300 
both new w warrantee lists $1000 
sell $600. Lg Advent speakers 
wood $200. Advent rcvr new 
model 300 $175. Marantz amp 
1090 and tuner no. 2110 both w 
warrantee lists $580 sell $375. MX 
rcvr 60 watts per channel $225 
lists at $529. Call 846-4793. 





Thiel 03 spkrs Rosewood $720 pr. 
Yamaha CA1010 $420 Black 
Widow GF w/cal Sonus Gold Blue 
$150. Call Jim 253-1795 or 625- 
1384. 

USED STEREO 
and TV's too. A whoie store full of 
guaranteed used equipment. We 
buy sell trade & fix components & 
TVs. USED SOUND, 225 Newbury 
St., Boston, 247-7707 





GREAT SYSTEM 

Tandberg 2055 receiver JBL 100 
LoudsPeakers Soundcraftsman 
2012A equalizer Technics SL220 
turntable 1000. 492-0426. 
anytime. 
ALLISON ONE speakers. Stabiliz- 
ed radiation design. 1 yr old, new 
cond. serious inquiries only. Lex- 
ington Joe 862- 2189 


Stereo componants. Cambridge 
Audio P-50 amplifier, $180. Nikko 
FAM-500 tuner $100, Phillips 212 
electronic turntable with Stanton 
‘EEE $180. All in very good condi- 
tion. 586- 8404. 

B and W i speakers mint cond. 
Full 4 yrs parts & labor warranty. 
Call Bill anytime btwn 3— 7:30 
484-0924. 


Must sell Technics fm/am rec 





| SA300 Garrard TT GT25P Alwa 


cassette deck AO6300 OHM L 
speakers. $600. Call Steve 876- 
1170 eves. 


Mcintosh MC 2105 in absolute 
mint condition w boxes Best offer 
Alan 782-6690. 


JVC Home video recotrder/player 
r used only 3 mos. JVC's best. 
Can be converted to 4hr. Must sell 
650 BO. Allston 731-9595. 


GARRARD No 82 turntable, small 
Laffayette amp & 2 nice 
homemade speakers $175. Call 
Around6pm 266-0251 


Sony Trinitron 12’ color T. V. 
Polaroid SX 70 with flash. Sony 
micro cass rec 2’ X 5S’. All in 
perfect cond. B. O. 566- 
7734.records & TAPES 

Wanted: Greatest 64 Original 
Motown Hits (a four record set) 
call 236- 1264. Keep trying © 


Criterion 2002 Speaker 3 way sy 
ystem good clean sound handle 
90 watts. Cost 300 new Sell for 
$175 or B.O. 326-5278. 


Sound concePt SD550 time delay 
$500 Pr. large BI39 trans, woofs 
$400 pr. RTR es! twt. $300. DYNA 
ST70 $200 254-0697. 


ESS AMT monitors, Heil drivers 
like new. List $1300. Sell $650 or 
BO. Call Tom 232-3297 Eves. 














2 cass recds. Sony micro. 2’by 6’. 
$130 ($180 new). Super scope 
ster/cass w 2 cond mic sep spkrs 
case. Batt A. C. $150 566-7734. 


BRAUN TG-1000 
Stereo tape deck: One of the 
Worlds best tape recorders. This 
top quality German made classic 
tape deck features 3 motors, 3 
tape speeds, 4 tracks and 3 
heads. 20-25,000 HZ at 71/2 ips 
(+2.5 db). All functions relay con- 
trolled w feather touch push but- 
tons. Takes up to 8 3/4’ reels. This 
unit is 7 yrs old and ws recently 
alligned. A comparable tape deck 
on todays market wid cost $1200- 
$1500. Will sacrifice for $275. Call 
wkdys 482-7700. Eves 266-8419. 


SAVE $ MONEY $ 
ON CAR SPEAKERS 
KRIKET series 6000 auto stereo 
speakers with tweeter and woofer. 
Brand new equipment. Will sell for 
$84 a pair. Call Steve days 536- 

5390, Ext $12. 


CHEAP SOUND 
Stereo for sale-Benjamin model 
1030 component-quality compact 
20w/ch, stereo tuner, Miracord 
ttb! w/Audio-Technica cart. Exc 
condition, $200 firm. Owned by 
Phoenix audio writer. 424-1253 
New ADC-ZLM cartidges. List 
$135, ‘$55. ls 772-0589 














Bose 901 Series 4 loudspeakers, 
factory-sealed carton, retail $950., 
will sell for $750. 877- 4737 
For sale Rotel RXx402 4 ch stereo 
rcvr $250 Rotel trntable $150 PR 
BIC form 4 spkrs $200. Call Steve 
267- 1447. 

GARRARD No 82 turntable, small 
Laffayette amp & 2 nice 
homemade speakers $175. Call 
around 6 pm 


lightly-selling stereo 
system $550 Sansui 63000 
receiver Garrard trntb! Burnho 
spk new! 862-3916 Cyndi keep 
trying 


Artist/ woodworker coop ) startng 
in Chastwn. Need 4 for Janist 5 
areas 480 sq. ft. 2400 F. total 130 
mo. incl util. Ron 782-2752 
Chartwell LS3- 52's (Pr) abs r mint 
$425. Cizek Subwoofs Exc cond 
(Pr) $200 ea. Son of amopzilla 
$350. Alan 253-7356/489-2210. 


Moving 


Sony VO3800 portable recorder, 
$2500. Sony trinitron color 
monitor, $400. Panasonic 21’ 
black-white monitor, $275 Sony 
A/V 3450 black and white camera, 
$350. Shure prof mixer, $90. Call 
459-9142. 


A UDITIONS 


Still River Films, 12 Porter Rd. 
Cambridge, Ma 02140, Seeking 
Yor Jan. casting for motion pic- 
ture: F 20-30, singing ability 
preferred; M 18-24 Irish looking, 
M 25-35 attractive serious and 
charming, F fate 40’smotherly, F 
60-70 Irish brogue, grandmother 
type, M’s 50-60 working class 
Irish saiaiilited 








Actors needed- with ‘movement 
background for Indian Land Trial 
play-females some males as well. 
Call 661-8881 after 6pm 





Need actresses and actors for 
radio soap opera. Auditions 698- 
24 471. 

Caw Talent: Auditioning for New 
England Country Music Radio 
Show...Bands, Vocals, Fiddles, 
etc. Phone TALENT! 617-388- 
0881. 





Paul Dervis of Alley Theatre is 
holding season auditions Dec 2, 
10-2 Call 492-9567 

COURT REPERTORY 

PLAYERS 

Now casting both major & minor 
roles for “Summer & Smoke" 
Prepared contemp piece re- 
quired. Dec 10, 11, 12, 7 pm. For 
info & appt call 868-3555 days, 
868- 6192 eves. 
Milton Players production “That 
Championship Season” Sun Dec 
2 7:30 pm, 104 Reedsdale Rd 
Milton 696- 9312. 


CENTER STAGE 
Accepting res/pic from M & F ac- 
tors. Winter season musicals also 
Mus Dir/Pianist & Techs. 1st: 
Sound of Music. All roles open. 
Mail: Center Stage 28 Fairmont 
St. Maiden, MA 02148. 





Brookline amateurs inc “A 
murder has been arranged” Dec 2 
& 3 8PM chrch our savr crnr Mon- 
mouth - Carlton sts 1 bik Beacon 
T. Emly Wiims Ghost drama read 
possbly 5W2M some powrfl ac- 
ting. 





DIRECTORS WANTED 
Boston University stage troupe is 
presently interviewing for annual 

spring musical for appt cal! 353- 
3563 or 353- 6730. 





Casting-extremely sensitive white 
male 20-27 for role in dramatic 
film. Contact John at 253-1606 
during week for more info. 


Beveus 


Soma Sport 10spd: Excellent con- 
dition, must sell. Call Mike 926- 
2481. 


Woman's 3spd_ bicycle——ex- 
cellent condition. $75. 868-3068 











Dr. Steve Price for an intake ap- 
pointment. 277-3915. 


Want greater self-awareness, 
richer relationships, better com- 
munication? Join our Personal 
Growth Group, exp. leader 
Sestalt Therapy. Individual 
zounseling offered. Ins. accepted. 
Dorothy 491-6408 








dypnosis for Sexual Problems, 
Weight, Concentration, Memory, 
Smoking, Confidence & More. 
Results guaranteed. 776-7976 





PEQUOD 
COUNSELING CENTER 
354-6259 





Bike 10 speed Ginay, Tour de 
France, excellent cond. Will 
accept best offer. 235-3515. 


Cece 


BABCOCK DAY SCHOOL 
Long established, year round. All 
activities 8 am-5:30 pm. Ages 2-6. 
$35 per week.- Transportation. 
277-9832 


Discover the Loon & Heron Family 
heatre, the finest in family perfor- 
ming arts. Nov 2-5, Underground 
railway. Dec 2, Loon & Heron 
Theatre. Dec 9, Art of Black Music 
and Dance. 130 Prospect St. 
Cambridge. All shows $2, 2 p.m. 


ounseune 


BRIGHTON 
COUNSELING 
SERVICE 
Psychotherapy, crisis as- 
sistance, consultation with 
individuals and couples. 
Initial interview is free and 
encouraged. 782-5753 


Bienes” 


739 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. 02116 (617) 266-3444 
The Only Professional 
Center In The Boston 
Area Specializing In: 

*SEXUAL THERAPY 
*MARITAL COUNSELING 
*PSYCHOTHERAPY 
*SURROGATE THERAPY 


“Sexual well-being is as 
important as any other 
aspect of heaith.” 
Yealth Insurance Accepted. 
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SEXUALITY © 


COUNSELING 
Sexual anxieties & 
dysfunc tions. 

Men, Women, and Coupies 
AASECT Certified Sex Therapist 
Call GREENHOUSE 492-0050 

10 am-5 pm M, W, Th 


HYPNOSIS 


@ Relaxation 
@ Smoking 
®@ Weight 

@ Therapy 

e@ Cassettes 


SHIRLEY ALEO, M.A. 
277-2618 
1166 Beacon St., Brookline 


CAMBRIDGE MENTAL 
HEALTH ASSOCIATES 
Individual, group and couples, 
psychotherapy and counsel- 








HYPNOSIS 








Dance 


APRIL DANCEWEAR 


Danskin leotards, tights, ballet slip- 
pers, portable ballet barres, & a 
complete line of dance accessor- 
ies in The Arcade at Coolidge Cor- 
ner. 318 Harvard, Brookline. 


277-7740 




















Disco taught at parties 625-0270. 


THE DANCING WITCH 
Capezio, Danskin, Gym-Kin, and 
Zwickel bodywear, legwear, 
footwear and accessories for 
men, women and children. 5 
Water St. Newburyport. 462-3070. 


A GOOD PLACE 











to start dancing-exercising. 


Dancers exercises for non- 


dancers. Complimentary trial 
class. 
| 


426-8889 SHELLEY’S 
STUDIO 


FLAMENCO CLASSES 
Beginners only. Call 254-2928. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF BALLET. 
Graded classes daily. All levels. 
19 Clarendon St. Boston. For In- 








formation and registration, 338- 
8034. 





ETHNIC DANCE 
Arabic, East Indian. Somerville 
Performing 492-7535. 


Dare 


At 
The Couple Company, 
videotape makes 
the difference. 


IF YOUD ENJOY meeting some ! 
new people, but you're unsure 
about using a “dating service,’ con- 
sider The Couple Company. We're 
different. 

Dating services “‘sell’’ you phone 
numbers, dates, or marriage part- 
ners. We don’t. 

Dating services refer you to 
people they think vou will like. We 
tell vou how to get in touch with, 
people you think you will like. 

AT THE COUPLE COMPANY, 
videotape makes the difference. 
Why? Prerecorded videotape inter- 
views of our members enable you to 
screen, select, and “break the ice’ 
with people you find interesting or 
attractive. You meet only the 
people you want to — that’s the dif- 
ference 

WE'RE ALSO PROUD of our 
record, staff, and especially of the 
first-rate men and women who have 
joined The Couple Company over 
the vears. We hope you'll join too. 


‘ompany 
118 Newbury St., 
Boston 
Make a difference in your social 
life — call for our free brochure. 


247-3800 



































ing. Interviewing the thera-, 
pist is free and encuoraged.: 
Eligible for health insurance 


payments. 547-4823 
~ PSYCHOTHERAPY _ 


for troubled people. Individuals & 











group therapy. Loneliness, sex 


problems, assertiveness. Inter- 
view at no charge with therapist is 
encouraged. Ruth Chessman, 
923-0428. 


SEXUAL HEALTH CTR 
Specializes in the treatment of im- 
potence & premature ejaculation 
problems. Call 266-3444 








GAY MEN 
Private counseling openings in 
Cambridge. Day/evening times. 
Call Paul Creeden at: 876-0306. 


How's your daily 10 & 10? 








Sexual Health/ There is no unin- 
volved person when sex is the 
problem. For app 426-3677. 


LIFESTYLE 
A group for single men & women 
to help improve relationships, in- 
crease confidence & reduce 
feelings of loneliness. Ins. OK. In- 
dividual therapy & hypnosis avail. 
Institute for Rational Living, 739- 


FEMINIST CNSLER 
Individuals, and couPles. Free in- 
terview. Fee negotiable. Call 
Rachel at 661-6162. 





SS 


DUETTES 
DUETTES 


A personalized, proven, 
introduction service 
where single people can 
meet. . . with dignity. YOU 
TELL US the kind of per- 
son you would like to yet 
to know. 


We Do The Job 
Boston & Lynn 
426-4978 


SINGLES! —} 
Meet that special person ‘enon. 
Call today and you could be 
dating someone really nice nex! 
week!! For FREE brochure, ph. 
207-4500 anytime. 
DATIQUE INC. 419 Boylston 
St., Suite 312, Boston 02116 | 
“Since 1970-Large 


Membership” f 


Alone? Why? Various alternatives 
at:New Connections. We are staff- 
ed with people with advanced 
degrees in the social sciences. 
Call today: 1-631-4383 


MEET SEXUAL 
friends nationwide. Tracy, Box 
405-BP, Wilmette, II. 60091 or call 
Tracy, 312-262-9800. 
































PSYCHOANALYSIS 
Boston Center for Modern 
Psychanalytic Study Inc. is pleas- 
ed to announce now for the first 
time area its treatment center, 
psychoanal sis is vailable at 
cost ‘people caf afford. Contact ~ 


WOMEN! 
Play it safe Meet interesting men 
through correspondence. Discre- 
tion assured. Call 312-4652486 
for details or write Personal, Box 
_338-FM, Wilmette, IL 60091 





MARK II 
For couples. John, Judy and Bob, 
Carol 453-6414 


Boston Post Road Inn. 894-0880. 








Distinguished escort service. 899- 
4358. 





GAY? CALL NOW 
Neat intelligent, interesting peo- 
ple. Quick-confidential- 
legitamate. Steve (212) 232-5500 


MEET-A-MATE 
If you are alone but feel you want 
something more personal in a 
dating service call MEET-A- 
MATE. A people matching people 
service 482-0714 


DATA-MATE IS NO. 1 
Since 1966 DATA-MATE has in- 
troduced over 30,000 singles to 
each other. Our fee is $20 with a 
money back guarantee. Call us 
anytime 547-0225 or write us at 
DATA-MATE Box 361 Dept BP 
Arlinaton MA 02174 











Fir SALE 








APPLIANCES 


Refrigerator-Cube style, Sango 
brown exc cond used only 5 
months. $85. Call 665- 
7033(telephone ans machine). 
Warren anytime. Melrose. 














19 inch SYLVANIA color televi- 
sion, never used, in original box 
with warranty. $280. 547-7889 
after 6 pm. 





Frigidaire Microwave Oven, Exc. 
condition $200. 661-7786 in after- 
noon or ecening. 





SINGLE? Meet sincere, beautiful 
people-like you! Lowest fees. Call 
Dateline-free. 800-451-3245. 


LUVVERS 
Gay/lesb./bi matching service. 
$1PO Box 814, Boston MA 02123. 








ESSENCE 
For swinging couples and single 
Females only. Call 944-0072. 





Ewrcatanment 


THE TELEPHONES 
ARE COMING 


Warn your friends & neighbors. 





23 “ color Magnovox console in 
Walnut. Rembrandt antenna, 
good condition. $80 or BO. Call 
232-7330. 





23 “ color Magnovox console in 
walnut. Rembrandt antennea, 
Good cond. $80 or BO Call 232- 
7330. anytime. 








Used refrigerators, stoves, 
washers, dryers, etc. Recon- 
ditioned. Guaranteed. Delivered. 
Good prices. DEALS, 1585 Comm 
Ave (at Washington St) Bri. M-Sat 
12:00-6:00 pm ph 254-7711. 


CLOTHING 














Gallagher's Portable Discotheque 
gets your party dancing. 
Professional DJ with sound & 
lights. 739- -2200 Xx575 


VIKING-Versatile 
vocalist/guitarist for your party 
864-7974 


PIAANIST/SINGER_  ayvailable- 
Parti ies, club work. Mike 262- 
6424. 








Folksinger-comedian w_ unique 
well polished act (& 3 TV app) 
seeks bookings and manage- 
ment. Howie Newman 327-0121 
436-4600 





Country & or 50s oldies live or r 
recorded. Let us play your next 
party. Radio & recording artist 
Bambi Lynn 603-668-1927. 





Danny McCarthy, Disc Jockey for 
all occasions. Complete system 
provided. 924-0125. 


Mike’s Mobile Music 
“The Music Caterers” 
Music for all occasions fea- 
turing Big Bands, Oldies, 
Rock & Disco. Professional 
D.J. & Light Show. Quality 
sound at reasonable rates to 
meet your needs, _ or small. 
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Professional 
Disc Jockeys 


*Rock 
*Disco 
*Oldies 


all occasions 


00 
Save $35 
with this ad 
471-4584 
Entertaining 
The Nation 
Since 1969 


FRANK PAUL 
ENTERPRISES 


Producer of 
Happy, Happy Birthday Baby” 
Top Name Stars, Orchestras 
Combos a 
For College Parties, Banquets, 


Weddings, & All Occasions 
New England Office 
ee | 
ES COrs. 
MUSIC MUSEUM 
Boston's most exp. mobile 
D.J. has music for every oc- 
casion. Choose from 10,000 
records dating back to early 
50s thru present day hits. Pro- 
fessional sound equipment, 
dynamic light show, very rea- 
sonable rates and non-stop 
music. Weddings-a specialty. 


Call Jack McCoy's Music Mu- 
seum at'787-2282 
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THE BOSTON @& 


Phoenix 


Classifieds 
are having a 


PARTY 


department 


Caterers - 
Dee-Jays - 
Supply Stores - 
Liquor Outlets - 

Hall Renters - 
Magicians - 
Performing Groups - 
etc. 

Place your holiday advertising at 

special rates with Rick at 


267-1234. 








MENS CLOTHES CHEAP 
Most like new. Suits-jackets- 
Coats. 43ing&x-Ing. Slacks-35-36. 
Sweaters Irg&x-irg. Shirts, 151/2- 
161/2. Contemp and trad styles. 
Very reasonable. Call 547-7930. 


Mens sz 38 beige semi- \i-dressy 
winter coat: $12. Lrg orange ski 
parka w bet, velcro closures in 
exc cond: 16. 2 pr shoes sz 10: 
soccer shoes 1 seas $11, saddle 
oxfords good cond $8. Asstd 
rotary dial phones, $15 ea. Sweat 
pants $3. Larry L. at 661-2974 


NEW OVERCOATS 
Both sz 36. Camel Cashmere 
coat, new $400; seil for $180. 
Brooks Bros. coat, Navy was 
$225; sell $100. Call 367-2334 in 
PM. 





LEATHER JACKET, 1 one old. 
Custom made size 36. Zippered 
front. Straps on sleeves & back w/ 
halfstrapped belt. Paid $180. Ask- 
ing $125. Sharp jacket!! Call Tom 
648-3009. 


DRESS 
LEATHER 














Zipper front leather jacket. 
Side adjustable buckles and 
zip-out lining. Style 8704Z. 
Reg. $100 value. Sizes 36-46, 
Black. Luggage, Oxblood. 


$75 


SAM 
COHEN’S 
SURPLUS 

1134 Montello St. 
Rt. 28,. Brockton 
586-2945 
Mon.-Sat. 9-5 








LAYAWAYS 


PERUANA 
ALPACA 


52 B Brattle St. 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge 
864-9243 
HANDMADE 
PERUVIAN 
IMPORTS 
PURE ALPACA: 
Sweaters 

Jackets 

Ponchos 

Shawls 

Blankets 
Reéd Furniture 
Tooled Leather 


Reed Baskets 
Furniture & Belts 





























FURNITURE 











MATTRESSES 


Factory closeout of 
famous make 
mattresses and box 
springs. All new slight 
factory seconds. 
Twin Size $35 ea. 
Full Size $45 ea. 
Queen Set $110 


ROYAL 
SLUMBER 
SHOP 


251 Worcester Road 
(Route 9) 
Natick (next to Merit Gas) 


655-0340 











SOUND 
COMPANY 
SELLS OUT 


Unbelievable 
Prices, Speakers, 
Power Amps, 
Mics, Mixers, Etc. 
This kind of sale 
only happens 
once. 


ACT NOW 
FOR BEST 
SELECTION 


479-8444 














bedworks 
ia 


* 
finished 

© Hidden storage 

© Folding & Modular 
(Easy to move) 

@ Foam Mat- 
tresses/futons 

® Queens from $195 


pen Tues.-Sat. : 











Apartment Sale! Color TV, plus 
regency cooch, coffee table, lamp 
table, brownrug & cushion, mat- 
tress & Box spring, etc. Call 247- 
1862 





MUST SELL 
2Bookshelves; 27 1/2x34x9 1/2, 
$40. Waterbed, queensize, shelv- 
ed headboard, 12 drawers, 
w/night table, $700. China cabinet 
66x35x17, $100. dining rm chairs 
3, maple, $30. Full le ength, fram- 
ed oval mirror, 45x17x2, $35. Call 
876-2435 eves. & wkends. 





Moying sale, sofa, dsk, beds, 
chair, dresser’ tables gd cond 
Great buys 731-1769. Call after 8 
Pm. 





Sleeping loft for sale 8ft high 6ft 
long. Will fit a king size bed. With 
ladder. B. O. Call after 5pm 536- 
4094. 


Heath Kit color T. V. Waterest king 
size bed w padded platform 
frame, Studio couch, braided rug, 
Old ink-well desk, two chairs, two 
patio chairs, pole lamp, standing 
table lamp, and two glass chrome 
tables. Priced to sell. Call 262- 
0955. 


Antique mirror 1860's hand- 
carved, almost full length $125. 
Glassed in antique cabinet, sleek 
design $75. 244-8041. 


SOFA SKIS 
2 piece modular sofa was $550. 
now $150 almost new, sm brown. 
New skis, ladies boot—< size 9-10 
& poles was $180 now $75.00. 
This is the deal you've all been 
waiting for! Call 424-1471. 














Moving. Must sell apt furn. 
Nothing modern. Gd condition. 
Call 964-7571. 


: WATERBED QUEEN 
Brand new never been used. 
Complete system inclu garantee 
solid pine frm and prdistal heater 
lap seam mattress and fitted liner 
filler nozzle and ness hardware. 
All for Just $195! Canton 828- 
2724. 








DININGROOM SET 
Mediterranean style set w 6 high 
back gold velvet chairs 2 pce 
hutch. Moving Pd $2400 will sell 
$850. 333-0629 





New couch $100. Four chairs $80. 
Call Jamali 277-3919. 


Queen size waterbed matress htr 
liner fill/drain kit. New in box. No 
frame. Guaranteed. $110. Call 
935-9688. 

Full size mat. & boxspring $20 or 
B.O. 391-1618. Good condition. 








Platform Beds-new-lowest price- 
highest quality-Direct from 
creator-minor charge if deliv. 
David 783-4293 or 224-4221. 


12ft by 10ft Shag rug Mostly dark 
brown & beige wi padding $200. 
Fetthers 8,000 BTU air cond. | yr 
old $200. 3 bambu windowshades 
$25. | violin w case $125. CAIl Jim 
247-1328 . 


APT SALE: 5 piece contemp bdrm 
set-$190., 3 piece bookcase- 
$150., new b&w TV-$45., 
toasteroven-$10., stereo unit-$90. 
& other miscel items. All prices 
negotiable—666-8374. 








SAMSONITE Mens Luggage 


| tandsome dark brown 2 or 3 


suiter hardside Just recently 
bought. Never used. Paid $90 Will 
sell for 1/2 price $45 Great buy 
Call 354-5373 after 6 weekdays 


Pottery wheel $200. 160 Ib kick 
wheel, excellent cond. Must sell. 
Call 834-7710 Brian. 








ARTIST writer musician photog. 
suPro 40w. 15in. amP $100. un- 
iphot tele 1:28 $100., OX eng. dic. 
$70., 250 yr. Jap. art $25. 247- 
0825 9:00 pm. 


ACCUTRAC remote control trntbi 
w cartridge, never used. Paid 
$350, must sell $275.Exccellent 
Xmas gift Paul 567-1336 after 9:30 
pm. 








Radio Shack tractor -feed line 
printer for TRS-80 computer retail 
$1598, asking $1200 or BO. Call 
783-9435. 


SAMSONITE Mens Luggage 
Handsome dark brown 2 or 3 
suiter hardside Just recently 
bought Never used Paid $90 Will 
sell for % price $45 Great buy Call 
354-5373 after 6 weekdays 








2 Sleep bags $40 alum fold cot 
$10. Lea-suitcase $25. 1/3 HP 
mot $10. Steel shivs. Fshng tackle 
tools port TV 843-7529. 





Kelty Sonora backpack X-tra Ig 
frame. Used twice, $95 Call Cu rt, 
623-0625 





ATTN sexy TVs! Fem selling silks 
& satins U luv! Lingerie, heels, 
halters, bikinis, miniskirts, etc.. 
662-4432. 4-7pm. 


WEAVING LOOM 
Toijalan 4-harness table loom 
from Finland. Exc cond. $60 or B. 
O. Call 666-4082. Keep trying. 








WHO TICKETS-For sale. Call Joe 
or Al 424-1494 





For sale - airline ticket to LA. Calif. 
$200 of best offer Call 535-5232. 





Ye cord wood $40. Must pick up. 
787-0506 weekdays. 





Snow tires-Pinto size B78-13 non- 
radials. Used one season. Ex- 
cellent condition. $35/pair r. Call 
488-1632. 


2 rice mats 19x12 rug bamboo 
shades, ladies 5 speed toastwrs 
TV can opener floor 4amp smail 
table dresser etc. etc. 731-8144. 








Original Prints paintings and 
drawings for sale . Low prices ex- 
quisite gifts. 30 Webster St. 
Brookline Dec. 8&9 10-4. 731- 
1597. 





1977 America fiberglass minnie 
2+2 sail boat. Small enciosed 
cabin. Need cash will sacrifice for 
$3200 or B.O. Call Ed 472-1689 or 
Jim at 436-8333 


APt. sale: banjo, fr, easel, 
bentwood rocker, set of six chairs, 
Photographs, and more. Call 426- 
3485. 


HOCKEY GOALIE EQ. 
Hockey goaltenders eq. for sale - 
in good cond., right-handed 
gloves, leg protect., etc. etc. Call 
before 11am or after 11pm. 536- 
4670 


OLD STYLE safe for home or of- 
fice, exc cond, drawers and shelf, 
36” high X 26” wide X 24" deep. 
On wheels. You move. $300. Call 
284-0430.9 to 5. 














Rossignol Vista Skis good condi- 
tion with Sol 444 bindings $75. 
Ask for Tom 926-0302 bus 923- 
1210. 


60 inch Leclerc floor loom 6-pedal 
4 harness excellent condition. 
Must sell $650 or BO call 876- 
6744 early am or late pm 


COMPLETE DRKRM 
Top grade equipment, like new. 
Suitable for novice or pro. Best 
price if new; $740 + tax. You take 
it for $500. 739-1732 











Ye FARE COUPONS 
4 United Airlines half-fare 
coupons $25 each. Must be used 
by Dec 15. Call 738-7783. 








ODDS & ENDS 


Potter's Wheel: Beautiful 

machine. complete with clay, 

—— & glazes. $250 takes all. 777- 
5. 











er ee eo as 


Get juiced with carrots, apples, 
sweet potatoes, celery, and an 
acme juicelator excl. cond. $75 
was 150. Call Diana 453— 0438. 





Apt. furniture & odds & ends 4 
sale, bureau rugs bk shelves 
chairs lamps & much more. Cail 
353-1163 for appt to see. 


a 





Recently moved from large house 
and would like to sell: Lamps-a 
pair of Marble Obelesque shaped 
table lamps with drum shades 
Each stands 32” high with shade 
$55/pair; chrome & black arc & 
boom floor lamp stands 5 ft off the 
floor, $12. DRAPES-15 ft by 8 ft 
high pinch pleated 2 panel drape 
rough weave tan and light brown 
fabric $55. Bedspreads-single 
bedspread, white background, 
spring Fis°c bamboo pattern, 
quilted, $14. Crystal-8 Kosta Boda 
crystal champagne glasses List 
price $18.50/glass Will sell set for 
only $56. Call 482-7700 wkdys. 
266-8419 eves & wknds. 


PERGO CARRIAGE 
Beautiful carriage, suede-like 
brown with wicker sides, Exc. 
cond. Reas priced. Call 969-6345 


PIANOS? 739-2200 


BRAND NEW CAR 
RADIO SAVE $$$ 


Brand new Grundig Electronic 
auto-scanning car. radio with 
L.£.D. dial display also station 
preset adaptor. Never been used 
will sell for $240. Call Steve days 
536-5390 ext 512 


Harvard Book Stores pays TOP 
prices for used textbooks 


SAVE $ MONEY $ 
ON CAR SPEAKERS 
KRIKET series 6000 auto stereo 
speakers with tweeter & woofer. 
Brand new equipment. Will sell for 
$84 a pair. Call Steve days 536- 
5390 ext 512. 


2 FR78-14 snow tires 
Excellent Condition 
Reasonably Priced 

Wally 783-9378. 























POOL TABLE: 8' Brunswick, all 
accessories included. $450. or 
best offer. 646-2820. 





Lead vocalist wanted 3 vuitar 
band covers current rock hits. 
Work avail. Carl 823-8747 from 5- 
6 or 822-9713 and leave no. 





Drummer needed for local pt-time 
band Top 40 Disco Funk Rock GB 
etc. Have steady work. 628-0257, 
337-7355. 


MUSIC CONSULTANTS 
Let us locate the Musicans for 
your Band/Session. 366-9585. 








Exp rock bass player Ikg for a 
wrking or nr wkng band to gig 
with. Have voc PA equip, trans 
Rehearsal space. Rich 567-4972. 





Wntd strong gtr plyr w yocal and 
bass plyr with vocal only serious 
no BS people for top40 dsico 
band. c all aft 6 584-0893. 





Xenolith needs drum + r guitar w 
voc. Reforming and moving on. 
Mostly orig leaning to wave. Call 
now. Gravy 653-7285. eves. 





1.C.’s seek obsessed rhythm sec- 
tion with equip + exp for original 
mat. Infl B-52's, Pere Ubu, sure 
music, dancing, fun, love. Contact 
Box 3831. 


P.A. Rentals $35/day 12in Sout 
mix, VOT's crown mics, mons, 
Snake lo wkly rate. Dave 481- 
6887 








Saxman tenor & sop looking for 
players forming or just formed. 
Can read & imp pref musical peo- 
ple for origs. 5227056 





Work blues band needs drums 
keyboard immed wk call Larry 
236-4739 btwn 4&7 pm 





Guitar or keyboard w/lead vocal 
M/F wanted by guitar/vocalist to 
form pop duo for local part-time 


, work. | have PA, bookings. 567- 


6747. 





Bolbor No.3372 majormatic delux 
pipe bending machine. Bends 
11/2 to 3 inch pipe. 3 yrs old used 
6 months. Paid $14,000 . Many 
extras. B. O. Rick, 327-3236. 





1971 Tornado catamaran. Very gd 
cond. One main two jibs. $2400 or 
B. O. 696-5385 eves. 


POCKET TELEPHONE 
Cordless phone 6x2x13/4", make 
& receive calls in a 15 mile radius 
from Boston Wakefield Needham 
Waltham Peabody & Randolph or 
out of state cost $895 new — has 
575. Call 567-1521 eves- 426- 
7791 x463,days. 








PINBALL 
Pinball machine sale for home 
use. All prices. Several models to 
choose from. Call 267-4079. 





CASH? 
We buy used paperbacks 


Harvard Book Stores 
1248 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE 
732 COMM. AVE., BOSTON 
124 NEWBURY STREET, 























Gis 








An O\dnp 
ner 
Publicity 
Consultant 


617/262-1062 


18 COMMONWEALTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MA 02116 














Last round-Hot country rock band 
seeking voc/instrumental help to 
help front working band. Rich 
592-9536. Bill 296-3242. 





Non singing drummer currently 
with Eastern Standard Time look- 
ing for full time Top 40 show 
Lounge group. Can travel. Jim 
Armen 583-1674 Brockton after 4 
pm. 





Gay singer-Songwriter wants 
guitarist or pianist to play, per- 
form, & compose with. Call Jonny 
776-2217, (12-6) 566-1976. 


ECONOMY PHOTOS 
FO 


Band. Portraits for lead singers. 
Basic package includes 25 B&W 
8x10 for $35. Call after 6PM 438- 
9684. Keep trying. 








F vocalist seeks nr. immed. gigs 
as front. Will dble on kybd 8 yrs. 
exper: Piano loung GB Top 
40/Disco. Exc Range 665-6371. 


ROCK 

Exp F voc Ikng to front ambitous 
established Rock band, doing 
copies and origs. Much record- 
ing writing and arrange and prod 
exp. Very New Wave oriented 
visually & musically. Can double 
on simple keys & bass if neces- 
sary. 586-7938. 








Sessions-Tenor sax- 
ophone/flute/clarinet-Berkliee 
grad seeks other professional 
level experienced musicians - 
Andy 492-1628. 





Serching for Female who can sing 
and add color to a hot new 
Disco/Funk band. Experience 
and energy desired. Call 846- 
0053 


New Wave/Rock band forming- 
bass & drums needed to hold 
down strong original material- 
professional attitude & lust to go 
places a must. Call Dave at 262- 
3049 or Chris 277-0054. 








Guitarist seeks gig with Top 40 
Disco band lead vocal ability trans 
and equipt formerly with 
Discovery call Dann 782-6507. 





F keys w vocs & dbles on horns 
rhy quit bs ect sks gig w pro F/T 
Rock band w origs, Doobies, Dan, 
Feet, Allman, New Wave sm T40 
OK. Gd trans & equip, hard 
worker. Call Karen1-683-0957. 





1 MultiKeyboardist wanted w vocs 


for band dancer-singers w look 
also required all original act. Call 
James Greenhaw Inc. 774-3321. 





Versatile bass player and 
drummer needed by guitarist and 
F. singer to do our originals and 
some select covers. Must be will- 
ing to work hard, practice 5 nights 
wk. No booze, no drugs, non 
smokers. Must have other income 
for time being. 361-0526 





North Shore group seeks bass w 
vocals. Steeely Dan, Little Feat, 
accoustic tunes & originals. Must 
have equipment & transportation. 
Tucker, 922-8126 


MALE VOCALIST 
Original band w/ strong pop. mat. 
seeks exp pro singer. Double on 
inst a plus. We have done TV and 
film soundtracks, poss. single. 
Gd. gig future. Nd. vers, soulful 
voice. Call Mark at 964-1625 








Bass player exc opportunity for 
exp musician into 
Rock/NewWave. Call 592-3784. 





Guitarist seeks working band Exp 
in disco, top 40, GB, etc. Have 
lead vocals, trans, etc. Call (603)- 
434-9783. 





Need charts? Horns? Strings? 
Vocal? Call Andy Gaus 738-6107. 





Lead guitarist wants dedicated 
bass player or drummer into Hen- 
drix, R Buchanan style. No drugs 
or booze. Call Bob 267-1289. 





RECORDING! 
Demos to masters, 2-24tk. Bands, 
singers, sngwrtrs - Let an expd 
engineer/arranger/Producer get 
you the sound you want in the 
studio of your choise. Call now. 
Paul D. Lehrman 424— 1253. 





Rehearsal Rooms now open at the 
Cambridge Music Complex. 491- 
7371. ~ 





SOUND SERVICE 
for hire: 12 mikes 1200 watts, 
monitors, very loud, very clean. 
Solve your PA system troubles for 
small money. 479-8444 


QUALITY RECORDING 
Professional, dedicated, studio 
engineering. 8-24 trk. recording 
projects. Demos or master 
product. Unbiased advice about 
recording in Boston. 489-1601. 


ATTN BANDS: 
New Air Cond. rehearsal rooms. 
Secure, 24-hour access, sound- 
proof Low rates. Call 588-6519 


Wanted: ROCK GUITARIST with a 
sense of melody & dynamics. A 
strong solo & rhythmic ability, 
lead vocals & a commanding 
stage presence. Pro equip nec. 
Original music. JINX 923-1914 














Producer looking for dedicated 
pro & serious minded groups. Will 
finance & help develop a polished 
concept. Call now 277— 8797. 


Musicians! 
Groups! 


Management is an 
important part of 
your career! If you 
need direction in 
recording, bookings 
Or a gig, please 
forware tapes with 
resumes to: 


Eight Street 
Productions 
P.0. Box 87 
Leominster, MA. 
01453 

















Exp lead voc seek est. working 
high energy RnR band. Have exc 
stage pres and energy. Mitchell 
aft 5 598-9379. 





Singer/songwriter/guitar seeks 
same or bass to play, perform, 
poss. band. Rock/new wave/ 
originals. 547-1796. 


JINX is looking for a DRUMMER 
that has solid TIME, DYNAMIC 
sense, creative IDEAS & an 
elephant’s MEMORY. 923-1914 





New Wave bass & drums wanted 
Original act working image a must 
For audition call 262-4132 

$ Keyboard players $ Travel w 
Vegas style showband. Equip- 
ment necessary. Call for audition 
appt. Sully 459-4135. 








Multi-keys with Id voc needed by 
working top-40 funk R&B disco 
band/Serious pros only call Ron 
876-5531. 


Wanted: Lead vocalist w gd voc 
range, stage pressence, and gd 
looks. Into nothing but Rock. 
Covers and origs. Must be able to 
harmonize. PA helpful. Call Tom 
894-6668 after 5pm. 


Ex “hush” drummer seeking top 
40 established working local club 
band. Good equip & trans also 
sing back-up Call Bill 625-4920 











LIGHT AND SOUND 
Serious about Rock N Roll? We 
are. Lighting designs and sound 
reinforcement by Flying Heart 
Light and Sound. Call 787-9244. 





Songwriter guitarist looking for 
2nd guitarist for nucleus of elec 
band John 354-0306. 





SHANE CHAMPAGNE 
Seeks soundman/rd manager. 
Steady salary, travel. Bruce 
Houghton. 266-0790. 





Studied musicians where are 
you? Wave Idiom nds you badly. 
Am skng right guys w gd origs. A 
Am F voc lyrst. 254-7489 Bev. 





Bass sks part-time work exp & 
versatile on acoustic & elec pref 
acous Call Gary 536-6418 morn 
6pm after midnite. 





Wanted: Keyboard or guitar 
player for established working 
Creative rock band. Must have 
strong lead vocals and personali- 
ty. $175 min. Call 802-985-8017. 


Multikeyboards kicks bass peddle 
lead and back-ground vocals sks 
local commercial-T40 duo or trio 
Gig. Call Joe 597-8922. 


Rocksteady but colourful drums 
wanted for original, lyrical, visual 
mass appeal rock act. We e know 
you'll love it. 783-3861. 











Guitarist wants to join or form 
high energy band w/ orig’s in 
mind. No Berklee, no wimps. 783- 
2461 aft. 5. 


What do you have that Sting 
doesnt? Do you want to beat your 
Bass like Jaco? New band needs 





_ Bass, Call Steye 5227056 pm. 


Sick of Disco? Dont like 
Punk?Enjoy playing music again. 
Old R&B 60s and early 70s rock. 
Guit w PA & Gigs nd bass&drums. 
289-7005. 





Soundman wanted for working 
hard rock band. Must be ex- 
perienced and dependable. Call 
io 454-4420. We have a JBL 





Bass player needed to work on 
original rock material with award 
winning songwriter. Ambition, 
chops & ideas—all important. Call 
R.J.—876-1773, after 6PM. 


needed immediately by working 
band doing originals & covers (S 
Dan, Seeger, Doobies) Prefer 
mature individuals 23+. Equip- 
ment & transportation necessary. 
We practice in Lynn. Must have 
serious pro attitude or don't 
bother calling. 599-0939 


R&R dance band need id gtr 
strong voc a must 2nd instrmt a 
plus 969-7818 day & early eve 
599-0117 Early eve. 





Female lead singer & hard rock 
drummer looking for work English 
influenced have drumrise Call 
Michael 782-8816 or Cheryl 625- 
3094 anytime 








Lead guitar wanted for rock band. 
Must have own equip and trans. 
Must sing. Call 535-3330 eves and 
535-2663 days. 

HAND PERCUSSIONIST 
Seeking part time jazz, latin, funk 
or disco unit. Congas, bongos. 
timbales. coica, bells, much more. 
Versatile and creative; a strong 
addition of depth and distinction 
to your sound. Vocal ability and 
trans. Steve am 384-2171 Pm 
384-7084. 
Working bnd needs vers & exp 
kybds for fulltime top- 
40/commerc. lounge trio. Bkg voc 
necesary. Gary 617-465-2320. 
Attention hard rockers, lead 
guitar and drummer seek singing 
bassist or both to form orig power 
trio. We play rush, Cult, URO, 
Judas Priest type music. Must 
have trans. equip. talent and per- 
sonality. Pros only. Ask for Kevin 
767-4645. 


Versitile guitarist needed for for- 
ming PT trio to do GB & clubs. 
Share lead & BU vocals. So shore 
area pref. Butch 963-5166 aft. 7 


Female voc Ikng for GB work, and 
wishing to start or join band. Call 
593-5078 after 5pm 


KEYBOARDIST 
Record now at Emenee Prod.'s 
OAK GROVE REPRG# Compi 8- 
track studio featuring Bladwin 
grand Hammond, Whitehall, 
Leslies, ARP 2600 and Rhodes 
Call 321-1017. 
Wanted-exp bass plyr that has 
talent and org mat to rec. If in- 
terested call Vin at 289-6292 aft. 
5. : 
LIGHTMAN WANTED 

Pro band into a very visual rock 
show, looking for lights with a pro 
to operate them. This is a full time 
gig. Call Joe 284-4737 anytime. 


Serious singer-songwriter seeks 
lead guitarist who sings back-up 
for FM pop rock band. Must have 
trans & versatility. Beth 595-3486. 
BASS PLAYERS! 
We need you for Disco Rock Fu- 
sion & Funk. we're developing a 
well balanced & polished concert 
oriented show. Been together for 
17 months. Call for quick & 
curteous response 277-8797 Alan 


Guitar seek Pt. time band 
weymouth area own equip trans 
some vocals have experience Bob 
335-7242. 


Wanted: Lead singing multi- 
keyboard for working disco band. 
Must travel Fla. in Feb. Good $ 
Steady work for NBC 899-5963 or 
825-2378 Pros only. 


NOBODY 

needs bass and keyboard player 
We do reggea rock blues. For 
year we have been working hard 
on originals. But we need two 
more honest political creative dis- 
ciplined imputs. Call 969-7265 
ask for Nate and leave number. 


PIANOS? 739-2200 


Band forming, seeks bassist with 
a serious attitude toward music 
with a willingness to work. 
Everything from Zep to Steely Dan 
plus originals, ability a must, Ed 
334-5406 btn 9 and 9. 

Vermont's top agency looking for 
rock & funk acts. Pros only. Call 
Road Show Booking, 802985- 
8077 


Singer writer Guit sks either 
same, kybd or bass to form core 
of band heavy on vels into 10 cc 
Beatles Costello but open to 
anything interesting Call Jeff at 
787-0684 btwn 2 & 7 PM 


Looking for: Guitar & drums for 
Original new wave hi energy band. 
Have vocals, bass/rhythm. Call 
Bob, 923-1483. Lv message 


ATTENTION 
Mutant music impressionistic jazz 
classical rock musicans pro 
drummer seeks band in boston 
area 18yrs exp infl Dixie dregs 
happy the man gentle giant 
Eberhard Weber. Bob 293-7260. 


SERIOUS 
MUSIC 
STUDENTS 


Jazz, Rock, or 
Classical - at last there 
is a small group of well 
known performing 
musicians who can 
guide you in a positive 
direction. If you desire 
a career in music - we 
‘can help you develope 
your technique - style - 
improvisation - theory 
& music business 
sense. All instruments 
& voice. STOP your 
frustration and START 
building confidence, 
musicianship, and busi- 
ness connections. All 
sessions are private. 
Please call for inter- 
view and audition. 


566-5901 
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Former Berklee student drummer 
seeks to find Top40 Disco or med 
Rock with some bk vocals. In 
South Shore area 587-3985, after 
6pm. 

TOP NAME SHOW ACT needs 
bass & drums-travel-(Disco & 





JOCKEYS 


For All Occasions 


COMPLETE 
SYSTEMS 
PROVIDED 


Call Bert 
At 
436-2992 


Also Available For 
Proms, Sports Banquets, 
Wedding Receptions, 
Christenings, School 
Dances. 











AVAILABLE 
Prof bass and drums for recor- 
ding and part-time gig work. 
Studio and road exp equip and 
trans. Call Peter or John 332- 
4886 


WANTED ALIVE 
Prof keyboard guitar and voc w 
Studio exp for recording and 
writing original rock show. Call 
Peter or John 332-4886. 


FEMALE SINGER 

Local Fitchburg band needs F 
singer. Must be versitile neat 
appearence with quality voice 
Good money, hours, and no 
travel. Call 617-537-6722. or 617- 
459-4344. 
Wanted guitar & drummer with 
vocals to travel with top show 
band. Full time, immediate, 
steady work opportunity. 927- 
1382. 


PIANIST WANTED 
Exp. singer seeks accompanist to 
work on show and pop music. 
Please only serious musician with 
pro attitude need inquire. Call 
Jum after 6:30 pm 536-1380 
East River Consort Sks: Expd. 
violin & guitar/kybd/voc for estab 
wrkng band with 
jazz/folk/ECM/Classical _in- 
terests. Pat 236-4813. 

LOWEST COST 

REFERRALS 

Full service employment for 
musicians-many gigs available 
right now! One time $30 fee. No 
charge to bands seeking 
musicians. Call DME 891-9365 


Multi-keys/vocalist seeks P.T or 
GB band good equipment, transp. 
Experienced, versatile. Call Peter 
eves 266-8549. 


Exp F yoc seeks RR band into 
covers & orig. Good stage pres. 
Good lead & harm. Call Linda 
between 6:30 & 7:30 Pm 762-3171 
Bass Player wanted for working 
new wave band. Singing is a plus. 
Punks only! Call Dave 666-0894. 
lan Paice, B. Cobham style 
drummer avail to join or form the 
hardest of rock band, Hendrix, 
REO, Travers. 429-6787 eves. 
DRUMMER 

Immediate work in local top 40 
disco band. Lead vocal ability 
transportation + top 40 exp need- 
ed. Call Mark 734-0944 days 


houses 


HOUSEMATES 


SOMERVILLE-Friendly hsehold of 
2M2F sk mature respsible neat 
person 25+ for semicoop living. 
Lrg comfrtble sunny hse, quiet st, 
on MBTA. New gas furnace. No 
pets, nosmk. $97 +utils. 628-3282 























Milton country home to share with 
2M+1W late 20's. 4 wooded acres 
dogs horse stable space. W+D. 
$100+ 696-5214. Prefer W. No 
more pets please. 


ARLINGTON Responsible 
housemate wanted to share quiet 
house. Full basement, garden, 2 
bdrms, no smoke or pets please. 
Call 495-4180 before 6 pm. Ask 
for Warren 








Arlington Prof F29 sks ssme share 
mod hse w yd sun quiet nr T 200 
lus beautifull 648-1535 


3M 2F 23-28 seek M or F with a lit- 
tle humor & lots of heart to-share 
our musical informal funny safe 
convenient (what more could you! 
want) household. $90 + util. Avail 


' 
now 254-5774 





Burlington mansion: Considerate, 
intelligent, Professional hsemates 
for quiet setting on 4 acres 
w/pool. $260/month. Call 273- 
3709 


JP co-op of 7 adults, 2 chn seeks 
2 respon M or F 25+ into healthful 
living. Lg vict house w piano + 
frpics nr pond+ T. $145 w heat. 
522-4388. 


Apt. mate wanted for 5 bdrm 
pnths. River view, dswr, firepic, 12 
ft cling, wd floor, $200 mth incl 
heat, Back Bay, 266-3571 


Somerville: We are 3 grad/wrkng 
people w easygoing but busy 
lifestyle. Seeking semi veg coop 
quiet neat nonsmokeer.Early 20th 
century home on the only tree lin- 
ed street in Som. Nice nbhood nr 
tufts and T. $100 +utils. Avail late 
Dec. 623-8378. 


HUDSON Ma. rmmts needed to 
share Ig house on Lake Boone. 
$130 + 1/4 util. 493-9786 days, 
562-7812 eves. Ask for Nancy. 


Hudson, Ma.: Clean resp Rmmts 
wntd to share Lrg house on Lake 
Boon. Call Nancy 8am-5pm 493- 
9786 
LUXURY LIVING 

On banks of Charles River, West 
of 128. 22 rm Mansion provides 
privacy & all amenities (canoe, 
swim, tennis) to profs. in 30's. Live 
with relaxed, intelligent, comfor- 
table group of friendly M's & F's in 
mature home. $285 + share food 
& util. Call O. J. at 244-9222 days. 
444-7325 other. 


WESTON. Share storybook 
count'y cottage on edge of forest. 
Cross country ski in your 
backyard. share conversations & 
dinner before firplace. Swim & 
garden in summer. Space for 
workshop, dark room. Just short 
walk to Rapid Transit. Prof F sks 
Prof F or Min 30s. $295 utils. 893- 
8677 


Porter Sq. area house seeking 2 
people in Jan. Lrg, lots of com- 
mon area and porch. Suana, no 
pets or smokers. $125 plus heat. 
666-1798. 


CAMB.-Office+home combo! 
Renov 10rms on Redline. 3baths 
a/c 10 min walk to Harvard Sq. 
Call 864-7777. 


WESTON F wanted to share 
house with professional M & F. 
$175 mo. Catl 893-2398 eves. 





MAYNARD F wanted for sharing 
lifestyle w 5 F in Igre old house. 
$160 + util. Call 897-7234 Big 
yard, 5 Fireplaces, woodstove. 


Marblehead: | would love to share 
my spacious charming home w a 
nice person or cple. Call eves. 
631-4123 

















New York City & Boston, 
Guatemala & Jamaica Plain. 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA. Beg. int, & 
Adv. Courses. 876-3860. 


SPANISH & FRENCH 

& ITALIAN & GREEK 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA, Beg. int & Adv 
Courses: Madrid, Paris, Rome, 
Athens, Lisbon, Beirut, Boston, 
Cairo, Berlin. Also Beginning Ger- 
man & Beginning Portuguese & 
Beginning Arabic. Do it now. 876- 
3860. 








GREEK & GREEK 
Greece & the United States, 
Phonetics & Greek islands, con- 
versation in Athens, rapping in 
Brookline pizza shops. Beginning 
and intermediate. Courses star- 
ting now. Foreign Language 
Program at Cambridge YMCA. 
876-3860. 


BEGINNING PORTUGUESE 
Portugal & Brazil, Angola & 
Mozambique, Cape Verde islands 
& Brasilian films, pronunciation & 
Portuguese newspapers, conver- 
sation with Portuguese-speaking 
friends and neighbors. Foreign 
Language Program at Cambridge 
YMCA. 876-3860. 








rT AGTORS 
Ps : 
BEGINS 
Film, TV and 
Speech ¢ Music Theatre « 
levels ¢ Since 1956 ¢ Vet. 
evenings, private & 
interview, write, call or visit 
Boston, MA 02215 
Make masks, puppets, costumes, 
you have basic skills in sewing, 
teer from now until Christmas. all 


~ our 24th year 
7# 4° SPRING SEMESTER 
MG, ‘ 
hh JANUARY 28 
5, SREGISTER NOW 
Theatre Training 
Stage movement ¢ 
Drama Therapy ¢ 
Beginner to advanced 
approved ¢ Non-profit 
organization ¢ Days, 
Saturday youth classes « 
For your free brochure or 
656 BEACON STREET 
(Kenmore Square) 
266-6840 
& sets for the next Loon & Heron 
production. We will train you if 
painting, sculpture or carpentry 
— 12 hours or more a wk to volun- 
Joan 247-8156 Mon-Fri 10am- 
3pm. 








HEALTH 
THE UN-COURT 


Indoor Tennis 
Teaching & Practice 
» Center 


@ 
TENNIS-UP 
100 Mass. Ave. 
at Newbury 

















247-3051 


SEMINAR SERIES 
Lose Weight 
Stay Thin 
Without Dieting 
244-2268 


527-2959 





LANGUAGE 











SAUGUS 
Sk F for own rm and bath in 3 
bdrm hse frpl piano wash. Must 
have car 12 mi from town. 75mo 
includes util Call eves 233-2165. 
M or F wanted nr Watertown 
Brighton Line. Conv to buses for 
Central Sq. and Cleveland Circle. 
Newly renov quiet nbhd. Grad stu 
or wrkng person pref. 
$135/month. Call 782-5517. 
STOUGHTON: Condo to 
share—resp wrking woman early 
30's needed by same to sh 
spacious apt-2bdrm, 1/2 bath, 
iv&din ar, swim pool, tennis ct & 
car pool. $250. in util-nr train-344- 
6016 
Writer w/share huge mid-Boston 
liv-in studio w/Bi-Gay student of 
art. $160 + sec. ‘2 heat lite. Piano, 
Safe. 1 bik to T. 266-0555. 


NEWTON: Need woman, 23-33, to 
share Irg victorian home with 7 
other people. Own sunny bdrm; 
close to Pike & T; and, share 
chores & meals. $166. incl 
util—avail now! 969-1842 


JAM PLAIN: 4 men & 1 woman 
seek a woman to share hse nr 
pond & T. $104+util—Avail im- 
med! Share some meals. 524- 
2510 

Dorchester: Lkng for mature FM 
rmmts to live in my house in 


mas pequefios 
en la ciudad. 


The smallest groups in town, 
in Spanish and many other 
languages. 


Academia offers the smallest 
conversational language 
classes in Boston — only 3 to 
6 people per class. That 
means more contact with your 
instructor. Private instruction 
is available for intensive lan- 
guage training. Traveling with 
a friend? Ask about the “two 
for the price of one” private 
instruction. Call 354-6110 


mm ACADEMIA 


Call 354-6110 
Groups Begin Nov. 14 











Feilds Corner. 4 min to subway no 
pets. $125+share of utils. Call 
282-9592 wkdays or 897— 3021 
wkends. 

WANTED: 1 F to occupy a sm but 
sunny Brighton room in a 4 bdr 
apt $140 heat incl, Jan 1 or 
sooner. Nr BC, T. Jenna782-5323. 


JP We need person to live with us! 
We are workers & students & we 
live nerar Pond, T, Arborway. 
$100 not incl util. 524-5073. 





Melville Ave. Nice neighborhood 2 
min to train. M seeks roommate(s) 


BEGINNING GERMAN 


West Germany and East Ger- 
many, Freud and Marx, conversa- 
tion and travel, philosophy and 
German accent, 
and Austria and Eastern Europe. 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA. 876-3860. 


German trains 





ITALIAN & ITALIAN 


Rome & Boston, Napoli & Genova 
Milano, Palermo, Fellini & Ber- 
tolucci, 
magazines & films, conversation & 
caffe espresso. Foreign Language 
Program at Cambridge YMCA. 
Beg. int. & adv. Courses. 876-876- 
860. 


Italian newspapers & 


to share Ig aprt garden, porch, 386 


pkng, own room 22x19 $140 + 
utils. \deal for couple. Call Sean 
Dys 577-5670 eves 265-7916. 





“Rover: 1 Cple or 2 rmmts quiet 
neighborhood wood stove share 
kit and laun facils. Call after 6pm 
785-0281. 





Basmucrion 
ACTING 

















Brighton. Wrm friendly person for 
ige hse w/d pking yd. $120+. 783- 
3156 aft 6. 


Actors Workshop - Est. 1956 day; 
evening classes, all levels forming 
- Info-656 Beacon St 266-6840 





BEGINNING ARABIC 


North Africa & the Middle East 
Libya & Egypt, Arabic journals & 
liberation fronts, Tangiers & 
Casablanca, Algeria & Morocco, 
writing, breathing & conversation. 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA. 876-3860. 





SAX FLUTE CLARINET 


Ex Berklee techr exper pro all 
styles & theory covered structured 
to indiv needs Beginners & 
Children welcome Bob 734-7441 





SPANISH & SPANISH 


Latin America & Spain, Cuba & 
Puerto Rico, Chile & Argentina 
Columbia & Venezuela, Peru & 
Bolivia, Panama & Costa Rica, 
Honduras’& Haiti, Ibiza & Mexico, 


Oe --- <2 2° . 


MEDITATION 











Workshop: On the ideas of Gurd- 
jieff, Sufism, and their use within 
life in a humane and practical 
way. Call 776-5089 eves after5. 





Raja-Yoga Meditation 
The Natural Way to REalization 
Ram Chandra Mission 
No Fees 492-5094. 








MUSIC 








PIANO LESSONS 
Studies in jazz and classical. BM 
Berklee MM NewEng conserv. 
Near Harvard Square. Contact 
Gene 254-5162 First meeting 
Free. 

DRUMMERS UNLIMITED 
Study latin, funk, fusion, w Rober- 
to Petaccia-Formerly with Gap 
Mangione & Mark Almond 353- 
1355. 


GUITAR AT YOUR HOUSE 
$10 hr. exp pro./Peter 876-4435 








Electric bass lessons for 
beginners $10/hr. Call pm 289- 
9180. 


Piano lesson: & composition at 
your residence in Boston areas. 
Adults & children. 367-0011 


SINGING LESSONS w best 
teacher in town. All styles. 266- 
1231 











LEARN 
GUITAR AT 
HOME 


You can learn to play 
the guitar at home with 
easy private lessons 
from John Maher. Be- 
cause John creates in- 
dividual lessons for 
each student there’s no 
wasted time or ex- 
pense. John will travel 
throughout the great- 
er Boston area, so Call 
267-9334 today and 
start playing right 
away. 





GUITARBASS 876-1S53 


with Pierre Beauregard of 
Powerhouse. 5 yers teaching exp. 
Studied w/ Magic Dick. All 
positions, music theory & repairs. 
Call 354-6782 








LESSONS 


Hand 
independence 
Improvisation 
Style 
development 
Voicings 
Left 
patterns 
- Ear training 
- Technique 
Openings for a 
limited number 


Hand 





of students at all 
levels... 
“Waterfront — North 
End location” 
Call for info or 
audition 


367-9229 





Straight male models needed. 18- 
35. Please be serious 267-0817. 





Publishers nd hostesses 
demonstrars models pt. full tm. 
No exp nec. Snd desc. photo 
phone PO Box 194 Wellesley 
02181 or 237-5629. 


CARETAKER POSITION 
Gay white male op to 35 for coun- 
try home inside and outside work 
must be physically fit Write giving 
address phone to Box 24A Mun- 
sonville, New Hampshire 03457. 


COUPLES FEMALES 
Legit filmmaker expanding into 
Xrated films need attr Fs cple 
Good money! Phone & photo 
desired but not necc. box 3693. 


UNINHIB F NEEDED 
Completely uninhibited F needed 
for excellent opportunity in 
massage business, ect. Could be 
quite lucrative. Box 3725. 














Amature Photog seeks attractive 
girls for seminude and nude 
photos Call between 3&6pm 738- 
5368. 





Three males 18+ to Pose nude to 
helP Photog-trainee comPlete 
assign. All returned. Can pay 
serious offer. Must complete by 
Dec 30. Prefer nonexperienced 
discretion assured. Please helP. 
Write with description. Will 
answer with details. Box 3798. 








SERIOUS 
MUSIC 
STUDENTS 


Jazz, Rock, or 
Classical - at last there 
is a small group of well 
known performing 
musicians who can 
guide you in a positive 
direction. If you desire 
a career in music - we 
can help you develope 
your technique - style - 
improvisation .- theory 
& music business 
sense. All instruments 
& voice. STOP your 
frustration and START 
building confidence, 
musicianship, and busi- 
ness connections. All 
sessions are private. 
Please call for inter- 
view and audition. 


566-5901 








J OBS WANTED 


Gdikg masc GWM 27, Honest in- 
tel, reliable seeks interesting posi- 
tion, Cpen to all suggestions. Rob 
266-1775. 








ica 
SERVICES 


Uncontested Divorce, $100. Call 
Attny Joseph Lopisi. 723-4572. 








Uncontested divorces. $150.00 
Call Atty Mark Shaw 523-8070 





KENMORE SQ. 
LEGAL CLINIC 
General Practice Including: 

@ CRIMINAL CASES 
@ DIVORCES 
@ ACCIDENT CASES 
@ LANDLORD-TENANT 
At Reasonable Rates 
Call Atty. Forman 
267-4840 


520 Commonwealth 














MUSIC MAKERS 
STUDIOS 


Offering quality instruction. 
Guitar, Piano, Sax, Flute, 
Clarinet, Recorder, Trumpet, 
Bass. & Drums. Private les- 
sons. Ensembles, jazz, roc’, 
recorder groups flute quar- 











tets. Beginners welcome. 
734- 





THE NEW SCHOOL 
OF CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC 


Jazz ¢ Rock ¢ Classical « 

Dance « Full/Part Time 
Diploma Program Credits 
Transferrable All instru- 
ments - voice - theory - song- 
writing - monthly enroliment - 
scholarships and grants avail- 
able 


NEW SCHOOL OF 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
21 Brookline Ave., 
Kenmore Sq., Boston 
267-4079 


PROFESSIONAL 
MUSIC 
INSTRUCTION 


by Boston’s Top, Musicians 
Jazz — Rock — Classical — 
Priviate Instruction in all In- 
struments — Voice — Theory 


Credit or Non-Credit — 
Scholarships Available for 
Private Studies — Monthly 
Enrollment 


SCHOOL OF 
CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC 
21 Brookline Ave. 
Kenmore Sq., Boston 


Call for information 
267-4079 


Ave. 





Lost AND FOUND 


REWARD 
Small white terrier lost Saturday 
Mass. Ave in Central Sq. Wearing 
collar & tag. 536-3705 evenings. 5 








Fnd Minolta in Hryd Yd 11/22 6pm 
547-7927 





Reward lost large male white Ger- 
man shep. ans. to Casper. BU 
vicinity 1111/25. Larrge ears pink 
nose black collar Cash reward. No 
questions asked 247-9600. 


REWARD 
Dog lost Lexington Center vicinity. 
Large Samoyed Husky-pure 
white. Answers to name Buddy. 
Wearing red collar-If found, 
please call 862-7132 











PRO DRUM STUDIO 
Study in a fully equipped stu- 
dio, all styles. Develop hands, 
reading and coordination. 
Latin perc. and ensemble 
playing. Free evaluation les- 
son. 

Call 965-2985 














PIANO LESSONS 
Never .too late—Adults 
children—522-3682—Elliot 
Jacobowitz. 





Guit inst jazz rock country harm 
theory comp. Rob 262-2794. 





JAZZ GUITAR Learn recorded 
solos of Wes, Pass, Hall, Benson 
etc. Unique approach to scales 
and chords. Studied with G. 
Barnes B. Galbraith. $10/hr. Ellis 
Posner 547-4606. 


BLUES HARP CLASSES 

By Richard ‘Rosey’ Rosenblatt All 
levels Group and Private at the 
Music Emporium 661-6677 New 
classes. 








OPPORTUNITIES 





EKING GIRLS TO FIGHT OR WRESTLE 
private film callector seeks to film fights or 
wrestling matches, either real of Lively act 
t by girls. will pay $100 10 $200+ per girl per 
atch. nothing difficult preter girls with large 
Muscular legs, OF beth: Send tel. ne. or ad- 
85 18: [John Cain. OLD 88. 310 Franklin St, 
Boston, Mass. 02110, 


M ASSAGE 








MASSAGE 
Men get your MASSAGE a 
ELFIE’S GARDEN OF EDEN. 
Expert Swedish, Powder, or 
Russian Oakleaf Massage. 
Unlimited use of sauna and 
steam room. Come to 64 Mid- 
diesex Tpk., Burlington of 
call: 272-8660 : 
New Hours: Mon.-Sat.° 
11 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. 
Ask for our EVERYDAY SPECIAL 


and FREE LAS VEGAS 
VACATION 

















CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
SWEET TRANSEXUAL 


The finest Pre-Op Transexual 
of Boston is back from Florida. 
I am here to please, tease and 
massage your worries, away. 
Call me at my lovely “iegss 


266-4060 

















BOSTON’S BEST 
Ils an accurate description of 
our sensually exciting young 
ladies who are anxiously wait- 
ing to hear from you. For an 
unforgettable session in the 
privacy of your home, hotel or 
office then just 
DIAL: 567-7140 


HOLIDAY 
ENJOYMENT 


Really like to experience 
something sexy — Hi, lovely 
brunette, slim, gorgeous pre- 
op transexual. Totally relax- 
ing massage — in privacy. 


266-1430 


ae 




















CHRISTMAS 
PLAYGIRL 


Hot, Las Vegas showgirl is re- 
turning back to Boston for 
ents who enjoy High Heels, 
Sik Stockings, Garter Belts, 
and Leather. 
289-1337 














COME PLAY WITH 
US 
AT 
BACHELORS 
QUARTERS II 
HEALTH CLUB 


PROFESSIONAL 
MASSAGE 
for MEN BY WOMEN 
SAUNA, GAME ROOM, 
THERAPEUTIC 
WHIRLPOOL 
RELAXING LOUNGE 
WIDE SCREEN T.V. 


25 BROAD ST. 
PAWTUCKET, R.I. 
(401) 728-6310 











RELAX & ENJOY 
HI CALIBER GENTS: FOR 
THAT SENSUOUS 
TOUCH ... IN QUIET 
LUXURY! 
PLEASE CALL LORRINE 
367-5937 


Do you feel tired 
and tense? 
We care about you. 
Come and have a 


SAUNA AND 


SOOTHING MASSAGE 
By Our Lovely 
Female Masseuses 


KANDIA 
AUNA 
CATER 














From 10 am-1 pm 
& 5 pm-8 pm 
So. on Rt. 128 to 
Rt. 3'N to Rt. 62 
Burlington Exit 
175 Bedford St. 
No Appt. Necessary 








Total rubdown by Ed 267-0817. 


lf you are a woman seeking TLC 
you should call this sensitive at- 
tractive male. If you want a dis- 
creet sensual encounter call 
Roger anytime to talk about it. 
262-4376. 


In or outcalls Bos area. I'm 5'8 drk 
blonde hair biue eyes 44-D 28 38 
age-25. Call 569-0664. 


SENSUOUS FULL BODY 
Massage by handsome Masseur 
for women. Send first name and 
phone to Box 3846. I'm discreet. 
No males. 


PLEASURE SEEKERS 


Experience an exciting erotic 
massage by one of our 
shapely, well-endowed young 
ladies. At your convenience: 
Hotel, Office, or Home. 


For Appointment Call: 
262-7825 
266-8897 


All calls will be verified. 
Open 10 a.m. to 3 a.m. 
Outcall Service Only! 
EXTRA!! COUPLES 
ACCOMMODA TED 


= = 
Ramee: 

















MISTRESS 
JOANNE IS 
BACK FROM FT. 
LAUDERDALE 


Gents who are 
interested in domin- 
ence, humiliation, 
S&M, B&D, and leather 
— a call to me will let 
you act out all your fan- 
tasies. 

Discount for old 
customers. 
Appointments Wed. thru Sat. 
266-8962 


Tracy 
Looking forward to seeing old 
friends as well as a few new ones. 
If you enjoy taking your time, 
relaxing and getting to know one 
another then you're for me. 603- 
888-6557. 














Yng gdiking masc male wants yr 
body outcalls only 445-3715 


FIVE DOLLARS OFF 
At Linda’s Mandala. Before 11AM 
and after 6PM with this ad. Cail 
Linda's, 965-1066 or 965— 5535. 


THREE NEW MASSEUSES 
AT LINDA'S 
Our hour long total body massage 








x 








“MANDALA — 
Healing M 


CATA SS 
é CaS 
AZ 


HOUR LONG- 
TOTAL BODY 
MASSAGE 
MASTERCHARGE AND 
VISA 
NOW ACCEPTED 
Where the Supreme Art of 
Relaxation Is Practiced. 
Newton: open 7 days, 9-9 
965-1066 


965-5535 








LEAN & LOVELY 

Let this tall brunette beauty mas- 
sage away your blues. Quiet sur- 
roundings-very private. Denise 
266-6844. 

00000T otal excitement eros mas- 
sage Complete privacy Call Mia 
482-6420. 





For sale: RMI keys piano organ 
$550 or B. O. Wakeman type key 
PA $100 or B. O. Jimm Greenhaw 
744-3321. Excellelent deal for 
quick caller 


For sale: Hammond B-3 organ 
Case modified for road use. Gd 
condition. Gary (413) 863-9363. 





SOUND 
COMPANY 


SELLS OUT 
Unbelievable 
Prices, Speakers, 
Power Amps, 
Mics, Mixers, Etc. 
This kind of sale 
only happens 
once. 


ACT NOW 
FOR BEST 
SELECTION 








479-8444 








YAMAHA 


TAPCO 
JBL 


ALTEC 
CROWN 





STEVENSON/INTERFACE 


ELECTRO VOICE 


SOUND COMPANY 
SELLING OUT FOREVER 


PROFESSIONALLY USED EQUIPMENT AT.BELOW WHOLESALE 


PRICES 
We are selling new & used 
' Mixing Boards 


Microphones 
Stands 
Cables 
Power Amps 
Speakers 


Process Equipment 
Road Cases 


B40) Cid'4 Ope 5 1 O7.Ns 4 DO) 6) ae oe 
OVER TOWN, NOW YOU CAN 
TAKE IT AWAY, CHEAP 


CALL 479-8444 


And many more items 
From our sales stock 
& rental fleet 


S 
ASHLEY 
BI-AMP 
FURMAN 
SHURE 
AKG 











MASSAGE WITH ME. 536-5464. 








SINDY 
For full satisfaction and 
total discretion in a 
quiet atmosphere, call 
me at 


266-0762 














elaxation 
“Nepgaton 


“One of New England’s 
plushest clubs.”’ 


..- luxury for gentleman 
Fifteen masseuses. Major 
credit cards accepted. Im- 
perial body annointment and 
bubble baths, mineral springs 
whirlpool. Finnish Hot Rock 
Sauna. Ultraviolet tanning 
lamps, relaxation lounge, and 
complimentary beverage and 
massage. Let the games begin!!! 


$7 off between 10 am-12 noon 


Open 10:00 a.m.-1:00 a.m. 
7 days a week. 
af 212 Central St. 


+ Downtown Lowell. 
- 


Call 459-0191, Park 








on Hurd Street. 
ae 








N.Y.C. BUNNY 
Delightfully begin or con-, 
clude your day with the sooth- 
ing touch of elegance and the 
lovely warmth of Sunshine. 
Conveniently located near 
Kenmore Square. 


277-8126 





Handsome WM 6' 165 vers, exp & 
eager to please 266-5091. 
Thanks. 





HOT 
CHRISTMAS 
PLEASURES 


FRENCH — ENGLISH — 
RUSSIAN — GREEK. 
MORNING AND EVENING 
SPECIALS. 
266-8962 














36C 25 36 Call Nicki 492-7668 





Free massage Porn movie by WM 
35 for males 18-23 Call versatile 
Jeff 877-6380 Relax your muscles 
Serious call only 


QUALIFIED 
To satisfy your every massage 
need. Out-calls only. 742-3928. 








French massage by Candy. In or 
out. Call anytime 262- 5183. 





' SWEET AND SEXY | 
Looking for someone | 
sexy,sociable and | 
relaxing. 
DONNA 
254-8157 | 


is better than ever. Convenient 
ioc. Open 7 days 9-9. Call Linda's, 
965-1066 or 965-5535. 





Women! for the finest massage on 
the East Coast please write Bill, 
Box 3802 





Outcall servicing No Shore & So 
Shore areas 24 hrs. 588-3983 


GWM DANA 536-0938. 
LADY LOVE 


Come let me massage away your 
tensions of the day. 524-1976. 











What you want is what you get 
lovely & exciting 344-2960 out. 


GWM 20 masc well bit will rub u 
the right way Michael. 536-8730. 


LOVELY LACEY 
See me soon Call 367-3454. 


’'M SEXY 
Enjoyable. Call Lovey: 367-0545 


Outcalls all areas 24hr. 267-2575 

















Sensuous massage 262-4417 out. 
Fenway Pk GWM Paul 267-1410 


MASSAGE 
Two well-built men 20's 
together/alone. 266-2932. Ron & 
Russ 











A 1 massage done by attr prof 
trained masseuse. Out calls only. 
Boston. 232-3391. 





Young GWM will massage men. 
Versatile 9-9 call Joe 247-1660. 





Body-builder will massage men 
only. Call anytime, 625-7256 





Bob GWM discreet serious calls 
only please 426-5305 





Sensual massage for men by exp 
masseur. Call 876-4080 evengs. 


S&M massage by GWM 267-1410 








Free after hours massage. Call 
Bill, 524-1273. Flicks too. 





Stimulating dom massage with tal 
blonde—367-6495 





for Women only. Massage by Will 
Box 3728. 





Sensuous Erica back from Ger- 
many to massage & model conv. 
area. Call 523-8697 





Suzie will take you to Plato’s Sw- 
ing Club in NYC. 201-568-1539. 


1st. time? I'll understand U! Free 
movies, massage 4 guys 18 plus 
minus 20 without facial hair plus 
cut! Rick, GWM 31-N. Lux apt on 
T (Harv. Sq.) 625-6245. 


Moos 


R U a sensual F turned on by fan- 
tasy of erotic posing for im- 
aginative free prof photog. Box 
207 310 Franklin St. Boston, 
02110. 


JACK 267-4925. 

Well end masc Dick 262-5513 
GWM 22 hndsm wibit 5°10 150 
very hot will escort or model. Box 
3827. 


Attr lady, out-calls 367-9332. 


























Well built/ endow Ital man Jeff 
227-0772 


Mark outcalls only-367-8597. 








NEAL outcalls only 723-4786 





piano store 

Harmonium quality 

reconditioned pianos 

nclude full warranty. free deliv- 

ery. hometuning & benches 

Long-term service pian & financ- 
ing available Open 7 days 


383 Cem. &t. Aliston 
(Next to Alston Depot) 


739-2200 
HARMONIN| 
PIANOS _ 


=—/ 














THE INSTRUMENT 
EXCHANGE 
Wants to buy used Fender, 
Gibson, Martin, etc. guitars. 
.Also used saxes, amps, and 
\keyboards. Check our prices 
on new & used instruments. ~ 
661-9798 














STEFFEN 876-6925 





Male models & escorts-Outcalls 
only 24 hours. Tel 569-4008 


KEVIN. 266-4885 


Musica 
INSTRUMENTS 














£ 





PROFESSIONAL 
AUDIO EQUIPMENT 


For studios, sound reinforce- 
ment, musical instruments, 
bars, and discos. We sell & 
service top name equipment 
at rock boti2m prices. Also do 
custom des jn work. 


Call (617) 926-6100 
Ask for PRO AUDIO 








Epiphone electric Jazz guitar — 
case $250. Royce 8 piece drums 
dbl base 4 mtd. Toms floor Tom 2 
cymb snare $600 at 6 955-6440. 


PIANO . 
TUNING & 
._ REPAIR 

Rebuilding 
Refinishing 
Moving ¢ Storage 
e Buying ¢ Sales 
Rentals ¢ 24 Hour 
Service 
‘Reasonable Rates 
e 7 Days A Week 


Call J.D. Furst & Son 
PIANO COMPANY 
BOSTON 
267-4079 














FLUTE CENTER > 
ot BOSTON F 


Open Late 


Thursdays 2 
For the Holidays y 
SAVE WITH 
PRE-INFLATION 


PRICES 


395 A Harvard St. 
Brookline, MA 02146; 277-0000 








Martins 19§2 00-17 $425 1961 


016-NY $425 Also fender tele 
$325 and old Gretsh semi-hollow 
body $125. 522-6722. 


Ampeg Bi5 with altec $300 Fender 
bandmaster top $150 522-6722 
Peavey 200 w mono pwr amp mint 
cond. VU meter perf for PA 
monitors keyboards, etc. Lothi 
imp. inputs. Bert eves 266-6170 
$225 





Dan Armstrong elec guitar 
mahogony rare. 200 Sunn 112r 
amp perfect cond. George 623- 
3378 5-7pm best. Keep trying. 

Mint cond. Gibson ES 335 
semihollow $475. Brand new 
guitar amp acoustic 125 100w 
RMS and GR equilizer $400. Both 
$800. Call John Lynch at 776- 
4238 at Tufts U. Prices final!!!!! 


LEFTY. Lefthanded Fender 
Telecaster with mighty might 
pickups, maple neck $300. Also, 
Fender super reverb amp $300 
Call Dan at 588-9398. 

GIBSON L7 CUSTOM 
Schallor machines, dearmond 
pickup, L5 fingerboard, sunburst 
hard case, ex. cond. $700 firm 
Bob 6-10PM 668-9468 
Martin D-35 In beautiful cond 
1971 $650 or B. O. Call John 646- 
1226 after 6pm 


CAT SRM SVN $450. Roland 
space echo 4400. Cudder console 
piano $800 Tapco 600 IR 6 
channel mixer with reverb 
monitor and and effect sends 
$350. Morley Vol pedal $60 
Mutron phasor $75. MXR Phase 
100 $75. SM58 with boom stand 
$75. 531-4415 


GREAT GUITAR BUYS 
Gibson Six String Acoustic: Exc 
cond, great sound w/case—$285 
or BO; and, Univox Elec 2 hum 
PUS brand new/sounds great 
w/case sac $145. 537-0626. 


UPRIGHT PIANO Tuers and Pond 
nice tone good touch new keys 
Reconditioned $850. 522-7604, 
524-3079. 
LIGHTS 

6'"' LEKO’'s for sale 6x12'5, 
lamped, c-clamp, pin, conn 
frames. Excl. cond. $100 each or 
B O 631-6883 


UNUSUAL AXE 
Hofner Classical guitar- Made in 
Germany. It has a builtin electro 
harmonix phase shifter $250 Call 
D.J. at 254-2546 


ACOUSTIC PICKUP 
AKG D401 Acoustic guitar pickup 
$30. Never been used. Call Jim 
weekdays 267-1234 


Hammond B-V, tone cabinet, 
Leslie top, $1500. 861-8485 


Player piano. The ideal gift for 
Christmas. 1912 pump player 
recently rebuilt inside, complete 
with rolls. $1500 easily worth 
$2000. Call 776-6760 


STEINWAY 
Magnificent: 6'2" ebony grand 
piano. 100% rebuilt & finished, 
incl sound board, beau tone & ac- 
tion. BO over $8500. Eves, 475- 
0092 


CAT synthesizer, less than 2 yrs 
old, A-1 shape, $500. Ross 
graphic eq, $40. Call Dave, 584- 
4705, 10 AM- 2 PM 


Reconditioned Chickering 
Upright. $500. 593-0717 


Slingerland drums real 
maplewood finish. All drums 
oversized fibre cases for all. Trap 
case, cymbals & heavey duty 
hardware. Used 6 months. $900 
firm. Call Pete 1-603-436-1189 


- PIANOS 








Boston 
Portsmouth 
Miami 
Sales - Service 


Pianos bought, consign- 
ment, rentals, moving, fi- 
nancing, flea market $99 and 
up, Grands, uprights, spi- 
nets, antiques, new, at sat 
fioned, rebuilt, hundreds 

vintage pianos. Compare our 
lowest prices.: Steinways, 
Mason Hamlins, etc. Guaran- 
teed workmanship, plus full 
rebuilding services at rea- 

sonable rates. 


J.D. Furst & Son 
21 Brookline Ave 
Kenmore Square 

Boston, Ma 267-4079 

7 days a week 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
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AMPEG V-4 $200. Dual Showman 
Cabinet with 2 12” JBL’s $100. 
Guild D-12 $200. 1979 Ricken- 
backer bass $400. 666-3962. 





Kawaii grnd piano 5'2 1 yr old 
plays + sounds much better than 
Yamaha. Gibson L6S custom 
neck better than new. 566-7734. 





Fender Telecaster exc cond ask- 
ing $350 with case. Also Dwarf 10 
watt amp new with fuzz $105 list, 
asking $85. 787-0868. 

5 pce RODGERS Drum Set. Black 
pearl. Excellent condition. 6 zild- 
jian cymbals with all hardware 
complete. Must be seen. $1400. 
668- 2093 


Player piano Wentworth Boston Cc 
1928. Pneus lines hammers etc. 
rebuilt 77 cosmetis yet to do a 
steal $475. Need room 361-3693. 





Player piano Wentwortn Boston C 
1928 Pneus lines hammers etc 
rebuilt 77 cosmetis yet to do a 
steal $475 need room 361 -3693 





Earth organ. $160. Fender Duel 
showman cab w 2 15” JBLs. $175. 
Yamaha CP-30 electric piano 
$850. Call 244-8041. Allin gd con- 
d. 


Must sell! Emerson upright pno 
$300 neg; Roland synth. 
w/presents; Elka string machine; 
all exc. cond., Mary: 482-3593 W; 
232- 8465 H. 

Acoustic 371: Excel cond. $700. 
FIRM. Kramer bass: 2 mos old. 
$400. '64 Guild starfire bass. 
$100. 389-1207, before 11am & 
after 6PM. 


Hohner D6 clavinet. Mint cond 
recently rebuilt. $650. Gibson L5 
CES blond perf cond. $1,300. Cali 
Andy 964- 4221, or Jim 327- 5356. 


PEAVY Classic w 1- 42" Altec & 1- 
12” SRO reverb. Tremelo, ft. sw. 
Master vol. cover. $260 or BO. 
254- 9014 


72 Rickenbacker 4001 Bass ‘Xint 
cond, blonde finish w/case $375. 
Also, AMPEG V4B. Call Gerry, 
eves—427-7064 





Acoustic 134 amp with 4-10 in. 
speakers $325 Fender speaker 
cabinet with 2-12 in. Altecs $250 
Both gd cond Mike 247-2815 


BIAMP CROSSOVER 
Active mono crossover model 
M2V. Used 3 times. Sounds great. 
Excellent cond. Under warranty. 
$95. After 10pm-738-9535. 








Acoustic 220 amp. 130 watts RMS 
5 band EQ. $275. Sun concert 
bass bottom, exc cond. $150. Call 
387-2169. 


GIBSON JAZZ GUITAR 
Howard Roberts Custom Model. 
Mint condition $550 with case in 
the evenings 244-1074 Keep try- 
ing. 


Sun concert bass, cabinet duo 15, 
excit cond. $150. Accoustic 220 
amp 130 watts, 5 band EQ $275. 
387-2169 
BAND BROKEN UP 

Assorted P.A. & lighting gear also 
truck ideal for band must sell. Call 
Charlie 625-4764 early eves best 











Accoustic 880 stereo mix board 
12 in 3 out 3 nine-band EQ. 
record/mix/monitor functions 
w/Calzone cse. EXC $1200 923- 
1914 
TASCAM 40-4 

With DX-4 noise reduction. $1500. 
Sound workshop 1280-B studio 
console. $2300. Teac A2300sx 
reel $350. Sound workshop 242A 
reverb. $300. Call John at: 755- 
3797. 


GREAT BARGAIN! | 
PEAVEY Speaker enclosure No. 
612 H with 6-12"s & horn plus No. 
F800B 800/400 watt amphead 
never used. Cost $1200 only $575. 
Music Box 1-342- 4465. 


GIBSON Mandolin 1923 a style, 
exc. cond., with origionai case. 
Must sell $400. Call 7344460. 


NORTH DRUMS 
For the serious rock drummer 9 
pc DBL bass mint cond. $1400. 
Also 7 Pc Gretch with nice live 
sound $500 Larry 527- 1789. 


Aria Les Paul w/case $225 or 
B.O., sm stone, cry baby, lit. moff 
$60 all e, Barcus Berry mini-amp 
$125 or B.O. 783-2461 aft. 5. 


1967 Gibson Byrdland, exc cond, 
sun burst, all stock, orig owner, 
$950. Stoughton, call 344-3704. 


Fender Super Twin Reverb amp. 
180 Watts RMS. Still under warr. 
cover and wheels inclu. exc cond 
$450 or B.O. 599- 0939. 


HAMMOND Organ B- 3 w ) Leslie 
speaker. $2500. Moving straps, 
skids & heavy duty trailor, $1100. 
828-6670 


Yamaha YC10 port organ: 4 oct 
with Leslie stimulator $375. MXR 
phase 100 Phase shifter $60. MXR 
envelope filter $25. DeArmond vol 
ped $18. Call John after 4 862- 
3672. 
Whitehall double-keyboard 
organ. Portable, great for gigs 
$500 or best offer. Will sell with 
Phaser & vol. pedal 321— 1017 


$$$$$ for Guitars and Amps. Best 
deals - largest stock. RECORD 
GARAGE 354-8870. 











Wanted: Used Hammond Organs 
consoles, spinets, parts and 
Leslies. Top dollar paid if in ex 
cond. Mitch 479-5352 


KUSTOM PA 
A cut above Vocal Master, 300 
head & 2 columns w/4 12” spkrs & 
2 30w powered monitors. All 
cables incl. All for $700, Will sell 
separately. Ed or Peter: eves 262- 
7431. 





Eiectrovoice Eliminator Design 
PA cabinets. JBL 15” speaker in 
each. $325/pair. Mike Budka 524- 
0747 





FENDER ‘RHODES stage 88 elec- 
tric piano excellent cond. 2 years 
old in tune $700. Call 247-1164 





CLASSICAL Guitar. Handcrafted 
Andre Martin Spanish, concert 
model. Excellent condition 
beautiful tone. Lisa 498-3123; 





MARTIN 0018 hs case, Barcus 
Berry pickup installed, dz sets 
strings $395. 50’s Fender 
Vibrasonic all orig $250. 569-4511 


PRO PA SELLOFF!! 
Cerwin Vega 1800 power amp 225 
rms per. $495. Cerwin Vega V36 
18” lo 15” mid 2 piezos $595 pr. 
Echoplex $295 569-4511 Lv mess. 











For sale stark studio piano. Exc. 
cond. with bench $625. Call Theo 
322-1458 after 7 eves. 





Traynor 200 watt 6 channel PA 
head. All the features you want. 
$190. Wurlitzer Electric piano like 
new. $475. 359-4645. 





THE PIANO 
BUYER 
Pianos bought and sold. | pay 
top money for pianos. Call 
J.D. Furst. 


267-4079 











Acoustic 150 BS amp $175. Also 
kustom cab w/ 3 18 spks $100. 
Both for $250. Minto ephiphone 
very old & nice $575. 284-3020 


FENDER Twin reverb amp, 
wheels, $340. Dwarf amp, $65. 
Martin D-35 w case $625. 661- 
6595. 

Two pair Century IV P.A. systems 
good condition 600.00 a pair Ask 
for Bill 996-9006 


Piano for sale. Completely recon- 
ditioned Smith Bros & Co. Excel- 
lent wood carving & design. Call 
Phil evenings 332-4805. 


- PETILLO GUITARS 
of Boston 


BUY — SELL 
TRADE 


TOP DOLLAR PAID 
1106 Boylston St. 


$36-3013 


Ibanez artist; mahognay body 24 
frets, maple neck, ebony fngrbrd, 
sunburst finish, 2 humbucking 
PU, brass hardware, gold plat- 
ing, mint cond; $500 or BO; 
epiphone acoustic guitar, $100; 
964-6326 
Farfisa compact ‘organ 4 octave 
span, bass treble vibrato reverb 
multi booster stops fender bass 
amp spkr w carry cases. $550. 
625-4110. 














CUSTOM INSTRUMENTS 
jAMPLIFICATION SYSTEMS 
Stop by with your Instrument 
and play through some of the 
finest amps and effect de- 
vices available including 
products by Alembic, Cer- 
win-Wega, Gauss, Altec, and 
more. 


K&L PROAUDIO ‘} 
75 N. Beacon St., Watertown 








926-6100 





Baby grand piano 5ft gin Henry 
Miller $950 leaving country must 
sell this is my piano. Call 277- 
2197 or 536- 5825. 

Twin reverb w JBLs ° very good 
cond. Rarely used $350. Also, 
Gretsch sho-bro Dobro exc. cond. 
$125 Eli 1-486-9123. 


Occur 











EXPERIENCED PSYCHIC 
Send name address phone no 
and any interest at all to: Box 
3715. Ask. You will receive. 


M college student Ikng for ex- 
perienced person to teach him 
basic tecniques of Astrol 
travel/projection. Write Box 148 
Bedford Ma. 01730. 








Reader advisor Mr. Asha for appt. 
tel 267-0228 or mail to 118 Mass. 
Ave. box 151 Boston, MA 02115 
Free! 

Control luck with ‘the “secret of 
Mind over matter. (hypnosis re- 
quired) 776-7976. 








“A bone-in sirloinésteak was enormous. . 
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Gibson Les Paul Custom: Gd 
cond w hardshell case. Must sell. 
$375 or B.O. 878-7724. 


ae a ee ee 
a THe 
@ GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 


& It runs til z 


LY it works g 
Call 267-1234 
a ase ee ee as 


2 MO OLD Peavy T-60 electric 
guitar exc cond $275 w/case. 
acc’s num 232-4691 call after 7:00 
pm. Larry Great Buy. 





Lab Lil Head-325-pr empty univox 
4-12 cabs. $75each. Acoustic 301 
new vega 350-road reflex w 18’ 
evm $275. All gd to exc cond. 413- 
774-3616 773-5657 773-3856. 
Keep trying. 

Pair of Dimmer Packs w remote 
boards, each pack has 6 
channals-1,200 watts per channal. 
Boards are single scene 6 chan- 
nal w cable. All new never used. 
$895 or B. O. Call 413-774-3616 
or 773-3856. 


Off to FLA? Check this out: Ford 
camper-van - sleeps 2, dinette, 
sink, TV, CB, sun rf., stereo & 
capt. chrs. Must see. Call Ann, 
489-3191. CHEAP! Maxi-Korg ex- 
cellent cond. Any cash offer con- 
sidered. Also 1977 Rhodes 73 
suitcase B.O. Phil 332-4805 
before 8: 00 pm. 


PEAVEY 1200 ‘Stereo ‘Mixing 
Board 12 channels, Excellent 
cond $500. Acoustic 220 Bass 
head, 175 watts, with Graphic Eq, 
cover Nice sound $300. Lab 
Series L-11 stack 200 watts Eight 
12 in spkrs Covers, casters in- 
cluded Eight mo old $875. Bill 
458- 6550 

FENDER BASSMAN-amp 
andspkr cab., 80 watts, RMS, 2 
15” spkrs, good cond. $200 or 
BO. Call aft 6pm, 729-3553. 


Brand new Peavy 118D Cabinet 
Never used $225. Used Ampeg V4 
ampeg V 4 amp $200 V4B bottom 
$200 or Best Offer Call after 5pm 
787-4943. 











Upright piano: Excellent cond tun- 
ed and guaranteed. Asking $600. 
Call 776-6269. 


Chapman stick touchboard. Two 
years old. Serial no. 255. In 
perfect condition. With case and 
manual. $500. Call 758-9038. 


100 W v4 w/cover $325 also SVT 
8x10” cab $33 ampegs Ik new call 
823-8747 Between 5-6 or call 822- 
9713 and leave number. 


Mint cond. Gibson ES 335 semi- 
hollow $475. Brand new guitar 
amp acoustic 125 100w RMS and 
GR equilizer $400. Both $800. Call 
John Lynch at 776-4238 at Tufts 
U. Prices final!!! 


TAPCO MIXERS for 4-TRK studio 
or sound work-6201 6 in/2 out 
w/eff, mon, eq, patching $400- 
6200 6/2 w/eff, eq, etc. $250. 783- 
3232. 


Jen Synthetone SX-2000 
Perfect condition, 1 month old List 
price $520. Sell for $450 or best 
offer. Call 479-8356. 


Wilfred (N.Y.) upright piano. 
Beautiful sound. Rebuilt action, 
new hammers, etc. Refinished 
$1,000. 254-2549. 


Gibson L6-S custom natural w 

hardshcase 3 mo old 475. or 

make an offer. Gibson classical 

nice 60S 200 or BO also stage 

amp 65W reverb w celestion 12/ 

ov 200 or BO. Call 277-1459 
ike 





Piano & Furniture 
MOVERS 


STORAGE & 
BUYERS 


LOW RATES 


24 
HOUR 
SERVICE 
7 Days A Week 


LICENSED & INSURED 


Danielle Movers 
Inc. 
267-4079 











WANTED: Old style Polytone 
mini-brute tl (All black with 12” 
speaker reverb dist. Call 236- 
1264 Keep trying. 


Piano-Shaw upright, beautiful 
cond. rich sharp tone has 
character, chestnut color. Phone 
868-4242 in Camb. 


Bass viol miesel made in Ger. 
Good working bass w case & bow 
350.00 Call evenings 731-3239. 
Ask for Mark. 


GUITAR LESSONS 
From exp pro most styles. Theory 
reading beginner & intermedi iate 
pref elec or acoustic. Call David 
969-7818pm until 9. 


Musican amp with 4-10s and 
remoyeable wheels, 130 watts in 
v-good cond. w cover Asking 
$475. Call 247- 1862 anytime. 
Mint cond. Gibson ES 335 
semihollow $475. Brand new 
guitar amp acoustic 125 100w 
RMS and GR equilizer $400. Both 
$800. Call John Lynch at 776- 
4238 at Tufts U. Prices final!!! 
Peavey cs- 800 400° wich. Not 
even a year old. Always kePt in 
rack. JBL 4520 bass cab, w 2-15” 
JBL K145's great sound. Has all 
heavy duty hardware $600. Tony, 
Tewksbury 851- 2627 


2 JBL K151 3 Tapco £Q2200 
Ampeg V-4 2 Ibanes A2230 2 
Guiss HF400 Leslie amp lonisyne 
sop! 2 Emilar EA175 2 Tapco mix- 
es Call 723- 2642 or 277- 5270 


Acoustic 360 powered bottom 360 
watts rms 1 18” speaker reflex 
cab. 260 power head doubles as 
preamp for 360 $450 891-1679 


ACOUSTIC MOSSMAN 
Mint cond guitar w hardshell case, 
other accessories: $500. Larry L 
at 661-2974 leave msg 


SVT Head in exc cond $375.00. 
Barry 272-2968 


>» 





NOW TWO 
LOCATIONS! 


250 Cabot St., 
Beverly, MA. 


185 Water St. 
Exeter, N.H. 


COSTANZO’S 
WORLD OF MUSIC 











RSON 
TO PERSON 


INVESTMENT FOR 
FEMALE 


If you’re an attr. tall WF w/per- 
sonality, consider this. | am a 
SWM 20's considered handsome, 
6’, 185. brown hair & eyes. | enjoy 
music, sports & dining out, don’t 
use drugs. Your invest., write me 
a letter about yourself. Pic. appr. 
The investment is $.15, possible 
return unlimited. Box 3772 





Tall bearded pro SJM 30s would 
like to meet clever strong F 22-32 
for whatever might occur. | like 
the arts, good scotch, NY Times 
Xword, intense conversation, 
style, sports, imagination, & tak- 
ing risks. | dislike convention, 
prisiness, modesty, stupidity, 
crudeness, astrology, and defin- 
ing myself in 50 words. If you too 
like taking risks why not send a 
challenging note to Box 3737 


Prof F 30 interested in sharing 
common exp-Skiing out-doors 
meeting others movies brunch 
and drinking beer. Box 3730 


OPERA GAYLA 
GWM 32 145ibs gdiks very much 
into Opera seeks spec aft Met 
beasts & 3soms with Callas or 
Caballe. Your records or mine 
sincere gd nature, sense of humor 
and pirate tapes helpful. Seasons 
starting! Write soon, Box 3726 


SWF 31 5'7 prof wants to meet 
sensitive expressive SWM prof 
30-40 who enjoys co. of intelligent 
expressive woman with mis- 
chievoos spirit. Interests inclode 
travel jogging theater discos 
racquetball quiet walks music. 
Non- smoker. Box 3714 


DWM 30s w child intell educ 
succesf!l prof travid athletic sinc 
warm affect w varied interests 
seeks attract DWF 25-35 w child 
also warm sinc for toget-h 
herness and family activ. Box 
3702. 








Att Yng SWM at local Ivy School 
sks simple rel’'shp w YSWF. NB: 
PreMed: No time for term-time 
emotional at’'chm't. Box 3729. 





WF vry attr 36 5'3 118 Ibs sincere 
gal wid like to meet tall attr 
sincere WM 35-45 interested in 
lasting relationship. Box 3491. 





Recently divorced investmenm 
professional early 50's wouid like 
to meet-attractive woman in- 
terested in variety of indoortdoor 
activities. Theatre, music, country 
inns, snow & sunshine. Box 3727 


Seek a friend | can enjoy sports 
concerts movies nature together. 
I'm G Japanese 28 attr athi sinc. 
Hope you have the same quality. 
Moust or beard pref. but non- 
smoker only. Please. Box 2942. 





Sensitive, caring, SWM 26, slim, 
atract, but shy, seeks friendly, 
honest fun loving female for 
dinner, movies, dates & hopefully 
a long & wonderful relationship. 
Write & share your thoughts. | 
care. Box 3460. 
Sailing enthusiast, 33, enjoys life 
seeks: interesting woman with 
whom to share pleasant times. 
Photo a ct Box 3588. 


DWM scientist early ‘40s non- 
smoker athletic into running and 
natural foods would like t to meet 
a natural woman 25-35. If youve 
gotahellavalot onthe ball, write 
me a few lines about yourself. Box 
3615 


SWF 31 non-smoker interested in 
hearing from SWM with sim in- 
terests: Physical activities, tennis 
running biking frisbe ect: Mental 
activity-enjoy using my mindin 
every day living and work. | come 
from an old fashioned large family 
so know how enjoyable sharing 
thoughts and experiences can be. 
Box 567 310 Franklin St. Boston, 
Ma. 02110. 


Touching Leo divorced ‘male 46, 
5'11, 170 looking for a slender 
happy 30s woman with time to 
share museums, mountains, sail- 
ing, galleries, and warmth. Box 
3692. 





SJF, 32, hefty & attr. sks Prof 
Jewish M, 30-39 who's charming, 
witty, kind, sincere w med or 
husky build. Send Phn no. Box 
3463. 


SWM WHO HATES DRUGS 
24 yrs old, a social drinker, | hate 
all drugs including & especially 
pot. The search goes on for a 
similar woman. Box 3687. . 
SWM 53 ‘sks a WF, 40-60 for 
reliable friendship. Just seek 
someone for mutual trust, 
respect. Box 3684. 

SWM 56” new in town (aint we 
all?) need more 1)friends 2)- 
craziness 3)etc. Send ph.num. if 
poss. All replied...C’mon risk 15 
cents. Box 3683. 


SWM 32 S11” 160 beard sensitiv 
sincere lonely manic-depressive 
luvs music peaceful times & 
motorcycles. Little $, seeks luv of 
slim SF approx. 26-36 with mind 
who values truth question value of 
existence who is aware and cares, 
Write name, address & phone no 
& something about self to Box 
3682 if interested. 


Looking for a vegetarian woman 
Im 23, 5'8, 140Ibs, long hair and 
beard, blue’ eyes. Into natural 
foods, ootdoors, want to try low- 
impact lifestyle. One woman man. 
Sincerety a must. Drop me a line. 
Box 3706. 

Attract. sensitive " prot. JWF 29 
very newly divorced & not into 
bars sks sensitive, intelligent, well 
estab. attract. WM 30+ to enjoy 
movies, theater watching TV, 
laughter, honest conversation & 
friendship. Box 3708 


Tired of playing around? ‘Willing 
to wk on real relationship? Im 32, 
honest, open, active, adventur- 
some, SWM sk alive mellow F 25- 
32. Box 3705 

Happy attractive zesty classy lady 
desire to meet single 55ish char- 
ming professional single man in- 
terested in life, joy. Box 3722. 


Scorpio SWM 33 brown hair blue 
eyes athlet build seeks attractive 
lady 22-40. | enjoy sports, music, 
dancing, & communicating. At- 
trative ladies who are fun loving, 
gentile, sensitive & giving please 
reply Box % 3627 


I need a nice » lady to share my 
time with. Unique SJM 29 tail, 
varied int. Let’s meet before the 
next snowfall Box 3813. 


SWM tall happy with life wants to 
share Xmas joy & maybe more 
with a SWF in 30s who is tall trim & 
together. Box 3801. 





White male 43 6’6 275 Ibs would 
like to meet Female 25-30 for 
dinner, movies, music, nice 
relationship. Box 3816. 





WT prof gent yg 58 socially in- 
teresting sks lady 50 up. Ph no PO 
Box 107 Cambridge 02139 


SBM 25 coll educ, varied int, 
seeks sinc F 20-30 with varied in- 
ts. Box 3425. 








Asian-Am. prof M 31 seeks F 
friends. Into psych, phil, politics, 
art, martial arts, history, literature, 
urban issues. Box 3549. 





Homely WM seeks woman for din- 
ing dancing theatre. Looks not im- 
portant. All replies answered. Box 
3629. 


GWM 28 Ital 5'8 125 \ vry ry godikng & 
into thea film dancing laughs 
seeks sim GM. Send pic & in- 
terests Boston area. Box 3661 


GWM 25 5'11 150 quiet, attractive. 
intelligent. | enjoy music, films, 
theatre, swimming, dancing. Seek 
similar in BostonWoburn area for 
friendship. Box 3734. 





CREME DE LA CREME SJM 
traveled cultured business exec 
active human potential movmt sks 
discriminating F 25-30 Am 34 sen- 
sitive sincere considerate tender 
w appealing features. | wnt 
slender well groomed alive Wmn 
w confidence. Open communica- 
tion w ability t handle wit and mis- 
chief. Share interests + ex- 
periénces. Jane Fonda types pise 
respond. Smiles accepted 2. Box 
3753. 


SWM 30 yrs old non-smoker who 
lifts weights & runs would like to 
meet similarly athletic woman. 
Box 3656 


DWF striking appearence 40 yr 
seeks: Professional man with 
need to communicate, beneath 
the surface of day-to-day living. 
Box 3624 
ROMANTIC GENT 

Seeks: Lady in 30's for wining & 
dining, lov'in & laughing. Hope 
you can relate to this divorced, 
living-alone. 50. 200 Ibs, sincere & 
energetic guy. Not into sports or 
dancing. | like country-style: 
Music, outdoors, camping, hikes 
& rides. Box 3611. 


Very handsome GWM 22 5'10" 
160 Ibs musc ivy wasp sks bril 
sens gdikng GWM for rel. Artist, 
writer, genuine. Box 3766. 


FEMALE SKIERS | 
SWM 30 good Ikng and athletic 
desires SWF for weekend and 
midweek ski trips. Enjoy skiing 





New to Bos SWM 38 Tall affluent 
trim educ. int fun sks F 25— 35 
sincere reiationship as friend Dine 
dance talk Box 3752. 


SBM 27 into movies and dancing 
would like to meet female 19+ for 
fun and start of closeness Send 
photo will ans. all. Box 3747 


but not hassle of being a single on 
the slopes. Post office box 247 
Groton MA 01450 

A LITTLE BIT SHY 
| understand loving and being lov- 
ed. Warm, bright, very good iook- 
ing DWM seeks F equal. Box 109, 
104 Charles St. Boston 02114 





Attr SWM 30 sks attr SWF with 
car. Please send picture of car. 
Box 3784. 


Attr WM bored w most F. Be 5°‘ 
100 Ib genius deeply wmn & my 
frnd & this suc wrtr 39 wi mk U 
hapy 4 a Ing time. Box 3761 








Skiing and sailing enthusiast 28 
seeks F companion to share in- 
terest understanding and what 
ever developes. Looks and age 
not as important as true sincerei- 
ty. Enjoy movies gourmet dining 
self-suffenciency and 
doors. Box 3774. 
SM 44 seeks percePtive F. lm 6 2" 
good looks wasp selective 
reasonable broad-minded art 
health philosophy minded with 
mod. aPt Box 3788. 
Sine SWM hts disco, S-Bars, 
shopping, F-Ball. Sks fem. 29-39, 
must Ik reading, movies, photog, 
music for M- “ful dating. Box 3761. 
TO A ‘SPECIAL GAL 
In her 20's, slim, attr, witty and 
warm, this similar Prof SWM 
would like to meet you. | en. joy 
outdoor actiyities and sports 
weekend travel, photograPhy 
andmore. If you seek caring and 
sharing then your for me PO Box 
254 Woburn MA 01801 


Prrsonnis 








Readers who wish to 
respond to a box 
should address their 
replies to Box 
367 Newbury St., 
ton, MA 02115. 


Bos- 











the out- ~ 


Allow 4-6 wks. Photo & letter 
brings prompt reply. Write Box 
3699 


COUPLE FEMALES 
Legit filmaker expanding into 
Xrated fims. Need attr Fs cple 
Good Money! Phone & photo 
desired but not necc. Box 3693 


F PARTNER 
| need a WF 18-40 to join me at ¢ 
swingers Parties in Dec. | am 22 
WM att all ans photo pho-ne ne a 
must. Disc. assurred. Box 3744 


BI SINGLES & COUPLES 
Attr Bi cple He 29 She 25 sks simir 
type cples or Bi M F for 3sum or 
4sum Our first time. We are from 
Lawrence area but wish to hear 
from all. Phone, Phone if poss but 
will ans. all. Box 3844. 


‘RA ®- 
PERRI 


X-RATED 
CLASSICS 


Now available on 
BETA and VHS cassettes. 


Special Holiday Sale 
$99.50 


Beautiful catalogue featuring 
Debbie and her famous col- 
leagues and the erotic films 
you always wanted to see 
Turn the page to A/V's and 
Arvarks to know more about 
us including our phone num- 
ber! 











SJM 60 seeks a petite affectionate 
woman who has that special allure 
for love and the interest of the 
entertaining arts sincere 
relationship PO Box 217 
Framingham MA 01701 





Aspiring writer looking for SWF to 
share the good and bad times 
with. | am SWM 27 who is into 
good times and leftist politics. Box 





| am-trim witty suc WM looking for 
same in a 35-40 attr educ WF both 
of us have exel careers but need 








to share all this wi ith another plus 


much more only then will we be} 


fulfilled. Do write details to Box 
3748. 





Sensitive DWM late 30s would like 
to meet divorced F to re-establish 
contact with the out— side world. 
Box 3742. 





Attractive, slender DWF, 42, in 
teaching, wishes to meet in- 
telligent WM, with bright sense of 
humor. Marriage not on my mind; 


caring relationship is. Box 3750. : 





non typical JWF 28 into astrology, 
cooking & dancing sks interesting 
stable W or Oriental Malewho 
wants children Box 3759 





EILEEN-We met under Radcliffe 
trees, remember? We should 
meet again-or at least keep the 
option open. Send me your 
phone? Box 3760 

Wasp Male, 27, 5'9”, 140 Ibs, 
Aquarius Sun, Cancer Moon, 
seeks energetic woman with in- 
teresting personality. | am an art 
director, enjoy woodworking, p 
hotography, silk-screen, WBCN, 
playing music, hiking, bicycle 
touring,' all kinds of food, in- 
terested in existentialism, 
mysticism, self-sufficiency, 
architecture. Live in Back Bay. 
Box 3614 


Cute country girl, 20, into soft 
prog rock, photog, care 4 others: 
No nukes, sports, unicorns. Seek 
attrac SWM 21-26, like me, no 
smok, 4 party/quite times 2. Tell 
me about you. Box 3474. 











WSM 30 mature, zesty, attrac, 
successful and romantic wishes 
woman of same qualities 20+ to 
share his time and wine. Box 
3709 





33 gd Ik M 5ft 5 sk to meet a 
woman who has it together for 
quiet and crazy times to share PO 
Box 449 Boston, MA 02102. 














PIANOS 


Grands, Uprights, Spinets, Antiques, 
New, Reconditioned, Rebuilt, 
dreds of vintage Pianos. “Compare our 
lowest prices.” Steinways, Mason Ham- 
lin, etc: Guaranteed workmanship, plus 
full rebuilding services at reasonable. 


Pianos Bought — Consignment 
— Rentals — Moving — Financing 


Flea Market *99 & up 
Piano Flea Market 


J.D. Furst & Son 


21 Brookline Ave., Kenmore Square’ 80 Albany St., Portsmouth, N.H. 
‘Boston, MA 267-4079 — 7 days a week (603) 431-5897 - Sat. & Sun. 
10 to 10 


hun- 


Boston 


Miami 


SERVICE 


10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 























‘Being able 
to see a person 
on videotape is 

— great!”’ 

PERHAPS you've heard Anne, a 
member of The Couple Company, 
say this in one of our radio com- 
mercials. Or maybe you've heard it 
from someone else who knows. Fact 
is, videotape makes a big dif- 
ference when you bsg se pee in 
werting new people. Here’s why. 

WHEN YOU SCREEN a 
prerecorded videotape interview of 
another Couple Company member, 
you are actually able to preview 
his/her appearance, manner, back- 
ground, interests, values. You meet 
only those people you find interest- 
ing or attractive. 

BECAUSE VIDEOTAPE 
OFFERS such a high level of 
selectivity, our members tend to be 
busy, intelligent men or women who 
are too discerning to waste the time, 
energy, and expense taken up with 
dating bars, dating services, or 
unsuitable blind dates. 

THEY ALSO APPRECIATE 











knowing that every member of The 
Couple Company has registered in 
person, met our staff, and provided 
positive identification. 

THE COST? In view of the 
advantages, it doesn't cost much to 
meet people at The Couple 
Cc a any. (It costs you nothing to 

e facts.) Call today and we'll 
refers to send you our free 
brochyre. 


Where vidsotape makes a 


differen 
118 Newbury Street, Boston 








WM 22 6'1 165 slim athletic 
college student seeks younger 
companion to enjoy sports music 
movies & each other. Box 3758. 





Two handsome SW\M, 28, recently 
have become available, want to 
meet two attractive, classy women 
for dinner. Both are prof. with 
good sense of humor and genuine 
personalities. If you and/or a 
friend are selective respond with 
photo pref. to Box 3822. 





Vibrant lovely educ intellectual 
tender gentle-woman sks alone 
man of intellect and emot breadth 
(55-65). Box 3790. 


Worcester area quiet sincere 
SWM 5’7 wishes to meet a friendly 
SWF 45-60 with similar interests 
for lasting companionship. Enjoy 
dining music movies and out- 
doors. Box 3770. 


Prov Ri area SWM 33 coll grad 
Tall sociable seeks attractive 
educated personable SWF 26-33 
A a movies theater etc. Box 
3794. 











SWM 25 friendly honest person 
likes movies theater concerts is 
looking for SWF 20-30 who likes 
fun times. Box 3779. 





White male NH border would like 
to meet females | am 32 5’9 180 
lbs br hr & eyes Am warm kind & 
like fun times. Box 3795. 





Personable clean-cut white male 
35 yrs of age 59” own teeth would 
like to meet a sincere non- 
drinking Female homebody to 


have a sincere relationship. . 


Interested parties please respond 
Box 3662 


Prof male 36 seeks intelligent attr 
female for interesting times, Goif 
tennis, dinner, movies, cycling, 
vacations. Box 3792 








Armenian male 22 yrs of age look- 
ing for Armenian female 19 to 22. 
Enjoy movies, nightclubs, Top 40 
music. Contact Box 3796. 





Professional woman 24 who takes 
life as a living comedy. Enjoys fine 
dining, roses, the beach and 
spontaneity. Lkng for a 
professional male with an incredi- 
ble sense of humor. Must be a 
hopeless romantic. Box 3815. 











Single, sincere, sensitive, sensi- 
ble, secure, savvy, straight, sol- 
vent, spirited, sometimes shy, at- 
tractive, amiable, & available 32 yr 
old Jewish male businessman 
would like to meet a single Jewish 
woman 25-35 with similar 
qualities. Open to a possible 
relationship. Box 3797. 





Cute SWF 23 law student needs 
waspy M. Nice fun and intelligent 
to help her forget the books and 
explore Boston. Box 3810. 





WM 44, 6'3” 185 Ibs seeks un- 
inhibited female age 30 to 50 for 
friendship. | am considered fairly 
good looking, enjoy dining out, 
travel TV etc. From Nashua NH 
area but can travel anywhere in 
Mass or NH Send pho-ne ne w Itr 
Box 3703 

Ivy-ed F 25 tall, brilliant, pretty 
wants to meet personable athletic 
intellectoal M. Movies, music, 
Molson Box 3698 


Male 35 into Opera, Film, Dance, 
Theater would like to meet other 
M/F interested to attend Operas, 
Plays etc in New York City for holi- 
day season. Box 3598. 

Free Jewish dating service needs 
more males! Lots of SJF want 2 
meet U! Send self-addr. stamped 
env. 4 | appl. PO 154 Revere. 


SWM 40 gdikng successfull and 
down-to-earth seeks attr SDWF 
for good times togetherness and 
possible relationship. Be sincere. 
Box 3523. 

TIRED OF THE PHONIES 
Are you tired of the false bars & 
phony gay socials. | am GWM 36 
busmn wishes to mt sinc G's. Box 
57 Dorch Ma 02122 





Prof. Male 34 like to meet intel., 
athi., F 18-34. Into cycling, tennis, 
theatre. Enjoy new activities.Box 
3373. 


Unmarried educated WM mid- 
30's 6ft seeks a sensitive WF for a 
caring yet casual relationship. 
Care to talk? Box 3667. 








Well educated and successful 
DWM mid 40s 6' 215ibs sks attr 
WF 30s with sense of humor. Lets 
share gd times, music, food, wine, 
films and romance. Box-3678. 





Bald isn’t 
Beautiful 


You read about it in Gentlemen's 
Quarterly, Let's Live, Glamour, 
Modern Salon, American Hair- 
dresser, Bayt Circle. Get it at 
better health food stores. SUPER 
de JOJOBA controls dandruff, 
stops build-up ing in 
hair loss . . . even so-called hered- 
itary hair loss. Don’t accept cheap 
imitations. SUPER is made by a 3 
month fermentation process. It’s 
the only one that works. It’s 
SUPER. 

For free booklet 

send SASE to: 
Phoenix Box 3609 











COLLECTOR 
WM 30 sks all F esp 30 plus to let 
me romove your panties in per- 
son. Loves to look up girls’ skirt. 
Will submit to your demands. 
Panties by mail too. Pic/ph plse. 


- Box 3842. 





Attention Submissive Women: 
This dominating masculine neat 
WM seeks discriminating attrac- 
tive submissive WF 20s or 30s for 
gentle safe erotic lingerie heels 
nylongs etc. sessions and possi- 
ble friendship as well as mutually 
Satisfying affair. Don’t hesitate! 
Act Now write to Phoenix box 
3840. 


BOBBY BOBBY BOBBY 
BOBBY BOBBY BOBBY BOBBY 
BOBBY BOBBY BOBBY BOBBY 
... Want some Clam Chowder, 
BOBBY. 











Ah, what's up Doc? You say 
SWERING SERVICE 
ANSW ICE? 
And that it ——~— 
only costs $10 
for 24 hr 
service? Do 
you think 
they'll take 8 
carrots?? 














Are yuu an attr selt- sufficnt F who 
enjoys life and need an exper sex- 
ual partner for dates and pleasnt 
times? Write this attr kind MWM 
36 6ft well educ discreet and con- 
siderate of your needs Box CY 
387 400 Comm Ave. Boston, MA 
02215 

WM, 35, attr, subm, seeks F's 30- 
50, all races, for sex, stm fantasy 
fulfillment. Your needs satisfied. 
Box 3648. 





NEW BEDFORD AREA 
BWM nu to scn 38 6'1 180 dk hr Br 
eyes sk sim M fr qual no hs! reg & 
Irng rel own hme disc wtd & assd 
ph & disc. Itr box 3695. 


SIR STEPHEN SEEKS re) 
Gallant Dominator WM 40s sks an 
n imagin. submissive yng woman 
w a beautiful soul as in the story of 
O to join me in the ultimate quest 
for nirvana. PO Box 361 FDR Sta- 
tion NYC 10022 


BiWmM 5'7 137ibs sincere desc 
seeks yng 18+ guys in SEMass 
for frndshp. Can be Bi/Gay or str. 
Write PO Box 138 Norton MA 
02766 


B WM 40 seeks W or BM for prac- 
tice sessions. Losing my touch. 
Help me regain it. | am willing 
capable ready. Write Box 3704 


B B SPANKINGS 
College Boys and PrePpies 18+ 
(Durham, Hanoyer, Exeter, Con- 
cord, & Manchester NH) in need 
of BB SPanking to cure Failing 
grades - Serviced by mature 
BiWM Prof - full sexual repertoire 
follows. Allow 4-6 weeks. photo & 
Itr to Box 3700. 


BiWM 29 5'11 160 blond masc reg 
guy gd Iks & bid sks honest 
friendly young M 18+ for 
relationship. Im a sincere normal 
happy person with a lot to offer 
the right goy. Are you there e? 


Box 3732. 

Tt. 2) 
”. THE », 
GUARANTEED 


@ CLASSIFIED 
H It runs til & 


it works. 


Nec at 


GANYME OF QUINCY 
Loved yr letters. Sorry couldnt 
meet on day yoo suggested. How 
about same time and place Frdy 
Dec. 8? Let me know. Box 3743. 


Mature well balanced attractive 
retired Air Force Pilot experienc- 
ed love arts, Foreign & domestic, 
or., special sex toys available all 
hours. This ad subject of book be- 
ing written. Thanks for alt 
responses Confidentiality 
assured. PO Box 63 Bedford 
Mass. 01730 


Tall thin attrc educ SWM 32 sks: 
attrac/thin just right SWF 26-36 
sensuous for meals swims talk 
etc. Perm reishp posbi. Healthy 
attitude rowards sex essential. No 
smoke kids dogs or games. Must 
word downtown. DLD Box 322, 
310 Franklin St. Boston 02110 


SEXY SOUL SIS 
Young attr honey-colored sexpot 
seeks wht prof type males who 
are successful for good times PO 
Box 1476 Brockton MA 02401 


BNDG SLAE JOHN BOY 
Lost ali corrs. in fire Still avib. to 
sng cp! for training in french TV 
enemas spankings. Still have 
leash collar Box 3733 


‘ROCK STAR © 
GWM 32 own apt, Beacon Hill to 
meet rock Star look-alike for good 
times. No hassles. no punks, must 
have good looks-good body. Just 
enjoyment for you. Send picture & 
phone number or how to contact 
Box 3735 
BLONDES 
ARE MORE FUN 
Tall pretty sens blonde bombshell 
would like to mt affluent & con- 
siderate gentlemn for disc 
day/nite interludes. Letterhd or 
bus cds pref. Box 3739 





Att W cp 33-35 sk att slim M or F 
for 3som into nylons heels etc 
photos ans first Write to PO Box 
765 Fall River 02722 





CouPle seeking other couples for 
intimate fun. Age no barrior 
(18+). Travel or entertain PO Box 
677 Boston, MA 02102 


YOUNG 18+ COUPLE WNTD 
by young clean discreet WM for 
pleasurable time. Box 3741 


BONDAGE SPANKING 
Dom WM, 44, 6'3, 185ibs master 
seeks sub slave for BD, SM, your 
jlimits, female, cp! or male. Send 
|phone no with Itr. Box 3740. 


JR 
Long time no see. Hope 
everything is OK. If | dont see you 
‘Merry Christmas. Pat. 














BWM 41 6 190 BH be gdikng sk 
nu playmates n New Bedford MF 
cp! str Bx737 Onset 02558 hue 
quiet safe apt n NB Hurry wrt! 








Special Made-To-Order 


es 
instant “HIT” at Birthday, Anniver- 
sary, Stag, Bon Voyage parties, or 
just get one for laughs when you 
have the gang over. 

We're for real . . . call or write to- 
day! 18 colorful cakes to choose 
from in our beautiful new bro- 
chure. The Original Good Tasting 
Porno Cake! 

FREE BROCHURE 
Porno Cake, Inc. 
76 Colonial Ave. 
Lynn, Mass. 01904 











37 yr old W Marr Male with slim 
bid 5'8 sks first Bi partner for vry 
discr. mtgs Wrt with interest. Be 
honest. Box 3694. 


SEXCITING 
Are you G or Bi male, female or 
couples looking for new friends. 
Then send letter with phone no & 
your pleasures for match up with 
others in our group. Discretion 
assured. Guarenteed fantasy 
fulfillment with our friendship club 
members. Box 344 Somerville, 


THE 
DENMARK 
* OF + 
AMERICA 


"MAINE 


Live recx on Stage 
Featuring 


»  TAT& * 
‘HER SNAKES 
at MOONLITE 

READER 
Route 236 
Kittery, Maine 


| (phone no. in aardvarks) 
ls py Friday Shows 8:00 


LS at. — 2 shows 6:30 & 8:00 
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Bik Master demands loyal and 
dedicated M& F slaves. Send bus 
cares & or letterheads only. Box 
3834 


Vy cute, slender, warm M-24 new! 
Wants to meet young gay/bi boy 
18&. Lets show our feelings — 
rela. poss. All answ. Photo/phone 
1st. Hurry. Box 3838. 


WM 28 coll prof seeks WF for long 
gentle loving sex, cuddling & car- 
ing. Virgins welcome. Frank, PO 
Box 718 Boston, MA 02102. 


if 
Black stud capable of pleasing 
and teasing women of all ages 
188 and nationalities. Box 3828. 


Slim BiWM 22 not active in Gay 
scene, have long fantasized shout 
making love to a cute slim 18 or 
19 year old male. Box 3829. 


Att female of Poultney VT area. | 
am 46 yrs of age and visit VT 3 to 
4 times a year. If you're interested 
drop a line. | will answer for 
pleasure or we will detail in letter 
to each other. Box 3820. 


STUCK IN MAINE 

Bi WM 5'6 130ibs 29” waist orn 
hair blue eyes good looks str actg 
into X-cntry ski musc, hiking & 
smoke seeks senstv good looking 
biGWM 13-30 (not fat) in Nrth east 
Maine for love and frnshp. Send 
photo & phone/letr Box 548 Bar 
Harbor Maine 04609. 

Masc intelli guy, 37, 150, tight 
hairy bod seeks trim together 
man for hot kinky sex. Box 3821. 


Prof SWM sks sophisticated lady 
with Joie D Vivre for exciting and 
stimulating times. PO Box 8622 
Boston, Ma. 02114. 


PAUL 
Formerly of Arlington please write 
to Charlie. Box 324 Arlington, MA 
02174 


Bi WM bodybuilder 20's 5'8 160 
bn hair, blue eyes masc goodikng 
vers sks masc bodybuilder musc 
18-28 for friendship, hot 
workouts, share ideas, gym, 
waterbed. Phone photo ans. 1st. 
No fats or fems. PO Box 12 West 
Warwick, RI 02893. 


GWM Mid 20's seeks G friends 
into non Gay activities Skiing, hik- 
ing, canoeing, Big Sox and Celts 
fan. Sex not manditory, Bi or un- 
sure welcome. Discretion assured 
Box 3791. 


DWM 52 mng-eng } seeks F to 40 
non somker phys trim Oriental 
pref. Clean, good mind. Write Pei 
PO Box 204 Wapp Falls, N.Y. 
12590. 

Educated TS would like to es- 
tablish a lasting relationship with 
sincere gentleman in his 40's. This 
is not a sex ad. For confidential 
reply, send photo & phone Box 
3720. 


SURROGATE THERAPY 
If sexual problems hinder your 
relationships with women, sex 


non-Boston type 4 sincere Istng 
relationship. Not a sex ad! Adrss 
& ph no. Revere area Box 3773. 


Tony-LTR came too late to call u 
Nov. 19 very anxious to 
recelebrate 13 B-Day to please u 
W-rite new ways to contact. Thanx 
Box 3811 


TIS THE SEASON 
Well endwd bik M sks Fs and cpis 
for juicy hot fun. I'm 59 160 Ibs 
well bit, athi. Will ans all with disc. 
Pls inc phone no. Box 3819. 


BUSNMAN MEETS BOY 
GWM 21 5'9” 135 gdiking intel 
stud absolutely st app. seeks dis- 
creet meeting w G busmn. 
Interests inc. bus, architecture, 
outdoors, man to man encount. 

Box 3830. 


EAST BOSTON 
Afternoon Retreat. Wouldn't it be 
great it you had a place you could 
go to relax get your head 
together. Would you like someone 
to talk to about things your pals 
wouldn't understand and a free 
massage after your day work out 
at the gym. It's up to you. Box 
3817. 


WM Tall blond. hair blue eyes 
looking for Female who wants 
sincere relationship. Will please 
right Female Phone No. to Fran. 
Box 3818. 


WbiF 26, slim & very att seeks BiF 
or cpl for new exp. If U R att, car- 
ing passionate & fun le ets get 
together. Photo & tle no. please. 
Box 3711 

FUN COUPLE 
Very attr couple wishes to meet an 
attr couple(age not important) to 
swing with and to also consider 
dating each other seperatly. 
Photo would be nice. Box 94 New- 
ton, MA. 02159. 
Camden, ME to Boston yng GWM 
5'10 145 gd Ikng sks sim 18-22 
only 2 share cold days & hot 
nights. I'll travel 4 right person. 
Photo. Box 3800. 


Please Put 
Return Addresses 
On All 
Envelopes So 
Classifieds May 
Be Returned 
In The Event 
They Are 
Not Clearly 
Readable 














Publishers nd hostesses demon- 
sratrs models pt/full tm. No exp 
nec. Send desc photo phone PO 
Bx 194 Wellesly 02181 See Job 
Opp 

GWM 26 5'7" hair br wt 125 eyes 
br Ikg 4 sincere honest dedicated 
person to share relationship with. 
Write PO Box 473 Dighton MA 
02715. 

BIWM 22 "180 will model for 
mutual satisfaction. Your place s 
ensitive and discreet. No fats 
Serious replies only. Box 3697 


CLUB GOLDENROD-Magazine is 
jam packed with ads and nude 
photos of Gay and Bi guys. 
Nationwide listings, some with ad- 
dresses. Hot new issue $5 plus $1 
postage to Goldenrod. 147 W 
42nd St. No 603-P NYC 10036. 











{ PRIVATE ) 
MAILBOXES 


D.L.D., 310 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton’s original mail drop, es- 
tablished 1972, can meet your 
needs. 5 minute walk from 
Faneuil Hall/Quincy ina 

















Attrac sensuous hot F 30-42 
sought by clean safe gdikg WM37 
for regular fun times, super sex. | 
Lets party. Box 3806. 


BiWM married 59, 6 feet 180Ibs | 
looking for same for fun and | 
games. No age or color limits. Box | 
89 Marshfield, MA 02050 


PEEEEOCOIGILIDL.: 


Attractive SWM, 30, sks attractive | 
WF or white couple 21-30 in- 
terested in exploring sexual 
growth through 3somes & 4somes 
in slow non-threatening manner. 
Picture exchange possible. Box 
3785 


Handsome SWM 25 seeks large & 
heavy set females any age 18& for 
fun & games. Send letter & 
description. Answer all Box 
3758 


KINKY GIRL WNTD 


TO TEACH WM 42 
Joys of BD SM french Greek. Can 
be slave-maid to right exp gal. 
Bored with routine sex. U2? Need 
dom gal to train me. Box 3776 


Are you an active sexy queen who} 
wants this 26 year old Greek 
male? Send picture and 
telephone for fast response to 
Box 1139 Boston, MA 02103. 


WNTD: EXCITING LADY 
Hi, I'm an attractive, young prof, 
well educated; and I'd like to meet 
an attractive & dominant lady 30- 


aie 





FEATURING 
ADVENT 
Full Wall T.V. 
All Sporting Events 
Shown 








When in Maine 
Call 207-772-2040 
686 Congress St. 

Portland, Me. 











PRER: 


? 
% 





45. I'm 5'9, 160 Ibs, 
sincere & open-minded. Please 
write to Box 55 Concord, MA 
01742. 


Attr WC 20's seek similar couples 
or Bi-Fem for high times and 
mutual enjoyment. Boston area. 
Send phone Box 3778. 
Female model wanted to model 
lingerie. Keep what you model 
plus pay. Send name phone 
photo & size to Box 3793 c/o 
Phoenix. 


GWM 25 5'10, 160 br hr & eyes 
sks same 18& who needs a 
sincere & honest friend. Inexp OK 
Gd friends are rare, Pic if avail. 
Write PO Box 928 W Acton Ma. 
01720. Disc assured- A Friend. 


GOOD TIMES 
3 handsome WM ages 21-24 
would like to share experiences 
with 3 attractive W or B women 
ages 20-30,-buxom, xhapely. 
Send address, phone number, 
and photo if possible. Bax 3789. 


FOR JADED WOMAN 
You abhor exchange of money. At 
least once lifetime fill a few day or 
night vacuum hours with no-cost 
voluptuous joy of fine body oils, 
slow caress herbal bath then total 
gratification massage. This W 
male steadfastly sincr committed 
to honesty integrity intelligent 
decency discretion will create 
apex multiple joys. You place, 
mine if we both can relax assure 
mutual sincerity my deep wish for 
your reality will consider select cpl 
if ea permitted equal depth 
tenderly. Box 353. 310 Franklin, 
Boston 02110 for quiet discreet 
reply 





BOX 
INQUIRIES 
NEW HOURS 


For box mail inquiries, 
phone 267-4437 be- 
tween 10:00 a.m.-1:00 
.p.m. daily. Box mail 
‘may be picked up be- 
tween 9:00 a.m.-6:00 
p.m. Mon.-Fri. 














therapy by professionally trained 
female surrogates offers 
assistance. For info. Box 2097. 


GALS! New Dating Service. Per- 
sonal, confidential & Discreet. 
Betty, Box 9216, 166 W 21 St. NY., 
N.Y. 10011 


Boston Area Men! Meet Not Local 
Gals! Send SASE to: Penny, Suite 
926, 166 W. 21st St., New York, 
N.Y. 10011. 

Gwo 40's prof. 160 6’ clean cut 
muscul has zest for city life the 
outdoors seeks M companion 25- 
40 to build secure loving future. 
Photo helpful Box 3685. 


Single WH Male seeks MF 
couples or single females for 
swinging times. Am 20 yrs, good 
looks, and got what it takes so 
come on let yourself go to me, 
discretion assured. Also have own 
luxury apt for intimate seclusion. 
See you soon Box 3854 


NOT A SEX AD 

You Might Be A Bodybuilder, well 
developed, perhaps over 
developed, and your own body 
excites your imagination. When | 
drop by to visit for a drink or two, 
you have just stepped out of the 
shower so you answer the door 
wearing a towel. It becomes evi- 
dent to you that | am very turned 
on by merely observing. This 
pleases you, adding fuel to your 
already burning fantasies about 
your own body. Write to this hand- 
some WM, 29, 5'10, 145 Ibs. | am 
good-natured and very discreet. 
Box 3826 


RECREATIONAL SEX 
SWM33 gdikg tall 175 Ibs well 
built educ intrstng sensuous 
Cancer sks adventurous uninhib F 
4 leisrly passionate gntle discr 
mutually satsfyg trysts. Tel no. if 
poss. PO Box 8362 Boston 02114. 


APOLLOS HAVEN 
New swingers club on Bostons 
waterfront. For info $1 SAS€ 
Apollos Haven, 80 Boylston St. 
Suite 618, Boston 02116. 


SKI VACATION 
3 gdikng yng Ms seek yng 188 Fs 
for fun in NH. Mtns for 2 days Jan 
acc free. Send photo, Prefer 18- 
27. Box (3807: 


C mon suburbia. im GWM 21 5'8 
170 Ibs, chunky, quiet, shy..Ikng. 4 


MASTER CHARGE e VISA® BANK AMERICARD 


OPEN 7 DAYS — 11:00 AM-12:30 PM 
IDGIDIGIDGIIDIGIGIIGDIIIGIDIGIIGIDIIIGIIGID 


friendly, ati 


2 SWM's mid 20's, attractive & 
honest but not as aggressive as 
some guys. We need 2 girls who 
enjoy making love. Box 3687. 


SO YOU'RE HOT 
For a 3 some taking part in 
whatever. Well? Indulge! Mat w 
avail to successful WM X Disc tele 
a must. Box 3686 








To Paul from Hingham Lets meet 
at Westgate Mall in front of Pearle 
Vision Building on Wed at 6:00 pm 
Dec 5th or Dec 12th. 


DOM FEM WANTED 
Ri area WM 40 exec. seeks attrac- 
tive tall F for well paid occasional 
meetings Send phone no to Box 
5635 Providence, Ri 02903. 


WINTER IN FLORIDA 
SWF 2 join WF30 in her lux apt 
rent free for details inc. phone 
photo write CTA PO Box 283 
Quinebaug, CT 06262. 


GAY HOLIDAY FUN 

If yoo are a horny masculine male 
with no hangups, and the thought 
of winter and holiday stress has 
got you down, this talented gay 
bachelor offers a delicious free 
gift that will raise your spirits. 
Pleasure awaits you. at my apt. 
Box 3707. 


FILM DEVELOPMENT! 
No censorship. We offer the finest 
in discreet film processing. Al 
poses printed, we do what other 
labs will not! For order form write 
occ, Box 189, Hooksett, NH 03106 











Successful & appreciative bsns 
exec seeks sensoous & intelligent 
WF for mutually enjoyable & 
rewarding passtimes. Box 3716. 
GWM yery hot looking for another 
hot man. Anything goes but be 
prepared. | am hot and very 
straight in my living. Im 19 5'7 145 
light brown hair and hot t. Prefer 
must. & beard. Box 3 718. 





ATTENTION 

MASSAGE GIRLS: 
You can make up to $140 per 
hour. (We're not joking.) In 
Fantasy Phonecalling Ser- 
vice. For complete and confi- 
dential instructions, send $3 
to: DJK, Dept. P, P.O. Box 
1604, North Hollywood, Ca. 
91604. 











9 massage rooms 11 masseuses 
Sat. & Sun., Special-The Le Baine 
LOCATED RT. 1 (NORTH) 

AT THE LOWELL ST. EXIT 


PEABODY 
935-4550. 


te bene eo 
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Parisienne Sau 
An Experience To Remember 
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LARGEST AND FINEST 
FACILITIES IN 
NEW ENGLAND 
Massage By Women 
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CHRISTMAS 


CERTIFICATES NOW AVAILABLE 
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Parisienne Sauna, etguntie 
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BEBEB: 


2 


St., Peabody, MA. 


2 








SEE MRS. SCOFIELD’S AD IN 
DATING. 


VERY ATTRACTIVE 
FEMALE 


Wishes to meet an attr well 
educated M over 40. Photo and 
SASE would be nice. Write Box 94 
Newton, Mass. 02159. 








Attr Wcpi both 30 seek sim cpl for 
first swing. She is bi. Sngl WF OK. 
Photo & phone a must. Pls help. 
Box 3712. 


SOUTH SHORE AREA 
Biwm 25 biond hair blue eyes slim 
very gdikg seeks: Biwm 18-27 for 
friendship & more. Have own 
home. Lets get together in front of 
my fireplace on these cold nites. 
Dis assured—try it you'll like it! 
Photo & ph no—Box 3681 








Business men over 40 if you 
desire a pleasurable sensuous 
encounter, this well endowed 
heavy set F late 40s avail day and 
d night. Send SASE w business 
card or letterhead. Discretion 
assured to: Box 3717. 


OLDER MEN 

If you're aver 40 selective 
successful a real gentleman who 
seeks the ultimate erotic 
pleasures in an unhurried relaxed 
manner pls contact this lovely 
charming bright attr sensuous 
WF. PO Box 212 Prudential Sta. 
Boston, MA 02199 


GWM 35 5f5 120 Ibs slim str app 
well built hairy except top of head 
passionate ed bright sks 
masculine WM 30-45. Box x 3710. 
FEMALE DOMINATION 
Two beautiful women seek 
generous slaves fro stimulating 
B&D sessions Phone required 
Box 3713. 











SEEKING GIRLS TO FIGHT OR WRESTLE 


—n acted 
00+ per girl per 
ficult. prefer girls with large 
|S. Muscuiat iegs. of both: Send tel. n0. or ad- 
MESS 10: Jonn Cain OLD 88 310 Franktin Se 
Boston. Mass 02110 





GAY?CALLNOW 
See Dating section — Steve. 


SPANK “BAD BOYS 18& 
Pants down, guaranteed 2 bring a 


tear to your eye & color to your’ 


cheeks, Bost. I'm WM 27. Send 
info to Box 3799. 

BiwM 30 yrs 5’4 130 Ibs into or & 
massage sks muscular men 25-35 
who enjoy same. Your place a 
must for all occ mtgs. Phone 
number gets first replies. Descrip- 
tion preferred. Box 3756. 








SWM 21yo sks mature F to teach 
sexual pleasures. Will try to satisfy 
U in any way. Box CY443, 400 
Comm. Ave. Boston, MA 02215. 


PALM BELT PADDLE 
Spanking 4 WM 18-26 by WM 32. | 
am firm but fair. Fantasies OK Sex 
not desired. | am discreet. CY Box 
378, 400 Comm. Ave. Bos. MA. 


COUPLES 
Attr mar cple late 20s seek same 
for swinging, clean and discreet 
no. shore area. Send tel and 
photo is poss. Box 3805. 











Single WM easy going age 25 
seeks female for casual affair. | 
like music, walking, intimacy, 
friendship and sense of humor. 
Looks unimpt. All replies answ. 
Box 3804. 


Group tor ‘single, divorced, 
separated, and widowed in- 
dividuals seeks a limited number 
of new members. For information 
call 527-4478 or write Box 245 
Chestnut Hill 02167. 


BEDTIME? 
FUNTIME? 
Discrete lodging 
nitely. Clean com- 
fortable rooms. Re- 
frigerator, Stove, 
Color TV: 15 min- 
utes from Boston's 

Nightlife. 
Boston Post Road 
Inn 
500 Main St. 
Waltham, Ma. 

















ee ad in Dating for phone no. 


02115. 


Busty blue eyed blonde just can't 
get enough. Available for fun and 
games. Luscious bubble baths 
and massages. Must be mature 
businessmen. Call Francina 774- 
2366. 


ADVENTUROUS FEMALE 
Looking for female friend for posh 
dinner nites at Theatre, Sunday 
brunch, cool jazz in Cambridge, 
weekend five-in. She must be 
submissive, enjoy erotic bondage, 
wear heels, lace and want to 
please a man. Send phone & 
photo to Box 3809. 


Handsome MwM loves to dress in 
woman's lingerie looking for un- 
derstanding female with love. Box 
3803. 





Won't someone write a detailed 
letter to me? Sexy women don't 
wait. | can't. PO Box 2682 
a MA 01701. I'll send 





1 remember your birthdate. Do 
you remember my telephone 
number? Call me 10 AM tili 4 PM 
Mon thru Frd. Nites available. 


GOURMET DELIGHT 

For the professional man of good 
taste who wishes to experience 
the best in OR and other forms of 
sexual creativity. This well en- 
dowed (36-24-36) attractive lady 
who keeps it trim would enjoy 
sharing her best. Send bus card 
or letterhead to: Box 3509. 
GWM 27 5'10 160 gdikg vy str. 
appr & act. Am sincere, discreet, 
easygoing, gd humord, & cincut. | 
sk a gdikg & sincere WM for gd 
times, caring & sharing. PO Box 
268 Harvard Mass 











vry att WM transsexual 22 sks gd 
Iking masc men only for good 
time etc. U must B neat, clean, 
honest and sincere. If interested 
write PO Bx M93 New Pedford, 
MA 02744 PS Photo please!! 


GBM 29 sks masc WM 25-35 with 
beard & moust, who will be alone 
during coming X-mas season. 
Let's discuss and plan ahead. Box 
3835. 


BiWM 5'11, 160, “gdikng 30, at 
home daytime, want to meet 
young (18&) thin people for 
massage, loving, wrestling. 
Descript, etc. Box 3814. 

Looking for a nce brunette woman 
with good hair and desire to settle 
with an elder but good black man. 
Your age must be between 30 to 
40. Treat me good, I'll be a slave 
for you. Box 3836. 

BON APPETIT 

Very attractive sexy French lady 
who keeps it trim, would like to 
share her or talent with 
professional men of good taste 
who wish to experience real 
satisfaction in the French art of 
pleasure. Send letterhead bus 
car, phone, to Box 3837. 





Attr amoral sensual hedonistic 
atheistic SWM layer 6’ 160 Ib 40 
seeks attr F sleepingmate Write 
PO Box 80 Bos MA 02101 





Attractive successful male busi- 
ness 45 seeks female for 
luncheon at the Ritz and fun in the 
afternoon. Must be very discreet. 
Write to Post office Box 9332 
Providence, RI 02940 





35 yr old WM submissive would 
like to meet older Bi or GWMs to 
learn pleasures of discipline. Box 
no 3775. 





If you’re a discriminating hi 
calibre man seeking a pleas- 
urable discreet encounter this 
bright attr WF with a lovely body a 
lively libido & inventive mind wid 
like to hear from you Absolute 
discretion. Box 3764. 





Lonely heartbroken slim WM 26 
nds F counterpart to cuddle up to 
on winter nights. Lets be friends 
and lovers to ease the pain of 
what they did to us. We dont nd 
games we nd each other and un- 
derstanding. Box 3647. 





Attractive successful male busi- 
nessman, 45, seeks female for 
luncheon at the Ritz and fun in the 
afternoon. Must be very discreet. 
Write to P.O. Box 9332, 
Providence, Ri 02940. 


Gdikng BiWM wants other WMs 
Fs or Cples who are interested in 
receiving or giving Or. Discretion 
assured. Send tel no Box 3607. 








1M sks 2 non-smokers for 5rm 
apt nr Hyde Sq. Lrg rm $75 sm rm 
less. Adult and kid over 5 poss 
like hol health left pol vegt hones- 
ty mutual support. Jim 524-6227. 


LIVE ABOARD A BOAT 

F rmmt 20-30 wtd by SWM 29 to 
live on 41 foot luxury yacht at 
Lewis Wharf in Bos waterfront sec 
w/phone, stereo, color-TV, wall-t- 
wall, heat, air, no rnt in return for 
house-keeping pay 1/2 utilities 
own state room no strings at- 
tached. 367-2999. 


WOMAN? 
SWF vry attr, petite, intel. Avail for 
success WM who demands dis- 
cretion. NJK. Box 40, Woburn, MA 
02180. 











Worcester area exec sks sub F 
should be uninhib exhibitionist 
and slightly bizarre. Will consider 
Cple with understanding hus- 
band. Write with photo. Box 3812. 





BiWM 24 5’8 140 str act app dis- 
creet sk regular act WM 18-26 
with non-hairy chest no fems. Box 
CY 442 400 Comm. Ave. Boston 


»2 UDA ARC 4G OF vii Jeo 








ESSENCE 
For swingers only. See phone no. 
under Dating. aioe 


MRS ROBINSON 

SWM 27 Ikng for a sexy lady 35- 
60 to satisfy each other. | am fun- 
ny cute happy and horny. Buxom 
drives me crazy. Box 3845. 
GWM 29 seeks young inexp GWM 
for friendship and good-times 
Send disc and way to contact to: 
Box 133 Concord, Ma. 01742. 








Handsome BIkM sks Cples & F for 
adult getogether. Discreet. Phone 
no to: PO BOX 233 Bridgewater, 
Ma. 02324. 


GUYS IN PANTIES 
Turn me on. I'm BiM exec | wear 
panties lingerie luv to meet U in 
sexy undies. I'm sincere U 2. No 
eg Box 687 104 Charles St. 
os. 





SWF Young Professional wonders 
if there is a witty, educated, well- 
groomed (non-polyester), self- 
confident and sensitive SWM 
professional/executive who also 
enjoys the sun, sports (both as 
participant and as spectator), 
movies, beaches (year round), XC 
Ski? | am 23, 5'5,.125ib. optimistic 
and easy-going biond interested 
in casual dating. Box 3841. 





SWM 25 well built and handsome 
seeks older women for good 
times. Phone & photo if possible. 
Will answer all Box 3777. 


LINGERIE 

Straight SWM 25 seeks un- 
derstanding F who enjoys dress- 
ing together in panties, slips, 
nylons, lacey garter belts, and 
heels. Not into TV scene but simp- 
ly enjoy the sensuous feel of 
lingerie. Put me over your knee 
but no Slave scene. Only sincere 
please box 3847. 








WM sks very fem M TS 4 quality 
relationship & mutual caring. Am 
43 like long walks theatre dining 
out Box 3745 


WM stud would like to hear from 
Female with long, narrow hands & 
feet. All letters answered Box 








WSM wants to meet WSF like run- 
ning and biking no drugs for car- 
ing relationship. Write to PO Box 
621 Waltham, MA 02154. 


COUPLES FEMALES 
Young clean well conditioned W 
Male would like to please cpls or 
fems. 20-40. Desire slim cin dis- 
creet persons. Box 3755. 

YES WOMEN DO HAVE 
RIGHTS | KNOW 
Due 2 amount of mail | find that 
there is aneed4asoiid very well 
put together Blk M 2 service 
women of good taste. Free thinker 
who believes if a man can so can 
she just moved in from West 
Coast. Have great idea. swnd info 
2 PO Box 2271 New Britain. Ct. 
06051 can travel. 








Pat! We met Sat Nov 17 at So Sta 
Cin & spent 2 tender loving hrs. 
Wanted 2 ask 4 address, phone 
no. but 2 shy Luv 2 C U again! 
Please write occupant Box 321 
Methuen Mass. 01844 Steve 





We are 2 GWM who enjoy 3- 
somes groups smoke toys etc. 
One 21 6’ 190ibs good body. 
Other 35, 5’8 trim well end Box 
3786 


LOUNGERIE LOVERS 
Lovely TV would like to hear f 
from you. Am 45 BiWMM 5’9 170 
Ibs wellendwd . Box 175 104 
Charles St. Boston, Ma. 02114. 








SWM Libra considerate sks FS 
18-40 for sensous rewarding long 
term relationship. Rep. wt. ph. no. 





BIF SEEKS SAME 

Soft and cuddable 19 yr old F 
seeks to find an aggressive 
female to share both erotic and 
friendly times at my warm and 
cozy apt or at your place. Foto 
and phone assure prompt quick 
reply - However | will answer all 
who reply. Box 3768. 


SWM 47 5’8” 132Ibs seeks: F’s 18- 
40 for rewarding time and Gentle 
Sex. Reply with Phone number. 
Box 3533. 


M, 39, trim, educated, sensual 
sensitive sks F Disco dance 
partner, PO Box 118 Needham 
MA 02192. 


Very att marr Bi/cpl visit Bos in 3 
mo. Love gays Bis Bis & anything 
far out & erotic. He: GR & FR A/P. 
She: Loves w/endowed guys, 
groop sex, & participating in far 
out sex w/hubby & clean guys. 
Photo & sexy ltr, gets ours in 
return. Address discretely to A.G. 
Box 10119 Milwaukee, Wis 53210. 














GWM college professor 30 6’3, 
170 dk hair moost hairy looking 
for guys 20-30 affectionate tender 
caring no trash. Box 3765. 


RAZOR STRAP 
WM, 28, in need of firm pants 
down session with masc WM must 
have good build and attitude. 
Send photo and letter w details 
Box 3767 


WM VIRGIN AGE 21 
sks a sexy woman to exp life sen. 
Pleasures. Want to be yr luv slaye. 
im slim & cute & ready to go. Send 
phone. No pros. Box 3754. 


Gd Ikg BiWM 26, 135ibs brn eyes 
wavy hair sks musc str Ikg biM. U 
must be fit, masc, gd Ikg. Lets 
hike, talk and have a ball. Send 
desc, picture to Bx 394, 400 Com- 











monwealth Ave. Boston, MA 


02215 


SLAVE OFFERING 
GWM 38 gd shpe, sks yngr (18+) 
mstr cin ct to srve. into B D WS EN 





tys scat cithes yr pisre. Fr ttl srvce . 


wrte dsres Wy to cntct PO 115 
Concord, MA 01742. | beg to be 
mde to beg. 


FRAMINGHAM 
GWM 33 looking for GWM's 18-25 
If you want to play | can Pay PO 
Box 1289 Fram, MA 01701 





Sincere chnse M mrrd 33 5'8” sks 
WF cpls or grouP for sensual 
adult pleasore TVs OK must be 
clean sincere dis. ass. Box 338 
118 Mass Ave. Boston 02115 


NEWPORT-FALL RIVER 
GWM seeks long term lover. | am 
m 21 5'11” 195 Ibs dk hair and 
eyes. U r 20-29 cute masc into 
disco PO Box 44-L Tiverton, Ri 
02878. 


SYMBIOSIS1 
SWM 32 6’3” attr/athi desires cur- 
vaceous WF/BiWF for motual fan- 
tasy fulfillment, stimulating 
smoke, intellectoal interiudes. 
Box 438 Maynard, MA 01754 


COUPLES DELIGHT 
Bi bik male would like to meet 
marr couPles of distinction for 














SWM seeks fems cpis yng bdybdr 
to exPlore kinky ideas, play in 
safe discrt apt. Exch foto fone 
John Box 278 Hampton NH 
03842 


Lonely Jewish woman 29 seeks 
interesting Jewish man for hiking 
skiing bicycling movies theatre 
good restaurants and com- 
panionship. Write Miriam Box 
905. Manchester NH 03105. 


ATT: SUBMISSIVE M 
Fulfill your wildest fantasies Domi- 
nant attr WmM w punish, 
degrade, & humiliate successful 
men in the manner U deserve. Ex- 
perience W.S., bondage & other 
delights. U better answer this ad 
or else, with biz. card, or compl 
name address & tel no. Box 3723 


Transexual desires str, biWM for 
social &. Box 3721 


SUPER DE JOJOBA users who 
stopped hair loss or reyersed 
baldness & have photos. | need 
you for local news story. Box 
3609 

SUNDAY NIGHT PARTY 
Party: Dec. 30th. Big pre-New 
Years bash for singles, devorced., 
and seperated prof business 
women and men. For details send 
SASE to: The Executive Co. PO 
Box 488 Sharon, Ma. 02067 


discretion assured: Tiffany Club. 
Box 426 N. Hampton N.H. 03862 





Several live-in submissives 
sought by dom master. I'm attrac- 
tive, cultured & want several 
appealing & attractive sub F for 
my personal use. Explore the 
delicious delights of erotic 
B&D,S&M with me, as your firm 
but gentle, demanding yet un- 
derstanding master. The slaves | 


seek must desire to please me & : 


have a long lasting relationship. 
Novices are welcome. Obedient 
applicants will send photo & 
phone now! co 84 400 COm- 
“monwealth Ave, Boston, MA 


FRENZ & LUVVERS association 
Gay/lesbian/bi meet. Info: $1 PO 
Box 814, Boston MA 02123. 


38D BLONDE 
Enjoy a relaxing hour with a strik- 
ing blonde at her comfortabie 
south shore apartment. Ill tickle 
your fancy! Box 9737 








DWF prof well educ refined extr 
good Ikg seeks: Similar unat- 
tached WM 40-52 fin secure for 
possible lasting ritnship. Sincere 
replies only descr 2 must photo 
appreciated PO Box 96 Needham, 
MA 02192 
WM 28 swims mi/day intel. great 
eye contact. D. Hoffman lookalike 


Please write, send photo & phone 
no. Box 3604 


__ ARE YOU 
OUT THERE? 


| am a very successful GWM, 40, 
tall, dark, gd. Ikng, with a heart 
that's overflowing. | am an ex- 
cellent chef, enjoy theatre, films, 
fine food, good & varied sex, peo- 
ple, laughter, warmth & good 
crazy times. It's all muctPbetter 
w/that special person. If you are 
out there looking for me, 18+ , 
send a photo(a must), letter & 
phone number to Phoenix Box 
3430 





SEXUAL 

CREATIVITY 
A society of people actively seek- 
ing to fulfill erotic fantasies. $1.00 
for membership info. Fantasy 
Pairing Institute, Box 7-543m W 
Hartford, Ct. 06107 

HNDSME HEVY WGHT 
Successful profess GWM 30yr, 
58" 290ibs brhr hazel eyes very 
handsome, bright sexy wishes to 
hear from men 25-40 who are 
turned on by heavy men. | have 
many interests—lets meet! Box 
3642 
Bif |kng for same for self and hus- 
band send discr pic and photo. 
Box 3066 Brockton, Ma 02401. 














sea historic boston 
on wheels 


This winter see historic Boston from the shores of Pleasure Bay. 
Skate for miles from Fort Independence to the JFK Library. 
Roller Skate this winter and see Boston. 
Rentals, Sales, Service. 


RENT ‘n ROLL 


643 East Broadway South Boston 





Weekend Rates 


9 am - 6 pm 6.00 total 


1-5 pm %4.00 
6-10 pm %4.00 


5 minutes from South East Expressway 269-8395 








threesome very discrete sincere 
only need to write. Phone & photo 
a must. Box 3783. 


Vry gd Ikg BiWM studnt, athitc 
bid, like outdrs, sPts. Vry dscrt, 
inexP. sks sim nrml-tyPe, gd ikg 
kid. (18+) Pay Phone OK. Box 
3780. 


No. shore cPI. early 30s seeks sim 
cPls for mutual good time. Fem is 
Bi seek cpl with Bi fem Send 
phone & disc. pleaze. Box 3782 


LADIES CHOICE 
Relaxing & soothing massage by 
tall, att WM. Enjoy a stimulating 
and satisfying massage. Ultimate 
disc. assured. Reply to 3738. 














BiS male seeks Bi couPles & 
singles (18-35) for photo fun & 
movie exploration. Your equiP- 
ment. Send ideas and No. too PO 
Box 2682 framingham, MA. All 
rePlies answered. 


SWM 30’s seeks well built msle 
exhibitionist 18-30 under 6ft. for 
Posing and enjoying the cultures. 
Pic if Possible. Box 3769. 


Marr BiWM 6,38,190 seeks same 
for no hassle relationshiP, 
daytime meeting O.K. Box 507, 
310 Franklin St., Boston MA 











GWM 28 6'1" good Ikg vy 
w/endwd 160ibs seeks other 
wendwd GWM for disc. mtgs. Like 
e musc build 20-30 Box 212 New- 
tonville, MA 02160. 

DIRTY OLD MAN 
WM 40 wants young 18+ and foxy 
gal for nude and semi nude pic- 
tures to add to my private collec- 
tion. Photo and way to contact. 
Xmas is near and exp reply to Box 
303 Arlington MA 02174. 
Exciting sensual vibrant mul- 
titalented sensuous WM who 
savors good creative imaginative 
satisfying sex seeks attr. WF 
counter part wishing to triple her 
sexual pleasure thru easily learn- 
ed without much effort hypnosis. 
A very safe satisfying new ex- 
citingly different sexy turn on. 
Write Phoenix Box 3736. 





Discreet WM 39 successful wants 
to meet Female M S for oc- 
casiona! fendezvous. Write PO 
Box 116 Franklin Ma 03028 





Bik mM 26 cin disc and educ 
seeks F any race to teach me the 
joys of or. sex. Your place. No 
pros. Box 3731. 


Very sensual warm exciting 
lovable and beaut. encounter 
awaits att. sensual WF by this H & 
SM WM PO Box 693 Boston, MA 
02123 





WHY ME? 
Because | am a lovely F of color, 
beautiful eyes, alluring smile, 
gorgeous long legs. Discreet prof 
gentlemen only Box 3273. 





Discreet central Mass WM exec 
40's seeks BD hswfe or SWF for 
am/pm relaxation. Ans all PO Box 
3 W. Side Worcester 01602 


FELLAS 
Relax reveal and unpeel w the 
vivacious sultry juicy fruit. Send 
SASE w bus card to PO Box 8572 
Boston Ma 02114 








Party ex-model & bodybuilder can 
accomodate all women demands, 
slave etc. For fast reply, please 
send phone number & address. 
Will answer all Box 3361 





Middle aged white man working 
Europe returning Boston soon 
would like to meet mother and 
daughter 18+ or understanding 
families for french parties. Will 
entertain well all colors.f Full info 
with your answer pic if possible. 
Box 3431. - 


A RUNNER RAN 

A young woman having dark hair 
and wearing shoes with red soles 
ran in the '79 Boston Marathon, 
and she, while running, spoke 
with a man who more than once 
spurted (ran) away from her. She 
told him in one of their talks while 
running that they run “nip and 
tuck”. She sought a 4 hr. run. The 
man regrets he ran away from 
her, and he asks her to write him. 
He'll reward the one who finds 
her. Bert D., New Lots PO Box 247 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11208. 





seeks M/F with stellar appr 
persnity & responses. Lets keep it 
bright and breezy while exploring 
our ability to relate. Pics ad- 
mittedly surface but helpful. Box 
3701. 


GWM 30's. Calling all you 
wallflowers. | want to Disco dance 
Fri. & sun. nites. Box 81 Wey. Ma. 
02188 








WM driving to Mexico for winter. If 
you're WF and 45 mas o menos, 
adventurous, write Box 3659 


MALES 
WM 32 5'10 170Ibs Ikng for dis- 
creet sexual encounters with 
MF/SF in am or daytime. Well 
built and ready to please. Discrip- 
tion and way to contact, to: Box 
3620. 








EUROPEAN? 
Tall, Handsome attorney, 40 
seeks: A charming, gracious 
woman, preferrably of European 
background for a very spespecial 
friendship. Photo & phone to: Box 
120, Bedford, MA 01730 


SUBMISSIVE FEMALE 
Wanted to discuss and act out 
mutually erotic fantasies with tall 
strong slim dominant male age 
38. Box 213 Cambridge, Ma. 
02138. 








SWM exec 40 sincere succ sane 
honest has affinity for nudism and 
not being shackled with clothes 
sks resp intel SWF of sim disposi- 
tion. Comp confidentiality & dis- 
cretionassured. Box 3617. 





It take sum 1 very special 2 b sum 
1 very special. GWM 27 nice Iks, 
5'9 slim bid, needs sum 1 2 look 
up 2. Sum 1 over 6' tall who likes 2 
cuddie with sum 1 warm & 
sincere. Like basketbali, quiet 
evenings & just being yourself. 
Dislike bars. Box 3663 





Gay Men. 20-35, want more than 
casual ses & 1 night stands? Let's 
meet. I'm GBM 6f1, 165, 40. Box 
284, Fitchburg 01420 





CONTINENTAL SPECTATOR- 
Magazine for sexy swingers. 132 
pages of personals/nude photos. 
Addresses nationwide. Send $6 to 
CC, RM 603-P, W 42nd St. NYC. 
10036. 


TV Social Cilub-srvng Bstn + NE 
Pvt facities, frndshp. SEcurty + 








Wanted: lady 18-25 foxy hip sexy. 
Have free nite each week. MWM 
35 handsome sophisticated need 
love. PO Box 18 Peabody, Ma. 


Lowell: This 25 yo SWM 6’ 153 Ib 
sks: SWF 18-27, should be cute & 
slim, if you are looking for a long 
lasting friendship & +raybe mere- 





Vry att WM transsexual 22 sks gd 
iking masc men only for good 
time etc. U must B neat, clean, 
honest and sincere. If interested 
write PO Bx M93 New Bedford, 
MA 02744 PS Photo please!! 





Prof SWM 30 tired of games & 
sleeping alone seeks warm attr 
young woman who feels the same 
to shr eves of warmth & joy. Box 
3843 





Adult films-mags-sex aids! Giant 
catalog. 50 cents, stamps OK. 
Mailed plain wrapper. Must be of 
age. Exc Box 98-P Stratham, NH 
03885. 


BiWM 23 5'10 brwn hair good 
looks str appearing and discrt 
seeks same 18-25 Salem area for 
fun, friendship. Box 3848. 











PARROT 
Baby half-moon Conure Parrot. 7 
months old w Irg cage and instruc. 
Will sacrifice for $125. Call John 
296-2843 


TAME & TALKING 
PARROTS 

Yellow mates. yellow cheeks. 
African greys, cockatoos, greater 
sulfur, crested grey cheek 
parakeets, Irg very rare, blue 
fronts, miniature Macaws, pet 
birds w/ cages. 453-0913. 


BABY PARROTS 
5-6 mo old tame African Grey 
$500. Tame Blue Fronted Amazon 
$275. Both species are exc talkers 
Dave 593-7053 


Do you have or want a pet/animal 
to mate. buy. or sell? Register with 
SANDAN Box 1263 Marshfield, 
Ma. 02050 


Afghan puppy, male, AKC. train- 
ed. top show dog, black & tan 
brindle. Asking $400. Call Kathy 
at 603-868-1269. Or 868-7025. 


lago the cat is accepting inter- 
views for a new home. 536-0519 


Got to be free. Country home 
needed for well-adjusted male 
Siberian 5yr fixed-City life is a 
drag he needs to run 536-0259 


Beautiful long hair all white cat 
needs a home. Call 266-7198. 
Comes with some food and box. 
He is spayed and a large size. 


LOW COST SPAYING 
Dont be responsible for any more 
unwanted animals Call Friends of 
Animals, 491-0735 (no 
purebreds) 





Prcrocrapny 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
RENTAL 
FACILITIES 
e Black & White & Color 
e Pro Quality Equip 


¢ Free Instruction 
¢ Membership Available 











The Darkroom 


— latron Corp. 


620 Mass. Ave. 
Central Sq./Cambridge 
354-5313 


On The T Red Line 





GWM 27 5'10 160 gdikg vy str. 
appr & act. Am sincere, discreet, 
easygoing, gd humord, & cincut. | 
sk a gdikg & sincere WM for gd 
times, caring & sharing. PO Box 
268 Harvard Mass 01451 


NEEDAFRIEND? . 
BiWM 24 gdiking 5'11, 160 Ibs 
wants to meet a Bi or gay teen 18- 
20 to be friends with. | have a cozy 
lakefront house w/ fireplace. | like 
camping, beach, sports, rock n 
roll, parties, etc. | am honest, car- 
ing and very discreet. You must 
be smooth skinned and gdiking 
(exp blond but not nec.) Send a 
long letter inc your photo (return- 
ed with | ans.), age, tele no. 
and/or address telling about 
yourself to PO Box 271, Fayeville 
Station, Southboro, MA 01772 
Only reply which supply all this 
info will be ans 


Dynamite Diana — Delightful, 
delectable, delicious, discreet 
Please send bus cards Box 3832. 


Double or Nothing 
Have you tried it yet? Singly we 
soothe - together we're a 
knockout! Send bus cards. Box 
3833 


White Male looking for attractive 
Female 18-25 for good fun and ski 
wkds. Phone and pic if poss 
Interesting letter. Box 3763 


COUPLES AND BiFEMALES 
End of Decade Christmas/New 
Years Eve exclusive swinging 
private party. Fun loving and dis- 
creet only.Stay awhile stay all 
night. Box 3746 


Young BiWM seeks couple who 
work 3-11 or 4-12, and seek alittle 
pleasore after the midnight hour. 
Lowell area only age or race un- 
important (18+). Discretion 
assored. Box 3696. 
DISCIPLINE -. SEX 
Young Marr. men & College Boys 
of Merrimack Valley Regions, M 
etro Boston, & N.E. Mass in need 
of sexoal diversity and woodshed 
discipline admin by Bi WM Prof 


Enlarger 35mm and 21/4 lens 
along w trays arid darkroom light 
Call after 6 266-0251 


Beaulieu 2008 S super 8 w 8-64 
mil zoom lens plus extras. $850 
Call Steve 277-2629 after 5pm. 


Honeywell Pentax 3/21 spot 
‘meter. $120. Call Steve 277-2629, 
after 5pm 


Mika M2 w 5-3.4/21mm lens and 
21mm viewfinder. $350. Call 
Steve at: 277-2629 after 
5pm.rides 





8mm sound movie camera 
Sankyo XL — 600S/6x- 
Au+ozoom. Carrying case, tele 
condens. Mike, new 8 films. Value 
to $560. Used twice. Brand new 
cond. Ask for $350 or B.O. Call 
after 6 pm 266 — 8587 


ge rs. 2S tis RA ie, 


a THE 


i GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 


i Itt runs til B 


it works 
v Call 267-1234 g 
ae 
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Mamiya 645 1000s, 45mm + 
150mm lenses, CKS finder, 120 + 
220 inscrts, like new, $925 firm. 
876-4658 before 3, 269-4188 after 
9 pm. Ask for Rich 





CANON AE-1 auto camera-Brand 
new. still in box w/warr. cards 
$250. (save $25 over retail with no 
sales tax!) 232-8294 


Super 8 sound equipment: 
Chinon pacific 12SMR camara. 
Elmo ST1200 HDM projector. 
New condition. 344-2380, eve & 
weekends 


2.8 MINOX 110S New. Great 
Christman gift $65. From 9-5 
734— 2300, eves 237-0411 

CANON mf motor drive, fits 
Canon f1. Complete with grip and 
batteries. Call Bill 891-1679. $325. 
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21 mm F 3.4 Super- -Angulon for 
Lica M cameras. Excellent condi- 
tion, very sharp with black finder 
& ‘shade. 354- 0914 keep trying. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS SPACE 
22’ studio, high ceiling. Full dkrm 
2 sunny separate offices storage 
rm 8 min to downtown via tpk, 
$265 htd, avail Jan 1 Perfect for 2 
photographers. 965-6282 or 964- 
6872 wei 


CARS AVAILABLE 
NOW: 262-4950 

Drive to Texas, Calif. and Mid- 
west. No rental or mileage fees. 
Call NOW! AACON Auto, 230 
— St. 86 offices U.S.A. 
Driving to Miami Dec. 7. Would 
like person to help with driving 
and share expenses. Call 277- 
6721. 


Wanted: ‘People oriented photo- 
journalists for new project, must 
be professional quality. Box 3839. 





= 


GM sks rmmt for spac. 2 bdr apt 
- in Allston nr MBTA. $130 mo. Shd 
MAMIYA C-330 camera with 105 96c5"sh "30° Keep trying 
mm lens. 2 1/4 format. 10 rolls it rs 


me ar 6 oe <iaiaiaaete ALLSTON- roommate wanted for 

‘ sublet-Dec. 15 - May 1in 3 bdr apt 
$80 & utilities. Quiet working per- 
son Dean at 787-9089 eves 


Easygoing F to share 3 br apt in 

EAL ESTATE house w 1 M and 1 F near trans 

$125 & util. No pets. Call 254-0943 
avail Immed. 


Complete camera outfit-Miranda 
FVT camera w 50mm lens, soligor 
28&200mm lenses flash filters tri- 
pod cases. Harry 696- 635 6. 














Immediate occupancy. Non- 
smoker to share apt with on 
Female. No pets. 731-3710. 


CONDOMINIUM 


Investment Properties 


gent & responsible. $180. inci util. 
Harry, 723-5158 





GWM, 32, non-smoker, quiet, into 
classical mus. cinema, exercise, 
sks compat. rmmt for Irg sunny, 
quiet hse with view of Harbor. 
Safe area, near T and downtown 
Bost. $1108 util. Carl 569-6642. 
Nd F Rmmte 4 beaut. 2% bed 2 
bth back bay condo. Lge furn 
bdrm full kit. Firepl. Deck brick 
cent. heat/air Good security 356- 
3564 $350. 

Need 1 roommate to share newly 
renovated Mission Hill apt. 
Responsible landlord. $145., 
beginning 1/80. Call 427-0839 
WM 21 seeks Jan. 1 estab furn 
working household or apt in Bos- 
ton area. Im into life work music 
smoke good times and good peo- 
ple. $150? Call before 3 pm 1- 
207-487-5673. (Me.). 

BRKLINE- BRI. Line large 2 bdrm 
apt. in old hs. eat in ktchn, sepa- 
rate entrance, off Rvrside T Nds 
Dvipmnt $350 htd 738-1472 B-4 8 
pm. 


1 GM/1GF sk 1 rmmt for 3 bdrm 
apt in Allston. Close to bus and T. 
$90/mo&utils sec dep. Avail Jan 1 
or sooner. Linda 783-3995 after 7 
p.m. 





. 


QUINCY. Lkg for prof M to shar a 
duplex apt nr T. Half is $145. Incl 
all but phone. Call 9-5 at 421- 
1438. Avail. Jan. Te 1980. 
Housemates wanted to share 3 
bedrm house with professional 
woman 1/2 hr from Boston, in 
Randolph. Abuts conservation 
land. Prefer independent, non- 
smoking professional M or F in 
30s. $200 plus utilities. 963-6511 
after 6 pm Available January. 





REVERE: WM 28 Ikng for respons, 
wrking str WM 23& to share Irg 
quiet 2 bdrm apt for 12/1, 5 min 
walk to stores, ocean & T (15 min 
to Bos). $125. incl rent & ht. Call 
284-0597, mornings til 11 am & 
nights after 11 PM - Bus. phone, 
324-8455, 11 am - 5 pm. Leave 
name & Phone. 

Somerville - M/F str. to share 
large, sunny apt. w prof M 31. 
$130 a month & util. 776-6656 aft 


6 pm. 
fm 
t GUARANTEED »g 
CLASSIFIED § 
It runs til i 
it works. 
Call 267-1234 FY 
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WEYMOUTH ‘SWM seeks M/F to 
share 2 bdrm. lux apt. Avail imm- 
ed. $170 & 1/2 utils. Must like 
music. 331- 3643 nites. 

WATERTWN - - M/F/Cpl to shr a 
bed furn apt from 1/80 - 9/80. 
Close to T, river, Sq, Mass Pike. 
Dish/cloth wash/dry, wood stove, 
mod kit/bath, pkg, back yard. Call 
Rick 923-9170. 





1 or 2 prof rmts for indep hse in 
Wellesley conv to 9 and 128 w/d 
no cigs no pets $103 per mo & 
utils 237-1902 


Looking For 

A Roommate? 
amt Room-Mates, lac. 
He & most experienced room 


mate service. 
HE years serving the - 





Brookline, Back Bay, 
Fens, Brighton, Allston. 


Boston Common 
Realty 
267-6191 
353-1935 


425 Marlborough St. 
Boston 














DATA 
CONDOMINIUM 
CORP. 


Developer of oceanfront 80-unit 
Condominium has sold 77 units. 
Last three units will go to the high- 
est bidder. For information, con- 
tact George McLaughlin or Jim 
Sturniolo at: 


272-7016 
734-8161 
284-5966 
289-7992 
500 Revere Beach 
Blvd. 
Revere 
Massachusetts 

















RESEARCH PAPERS 


THOUSANDS 


ON [IUs 


WRITING, EDITING, SPEECHES, RESEARCH 
QUALITY UNSURPASSED — LOWEST PRICES 


SUITE 500 


51 E. 42nd ST. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 


212-221-6966 








Recons & en en ete 


Brighton: M/E ‘sk M/F for Irg 3 
bdrm nr Oak Sq nr T bus no 


TAPES 





penses. 964-7571. 


smokers. $108& no sec. immed 
ocp. Russ 783-9473. 





TOP $ FOR RECORDS 
Brfore selling your records call for 
the most convenient way to get Room available in duplex in 
more for them. 641-0139 any day Brighton. Inexpensive rent near 
or eve for top $$. bus shops Cnesies. a w/3 
eee are other males. Ca ~ 

JAZZ! 


Call for a free sample of some of 
the finest. (800) 538-9550. 











BRIGHTON - Oak Sq: roommate 
wanted starting Jan 1/80 to share 
CRAIG 26-25 mini recorder incl 3 bdr apt. Call 254-6652 after 5 
recharg. batteries, stand cas. ex- pm 
cit recording quality. a new. soe 
Call late eves. . 547- 31 BRIGHTON - rmmt for Ig 3 bdrm 
+ mod apt AC, pkno, nr T, pool, 
htd, avail., 12/1 or 1/1. Call 782- 
5988 








Sunny spac rm avail immed in Irg 
btfl noncoop hse for prof F 22&. 
Yrd sundk !ndry nonsmoke oprf 
$112& sec mo. 232-7004 bfr. 5. 











BRIGHTON rmmte for large 3 
bedroom modern apt. Air condi- 
tioning parking, Near T, pool, 
Available 1/1. 787-4196 


DRIVE TO CALIF., FLORIDA, 
ETC. FREE! 
e Many other states 
¢ Leaving daily 
¢ All kinds of cars 
Reserve now! 
367-3333 


Brighton rmt to sbit Jan-May Ige 
furn hse nr BC, MBTA. Free prkg. 
Hillside vicn. HHW incl. 170. 254- 
5582. No slobs. 6 pm. 
j 

Available now room in nice 
Beacon Hill apt. Must be clean. 
Female preferred. $158.33 utils 
inclded 723-2958 Keep trying. 




















Ride wanted for me to Denver or 
Colorado Springs. Will share ex- 
penses & driving, Would like Dec 
20 or 21. Call Scott at 332-2595 


after 7:30 pm. ‘ : 
: d : : : F 25 w child, pets, & furn Ikg for F 
DRIVE-A-CAR 22& w wt child to locate & share 
Calif., Fla., & all USA Highest gas Pt. 776-6517. 
allowance. Must be 21 & lic. Leave —————_——_——_—— 
now. 262- 9590. Mission Hill Lg 5 rm apt to share. 
. : Rent $92 mo& util. Close to 
Green Tortoise LA & SF 486 days. transp. Call Henry at 734-2795. 
Hot stops sleep aboard 617-265- wes 
8533 Mission Hill: Person wntd to share 
Ig 2fl apt. in house w/3. others in 
quiet centrally loc. comm. $100& 
util. Dennis 445-5568. 


DRIVE-A-CAR 
to Florida, Calif, etc. some gas al- 
low. Good cars leaving daily. Must 


be 21 & licensed. Call 267-4836 GWM nds rmt to siteai: apt in S. 


End, $310/mo. Call after 5:30 482- 


Riders wanted for Mexico and 1570. 


Central America to share ex- 

ee en ee ae through summer. Close to BU &.T. 
: ee a M/F $212 whole BDRM $140 haif. 

Moving to Cin'ti. Ohio in rented Meat & hot water incl. Furn. 247- 

trick approx Dec 15. Nd rider 4088 

and/or 1-2 rms furn to share ex- 


Kenmore Sq avail. after Dec. 15 





BEACON HILL: Rm wtd to share 2 
bdrm apt. Must be clean, intelli- 








Brookline 3rd roommate wanted 
Wash. Sq. area for Jan. 1. No 
cigarettes, pets, Call 738-7079. 


BROOKLINE 2 prof F sk F 26& 
Quiet, spac, sunny, Col. Corn. apt. 
Friendship, classical music, 
plants. No smk $160 htd Jan. 1 
Ellen 734- 9856 


GWM sks rmmt 25-42. Own bdrm 
nice nghbhd quiet and conv. to 
Brookline on T. Call 277-5908 








Brkline rmt wtd to shr 3 bdrm apt 
in house wt 2Ms. Larg kit. wt suny 
rms & bac. yd. Must be 244, prof. 
cin, and consid. $145. Call 
between 6-8 pm at 782-5863. 


Roommate wanted immed. No 
drink no drugs. $130/mo. Lrg 
Brookline apt share with 3 others 
Call 731-1597 


CAMBRIDGE: GWM sks GM 2 
share 2 bdrm apt. $183/mo. Nota 
sex ad. 492-1273. 


Person to share 4 bdrm apt in All- 
ston nr Harv Sq. Own rm 25 or 
older. $120& share of heat. Call 
Terry 787-0390. 

4th woman for loose veg Camb 
Collect. Var preferences jobs 
schedules interests. Humor re- 
spect warmth. $125 no cats. 661- 
4995 


CAMB nr. Harvd. Sq. resp’ 
wrkgstght M/F shre 3 bdrm 2 
story townhouse $200 includes: 
utils, pkg 2 bths 2 yds dishw frpic 
no pets 661-7539 Fred. 

Looking fora roommate GWM or 
str. Responsible 27-37 to share 
house nr. Wollaston Beach, Quin- 
cy, $175. 471-6339 


NORWOOD M-F rmmte to 0 share 2 
bedroom apt. Pool, parking, laun- 
dry facilities $170/mo incl ht & 
utils. Lascelle 762-9236 or 769- 
6800 ext. 5667 


f° THE sae. § 
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ARLINGTON - Prof F seeks same, 
29& to share mod 2 bdrm apt. 
$150 inclu. ht., pkng, conv. to 
trans. no smokers. 646-4012. 





Gay professional male looking for 
same to share country home in 
Auburn near major highways. 
References Call Butch 832-3842 


FRAMINGHAM 
F Rmmt to share spac 2-Bdrm 
mod Apt. Pkng pool Indry mostly 
furn. Off Rt. 30 & pike w F grad 
stu. $200 includes all. 879-8170. 








Rmmt for 2 bdrm apt in Framing- 
ham. Raquet ball tennis and 
squash courts swim pool. 20 min 
from Pru on Pike. $255 per month 
incl all utils. Call 879-2532 eves 
and work 485-9100 ex 2395 till 7 
pm. 


M or F 20&, Lynn area. $35 wk 
Call Dennis anytime, 581- 3728. 


LYNN M/F shw educ gent using 2 
bdrm apt 25% time or less. 20 min 
bus to Boston. $150. inc tel util. 
Smail pets/cigs ok 581-3467 


LYNN M prof 22-30 to share 2 
bdrm ocean front duplex. Clean, 
spacious, with conveniences. 2 
car garage. 599-0033. No gays. 


FEMALE WANTED 
To share apt. w/M. W.W. luxury 
apt $100 pays all. Near Orange 
Line PO Box 341 Malden, Mass. 
02148 
Roommate wanted. Private room 
in fully furnished house in Nahant. 
10 min. from T. $100 & Call 598- 
6747 after 6 pm 
NORWOOD 1 F rmmt, prof 258, 
mod apt., own bath, $200/Mo., in- 
cl. util. Call Suzanne days 769- 
4120 X162. 








NEED A 


ROOMMATE? 
Anne deBueonos 
will you up. 


536-3139 
$15 Fee, Apartments 
Listed Free : 
if you have a place, 
call us before you 
advertise. 
Just ask for Anne. 











WATERTOWN/BELMONT: 
Hsemate to share large house w 3 
others. Frpice, washer, dryer, 
one Dy a smoke or pets. $250. 
923- 1914 


Watertown: Rmmt needed for 4 
bdrm house. Excell cond., living 
rm, dining m, kit. 2 min to T. Avail 
late Dec. thru Jan. 1. Call 926- 
4992. 

M seeks F to share Apt. in Wey- 
mouth 331-2259 Call btwn 4 & 8 
pm 








NEWTON: Need male roommate 
20-30 yrs old, grad student or a 
working person, 3 bdrm. $150., no 
pets on T. 965-5726 or 969-5522, 
eric or jim. 








FRAMINGHAM 
M rmmt 20-30 to share spac 2 
bdrm mod apt. Prkng pool tennis 
Indry near rt 30 & pike. $162. W 
prof M 23. 879-5722. Keep trying. 


Winthrop F to share 2 bdrm $150 
includ ht & pkg. Nr bus. Porch 
harbor view. 846-0686 eves. 








OH, WHAT A VIEW 
Lynn/Swapscott line: Ocean tront 
apt. Share 2bdrm apt, Irg lvrm dn- 
ing frp! eat in kit prking. Call 599- 
5159 or 284-3728. Leave mes- 
sage 6-9pm. Handy to Trans. 





Somerville 10 min from Hd and In- 
man Sq nr bus ines. 1 F sks 1 or 2 
F to share 3bdrm apt. & $300 rent 
plus util to creat veg, coop 
household. Call 623-7635. 





Female to share apt 2 private 
rooms, share bath plus furnished 
kitchen. Must enjoy music plus 
herb. Call after 5:00 926-5008. 


Roomate M or F wanted for 
beautiful Winchester house with 
lake in backyard! Close to Boston 
plus Cambridge. We want a 
mature, responsible person about 
25-35 who will want to live here at 
least a year. Call 729-0491 after 
6:00. 








DORCHESTER. Neponset Circle. 
1 rm. in 3 bdrm. apt. $75, share 
utilities, 3 blks to T, no lease, Call 
282-2673 eves. 





DOR - Blk male looking for male 
to share a 2 bdrm apt in a mixed 
neighborhood. Must be clean and 
one mo. security rent. $116/mo. 
Call after 4. 825-0884. Ron. 





Dor: M sks resp M/F to share Irg 
comfy apt. Good area near T. $75 
and heat. Avail Dec. 1 Michael 
261-8280 afternoons. 


JAM PL - F23& nonsmkr wanted 
to share Ig sunny apt near Pond & 
T. Gas heat gar bkyd frp! hdwd 
firs. Call 522-3448 


JAMAICA PLAIN room available 
in large 2nd floor apt. MBTA, 
appliances. $100 & util. 524-3268 
or 333-0498 


JAMAICA PLAIN - 3 F seek 1 F to 
share spac. apt on safe quiet st. 
near arboretum and MBTA. $75 & 
utilities. Call 522-4356 


‘JP: 2 GWM sk rmt for sm bdrm in 
Ig cin apt. $100 incl ht/hw on grn 
line. Gd safe area. No sex calls. 
Eves 6-11 Pm, 522-9749. 


Sirvices 
"ANSWERING | 
SERVICE 


BUDGET 
ANSWERING 
SERVICE 


For only $10 mo well give 
you 24 Hr Service 825-6700 






































BUSINESS 


TYPING EDITING 
Call the Professionals 864-6693. 

















Wanted GWM roommate 18-25 to 
share house $50 mo & 1/2 utili- 
ties. Call 933- 7094 between 8-10 
WALTHAM - M or F. Brick house, 
yard. Ige bedroom, pkg. Inde- 
nanan. friendly hsehid. Rent 
$112 mo & util.s 899-2577 or 899- 
2249. 


NEWTON: Prof woman (23) 
seeks: Same to share mod 3 bdrm 
townhouse near T. Avail. Jan. 
Nonsmoker please. $250 & utils. 
244-4045 eves. 


NEWTON - M37 seeks roommate 
to share Ig 2 BR apt. All furn. ex- 
cept 1 BR Prefer F, nonsmoker, 
no pets. $140 & util 964- 1813 
Newtonville: 1 M 1 F seek indep 
resp prof M or F for Irg 3 bdrm 
apt. No cigs or pets. Rent $113 & 
utils sec dep. Avail 12/1 964- 7532. 
Roommate wanted: M or F, 25-35 
yrs — working person — 4 bed- 
room triplex in West Newton. Call 
969- 3826 after 6 PM. $140 & util 
NEWTON CORNER - 5 rm 
$150/mo. & util., conv. to trans. 
Mor F to share with working prof 
in late 20's. Call 332-6069. 





Seeking responsible Male either 
full time employed or college stu- 
dent to share 2 bedroom apt in 
Newton. Starting anytime after 
12/1/79. Must be in 20's & respect 
space. $160 mo inci everything 
except 1/2 phone bill. Must pay 
$160 in advance. No security 
deposit required. Pref. non smkr. 
Call 244-1758 after 9 pm, ask for 
Butch 


Newton one roommate needed 
Jan. 1 $135/mo plus utilities park 
available. Call 969-4860. Ask for 
Dennis. Nice area. 


RESUMES phe cgi 
$16 - 22 page 
(8%”" x 11"), typnenttiine only 
Various typefaces & formats 
Fast Service 
J&C Typesetting 
Brookline 
731-5238 


iy THE BOSTON @ 


Classifieds 


are having a 


PARTY 


department 


Caterers - 
Dee-Jays - 
Supply Stores - 
Liquor Outlets - 
Hall Renters - 
Magicians - 
Performing Groups - 
etc. 








Place your holiday advertising at 
special rates with Rick at 


267-1234 











"WATERFORD GRAPHICS 
Offers fast accurate typewriting 
manuscripts, research, labels, 
envelopes, resumes. IBM elec- 
tronic equipment with storage and 
memory capabilities. Professional 
quality, competative prices. 15% 
ciscount with this ad. 623-7100. 





CALL THE COPS 
Dial C-O-P-Y C-O-P (267- 
9267) for 8x10 color xerox 
copy enlargements of 35mm 
slides when you wait ($1 
each). COPY COP, inc., 815 
Boylston St., Boston (opp. the 
Pru) hours 9-9, m-th; 9-6 fri. 
10-6 sat. 




















COLOR COPIES 
At Copy Cop, 815 Boylston, opp 
the Pru. Dial C-O-P-Y-C-O-P. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Research writing from term 
papers to promotion copy. 
Serveral writers, all original 
material 787- 4648. 

















We organize for efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness in office, home, time, 
travel, library. Call First Organiza- 
tions. 536-1790. 


Need a DJ? Save $ see our ad un- 
der Entertainment. Call Jimmy 
Jay Productions 471-4584. 








Wallpapering painting roofing bt 
an expert tradesman. Free es- 
timate. Call 864-0802 after 7pm. 


eee 
THE », 


GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 
It runs til 
it works. 





LU 


~Call 267-1234 f 
cee ene 





MOVERS 











Piano & Furniture 
MOVERS 


STORAGE & 
BUYERS 


LOW RATES 


24 
HOUR 
SERVICE 
7 Days A Week 


LICENSED & INSURED 


Danielle Movers 
Inc. 
267-4079 








MEADOWLARK 
MOVERS 
Safe, Couteous, 


Lowest Rates 
Large Truck 


661-6831 


























Mahas mover $9hr + gas. 524- 
4177 


Rabbit Transit. Hseholds, heavy 
appliances. Deliveries. Short notic 
okay. 277- 3021 


POOR PEOPLES MOVERS 
Licensed Ins. 522-0826 


Local Movers. Appliances- 
storage-delivery. Same day ser- 
vice. Low rates. 277-4932. 





PAUL'S VAN 
Hoisting pianos, refrigerators, any 
size job — 18’ truck or van. Short 
notice ok. 265-3443 





Moving? Free estimates and ad- 
vice. 864-0844. 


Piano? Miveris. Expert moving, 
rigging. Reas rates. 868-8787. 








Miveris Movers lic-ins. Expert 
piano moving, hoisting. 868-8787. 








STEVE’S BACK 
2 men - all size trucks 
8 years experience , 
Refrigerators and 1st floo# 
pianos. Hourly rates 
648-6190 
AMAZINGLY FAST 
AND EFFICIENT! 
With Pads and Doliies 





A-1 
TRANSPORT 


:¢ Packing 

:¢ Crating 

:¢ Storage 

e Househoid 

¢ Commercial 
e Piano Moving 


547-7676 


DAYS 


ee ee 


(Pee ereresesene 


°N 


HAVE VAN WILL | 
TRAVEL 
Band, Gigs, furniture moved ect. 
Call 436- 0075 anytime. 


Ski house. Ten min to lifts, 
touring, fully insulated colonial 4 


10 additional skiers for extended 


weekends, holidays & vacations. 
Season Dec. 1 to Apr. 20. $400 


per person or $750 per couple. is 


total expenditure including food & 


telephone. Call 361-4431 (Hyde 
Park) 

Bromley - Magic 
ski 


br 2 fpls d-wsh washrdryr, $2500 
season. 617- 924- 5103. 

Ski Stowe Vermont Ski house 
looking for people eager to ski 
Call Peter after 5. 846- 9086 


SKI MT. SNOW 
6 bdrm luxury chalet. co-ed. 1 
mile from Mt. 2 shares left. Call 
Marv 254-5561. 





SKIING 


Magnificent water- 
front retreat near the 
mountains. Southern 
Maine, 2% hours from 
Boston, lakefront prop- 
erty. Available by the 
week or month. Call 
Mr. Furst 267-4079 
mornings. 














STUDIO 
SPACE 


Porter Sq., Cam- 
bridge. Newly reno- 
vated including all util- 
ities. Off street park-§ 
ing. 5 units to select 
from. Can be seen any- 
time including Satur- 
days & Sunday. 


868-7567 











Live-in loft Beacon Hill 1800 sw ft 
$500 + util. Many windos. 
darkroom, freight elevator fixture 
fee 742-2619 


Potter- Sculptor: Complete studio 
on So. Shore. 50 Cubic foot kilm 
Lkg for a person to share. 1/2 hr 
from Boston. $100 a month. Gary: 
934-5884, before 9 AM 


Share non-live in open space on 
Newberry St. has showers and 
dressing rooms. Ideal for yoga 
dance etc. Leave message, 536- 
4641 


FLORIDA 

M/F 2 shr apt in Miami/Ft. Laud. 4 
app Jan Feb M W unem tch GWM 
also int sug about trans rentals 
Not a sex ad. Mike, 479-4464 





SAIL WITH US 
JANUARY CRUISE 


Sail south of Martin- 
ique and north of 
Aruba. Great trip — 
better than last year’s 
cruise throughout the 
Virgin Islands. We 
need a few more 
people for 10 or 16 
days. We've chartered 
two 50 ft. Gulfstreams 
with captains to sail 
side by side. We've got 
6 people — we need 6 
more. Singles or 
couples invited. Fly to 
and sail from St. Vin- 
cent on Jan. 18. 

Howie - 259-9124 











3 United Airline Discount 
coupons. Next time fly for 1/2 the 














STONE PONY EXPRES 
®@ Reliable 
® Large & 
small 
354-2116 








Moving? Call us. 


one mover with truck - 
$12/hr. 
Each additional 
$10/hr. 
. Expert Moving 
. Packing & Storage 


247-8001 


mover - 














Warner £ 


ai Soundtrack Avaiiabie 


if 

ae | 
Bros Records and Tape | 
= | 


RESTRICTED <> 


R UNDER 17 REQUIRES ACCOMPANYING | 
PARENT OR ADULT GUARDIAN 


BLAKE 


DUDLEY MOORE / JULIE ANDREWS / 80 DEREK 


. BLAKE EDWARDS’ “10” / ROBERT WEBBER / °*: 
“ss. BLAKE EDWARDS wo TONY ADAMS. / 


PANAVISION® / PRINTS BY TECHNICOLOR® 


yi 
riqur 


vss BLAKE EDWARDS 
is’ HENRY MANCINI 


* 
An OQRGON ecrures Release 
Thru WARNER BROS © A Warner Communications Company 
1979 Onion Pictures Company inc Ali Rights Reserved 


EDWARDS 
99 








SACK 
CHARLES 1-2:3 
1950 CAMBRIDGE ST. 
near GOV. CTR. 227-1330 











SACK CINEMA 


NATICK 


237-5840 ROUTE9 
OPP. SHOPPERS’ WLD. 


BRAINTREE 
NEMA 
SO. SHORE PLAZA 
848-1070 











ACADEMY TWIN 
EMA 


NEWTON CENTRE 
332-2524 











SHOWCASE 


WOBURN 
933-5330 
RT. 128 NEAR 93 


PEABODY 
CINEMA 
NO. SHORE SHOP. CTR 
599-1310 




















price! All 3 for $90, $35 ea Call 
Dennis eves 933-4390. 


Fantastic value! Airline tickets to 
Denver & Portland, Or. Plus 2 
United coupons. Call 536-1800 


COLOMBIA S AMERICA 
1 week in sunny Cartegena. $419 
incl air fare hotel trans of baggage 
and 1/2 day sight-seeing. Departs 
Jan. 31. Other dates avail. For 
details, call 731-3600. 


CARS AVAILABLE 
NOW 262-4950 
Drive to Texas, Calif. and 
Midwest. No rental or mileage 
fees. Call NOW! AACON Auto, 230 
Boylston St. 86 offices U.S.A 


Discount Airline ticket. One way 
ticket to San Diego. Use before 
. 15. $100 or BO. Call 897- 
9978 after 6 pm. 
Riders wanted Fla ‘Tex “during 
Winter or Dec. 19-26 Return flex- 
ble 3-4 weeks dhar driv exp ref 
avail Box 13 Scar Me 04074 


2 American Airlines 1/2 fare dis- 
count coupons. Call 646- 4325 


1 United 1/2 price coupon $40 1 
America 1/2 price coupon $45. 
Call Robert 247-3338. Don't delay! 


1 Am Airline half fare coupon only 
$25.00. Call 739-2919. 


ISRAEL 


Low Cost 
Flights 











israel Travel Group 





OCCASION MOVERS-Household 
piano refrg Good work. 696-0187 





MOUNT AUBURN MOVERS 
Residential & Commercial 








LARGE TRUCK 
eon acca 
Careful 


pestis i 
Cs Cheerful 
ON | 
() Large or Small 


\~/ 864-0844 * 





¢ Careful, considerate pack- 
ing & moving 

°* No travel 
Boston, Cambridge, 
Surrounding cities. 

¢ Available on short notice - 
24-hr service 

* No job too small or large 

Call 7 am-12 pm 


charges for 
and 








Peor Peo :aples¥1 evers 


expert moving & p ackin 
avy eppliencls Delis. 
ame Day Servee 


Low rate, cic. ins 


876-9290 876-6766 











SHORT NOTICE MOVERS 


Local service, NYC, Philly, DC, 


reliable, experienced. 321-1017. 





Man with Van. 
dependable. 332-7022. 


Reasonable, 








i ey 


BOB'S MOVERS 666-9328, 739- 
2200 x 386. 


PIANOS, CARRY & RIG 
WHITE**ROCK 
Lics & Ins, 24 hrs. 648-8635. 











Black Mariah Pianos. 648-8635. 


MOTION MOVERS—Exp, rel. 
Appliances, apts. We move it all. 
277-0525 





CATCH-22 Van plus 2 men 
$18/hr. 776-6019. 


4 





UPERMEN MOVERS 
Professienal - Careful 
Economical - Large & Small Trucks 
Friendly Persona! Service 


Pianos -Long Distance- Pack ng 
2men - $22 per hour 


731-5719 


Exp. man & pickup trucl $10 hr 
Punctual Weatherproof 547-9365 


HARMONIN 
MOVERS 











HOUSEHOLD-MOVERS 
SINCE 1971 
739-2200 
" We Will Be There 
On Time 





MOVING? 
Trailer & truck rentals, also self- 
store rooms available. Somerville 
call 625-2798 & Cambridge 547- 
7903. 





GOT SOMETHING 
TO STORE 
Self-storage rooms for rent cail U- 
Haul Company in Somerville at 
625-2789, in Cambridge at 547- 
7903, in Medford at 396-9030. 


SELF-STORAGE 
Tired of being hit on the head 
every time you open the closet 
door? Store those things away for 
as little as $9.60 a month. Private 
storage space. You keep the key. 
Call U-HAUL Moving and Storage 
Center, 600 Mystic Valley Pkway, 
Rte 16, Somerville/Medford line. 
396-9030. 

BOB'S MOVERS — 4 YRS 
Fully equip, Ig truck. Careful & 
reliable. 666-9328, 739-2200 x 
386 


ARISTOCRAT MOVERS 
Lic and exp. Lg and small. 924- 
3310. 











CHEAP @ SAFE 
ANYWHERE 
Continental Easyway 


661-8782 
Storage, Packing, Moving 











RABBIT 
MOVERS 


First Floor Pianos 
Appliances Households 
Same Day Service 
Large or Small Truck 
Licensed and Insured 


277-3021 














Moving & Storage since 1970 
e Licensed & insured. Mass- 
tercharge and Visa accepted 
— recycled cartons avail. 
SAVE $$$. 661-0550 anytime, 


ape mR Baca 








keep ringing, 








PAINTERS 














Great painter 354-6088 








Siinc 


Private Ski lessons.Box 3585 


SVEND'S SKI LODGES 
THE VIKINGS 

Be a member of our renovated 
Bl/Smith shop. Fully winterized, 
warm/cozy, cook & full services. 
Full share $295. Half $255. Five 
meals & Swedish Glogg Wine 
$28.50 a w/e. Eat, drink to heart's 
content. Ski B/Woods, Cannon, 
Loon, Mittersill. Call 603-869- 
9794. Svend's Ski Lodges 
Bethlehem, NH 03574. Think 
snow & tennis! 











SUGARBUSH—STOWE 
Friendly, coed, prof group has 
large modern lodge in 
Moretown—$240./share sauna 
plenty hw, 4 baths, frpl 
Dec—April. Call Bill, 828-1831 or 
Dave, 335- 2428, after 6PM 


Friendly Sunaee N H. ski lodge- 
round trip from Boston 1 tank of 
gas. 2 living rms, w fieldstone 
fireplace, 2 kitchens, large dining 
room, 10 bedrooms, & 
bunkrooms, directly across from 
Mt. Sunapee on lake..Looking for 


Okemo Ski Mansion share 
holders wanted. Singles and 
couples. $360 season or Alt W/E 
$225. Sauna, frpl, 1 mi to Mt. Also 
sep apt avail for W/E or wkly ren- 
tal by groups. Xmas avail. Call 
203-743-9964. 


SKI LODGE 
Membership $295. Large lodge, 
near Cannon Mountain & Bretton 
Woods. Call Ira 277-0125. 








N. Conway beautiful chalet Dec- 
Apr to share near lake, clubs, nts. 
2 baths, frp! M-F prof 23-29. $300 
season call John 731-5927. 





SugarBush - Glen Ellen: M&F 
shares avail in ski house. Conf to 
lifts, Irg and lux. Frpl, sunny, 
livingrm. $450 per share. sips 8. 
Paul days 236-3696 eves after 10 
p.m. 492-0235. 


Killington super-lux ski house: 
Forget mobs, cramped quarters, 
bunk beds—Lrg bdrm for 2 avail 
in 3 bdrm, 3 bath house. $715. per 
share+expenses. Worth it! Half 
shares possible. Call 491-0398 


Sugarloaf Skiers: Reliable ride 
needed weekends mid Dec.-Mar 
Share driving, expenses. Call Lin- 
da 547-9695 Weekdays. 


LODGE RENT WEEKLY 
Conway center many open dates, 
rent when you wish, 3 bdrms, 2 
baths, frpl, sleeps 10, close to 7 
mts, lakes. Call John for more in- 
fo. Brookline 731-5927. A great 
ski season is close by! 


Well organized ski club welcomes 
inquiries from prospective 
members. Smail yrly dues, com- 
fortable facilities. 458-8187 


$ ru010s 


Studio for rent. Avail Dec. 1-5th. 
$153/mo. Skylight, gd light for 
painter. No live in. Can share or 
split for 2. 354-6680. 








800 sq private working space 
South End area. Walls and floor 
painted. Electricity and heat $180. 
Call Mario 426-7530 








Tae 


TRAVEL 
FAIR 
828-0200 


Offering 
LOWEST STUDENT 
RATES AVAILABLE 

Boston-Ft. 
Lauderdale 
$149 Round trip 
Boston-San 
Francisco 
$357 Round trip 


Other Agents May 
Quote You More — 
Don’t Believe Them! 


TRAVEL FAIR CAN 
DO BETTER! 

















2 American Airline Coupons $40 
each. 361-1974. 

Going to L. A. ? Round trip tkt for 
sale. $500. To buy same would be 
$590. Call 266-1748. Anytime 
Keep trying 


United half-price coupon. $40. o1 
best offer. 782-8767 
United half fare coupon $30 or 
Bear Offer 236-1264 eve 


to take advantage of f 
soupon. $50or 
1591 


ist weeks 
United half fare 


best offer. Call Evan 267- 





mr Airline Coupons 
50% Off 
American & United 


$29 
617-828-0200 


Ride wanted for me & my boat to 
Florida. Ii! pay all expenses & 
help you drive. Cail Mark 426- 
0101 days, 837-0243 eves/wknds 











Center for Student Travel, Inc 
1140 Broadway, N.Y.C 


TOLL FREE 
800 -223-7676 


“2 fare 
623- 


5 American Airlines 
coupons. $30 each. Call 


1 American Airlines half fare dis- 
count coupon $40. 926-3955. 
evenings only. 
One way ticket Boston to San 
Francisco $150. Must use by Dec. 
15th. Call 479-6487. 


Whe 








EDUCATIONAL HELP! 

| need financial help if: Someone 
could lend me a reasonable size 
loan with small interest rate for 
educ goals ck, cr ref. Box 3625. 
Wanted: Used men's dirty buck 
shoes and Frye or Western boots, 
sa 11-11 1/2. Call 492-4941 after 
5:30. Keep trying. 


‘DIAMOND WANTED — 
PRIVATE PARTY wishes to 
purchase 1 to 5 CT Diamond. Call 
542-4341 between 1-8 pm daily. 


Whorisiors 


nars: series 
approach to 
- Dec 5 by Iris 
healing thru 
e energy Dec 
the answers 
yond methods 
s $25 per $60 
Awareness 
nfo and 








Experiential 
heartsong: a 
singing - voice 
forever you 
movement 

12 
Methods to ge 
Healing Dec 1 
series - 7 
Center 37€ 
Private work 


You 





NOSIS 
-HOP 


Sat., Dec. 8 am, Institute 
for Rational i g for be- 
ginners and those already us- 
ing this skill $10. Call 739- 
5063. Individuai lessons ar- 
ranged 


SELF 
wo 
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Open Sunday 11AM-6PM 
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SANYO AM/FM CASSETTE RECORDER 
Built-in condenser mic, auto level control, vari- 


DER-Built-in condenser mic, sliderule tuning, 
able monitor system, auto-stop. AC line use of 
optional batteries. 


auto-stop, slide volume. AC line cord or option- 
| al battery operation. 
SAVE 3.00 | 

Reg. 52.88 | 





PANASONIC AM/FM CASSETTE RECOR- 


HITACHI AM/FM CASSETTE RECORDER EMERSON AM/FM STEREO CASSETTE RE- 
Built-in condenser mic, 3-digit tape counter, CORDER-Full feature cassette with eject, fast 
VU/battery level meter, pause control. AC or 
optional battery use. 
SAVE 5.00 
Reg. 64.88 


forward, rewind. Twin built-in mics. AC line 
cord or optional batteries. 


SAVE 30.00 
Reg. 129.88 


SAVE 10.00 
Reg. 89.88 




















SANYO AM/FM STEREO CASSETTE RE- 
CORDER-2 sensitive built-in mics, 2 full-range 
speakers, auto level control, auto stop in play & 
record. More! 





SONY AM/FM STEREO CASSETTE RECOR- 
DER-2 built-in mics, one-button recordin - 
LECHMERE’S EVERYDAY 


SANYO AM/FM STEREO CASSETTE RE- SANYO AM/FM STEREO CASSETTE RE- 
g sys CORDER-2 built-in condenser mics, auto level CORDER W/LCD DIGITAL CLOCK-3 digit 
tem. 2-way stereo speakers. AC line cord or control, 3-digit tape counter. AC line cord or tape counter, full-auto tape shutoff. AC line 
| optional batteries. | | optional batteries. cord or optional batteries. 
| | SAVE 20.00 LECHMERE'S EVERYDAY LECHMERE’S EVERYDAY 
LOW PRICE Reg. 179.88 LOW PRICE LOW PRICE 








NCHESTER, N.H. 
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BOSTON AFTER DARK 


RTS. 


“We can release this one! He’s no longer dangerous.” (lithograph) 


Out of harm’s way 


History as art critic, Daumier as agent-provocateur 


by Kenneth Baker 


aricature is not usually high on the art historian’s list of 
concerns. Not only does most caricature depend incon- 
= veniently on transient worldly events and personalities, it 
also presupposes a popular audience; and most art historians 
are by training opposed to the popular. It is also true, of 
course, that caricature is not typically the fulfillment of large 
artistic talents. The grand exception seems to have been 
Honore-Victorin Daumier, the 19th-century French artist 
whose death, a century ago, is currently commemorated with a 
generous show of his work (through December 30) at Har- 
vard’s Fogg Museum. | 
Historians and critics have often used Daumier as a pivotal 
example in making a case for or against the artist as political 
activist. Baudelaire, challenging artists to find subject matter 
in the world they inhabited, had high praise for his friend's 
unflinching views of contemporary humanity and his indict- 
ments of - political corruption. “Look through Daumier’s 


works,” he exhorted, ‘‘and you will see parading before your 
eyes all that a great city contains of living monstrosities in all 
their fantastic and thrilling reality.’ Fifty years later, Roger 
Fry, no less observant a critic, would lament ‘‘what a great art- 
ist Daumier just missed being by his too precipitate moral 
indignation.” 

The embattled character of everyday life in recent decades 
seems to have encouraged a new taste for Daumier’s mode of 
artistic and political conviction. If the events and personalities 
lampooned in Daumier’s caricatures were as alive to us as they 
were to his contemporaries, his work might not hang without 
controversy in an august institution like the Fogg. It is per- 
haps not just the remoteness of 19th-century French politics 
that dulls the edge of Daumier’s art for us. For Daumier’s con- 
temporaries, his caricatures may often have been the only 
images they had of important political persons. Even today, it 

Continued on page 13 
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edited by Janet Ehrlich 





Arts Index 


Film: An Indian winner 
Bugs and Co. 
Carlos Saura 

Theatre: Streetsongs 
Time of Your Life 

Music: Leonard Cohen 
Floor vs. air 
Cellars by starlight 
Classical 
Records 

Hot dots 

Airwaves .- 
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UNDAY 
MUSIC 


Jean Ritchie performs at 8 p.m. at the First 
Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge. Tix $4.50 

Ralph McTell, John Renbourn, and Stefan 
Grossman light up the Berklee Performance 
Center tonight at 7:30 p.m. Tickets $7.50 





CLASSICAL 


The Canterbury Chorus and the Trinity Choir 
feature works of Bach and Mathias at 7 p.m. at 
Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Free 
The Concert Opera Orchestra perform Bel- 
linis La Sonnambula at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall 
(542-3200). Tix $8-$13.50. 


ON STAGE 


The Comedy Connection, Boston’s premier 
comics, perform at 9 p.m. downstairs at Eu- 
gene's, 1001 Mass. Ave., Cambrige. Tickets 
$3.50. 
The All Night Strut is presented at the Boston 
Repertory Theater, One Boylston Place, Bos- 
ton (423-6580). Curtain is at 8 p.m., except Fri. 
and Sat. (7 and 9:30 p.m.) and Sun. (3 p.m. 
only). Tickets $7-$11. 
The Seagull is presented at 8 p.m. at Nucleo 
Eclettico, 37 Clark St., North End, Boston 
(742-7445). Tix $4.50. 
Constant Comedy happens at 9 p.m. at Ding 
Ho, 13 Springfield St., Inman Square, Cam- 
bridge (661-7701). Tix $1-$3.50. 
Landscape of the Body, a John Guare mys- 
tery, is staged at the People’s Theater, 1253 
Cambridge St., Inman Square, Cambridge 
(354-2915). Curtain is at 8 p.m. with a 2 p.m. 
matinee on Surday. Tix $4-$5. 
The Human Voice, a one-woman play by Jean 
Gocteau, is presented at 8 p.m. at the Inman 
Square Alley Thegter, 241 Hampshire St., 
Cambridge (492-9567). Admission $4.50. 
Annie, a musical’ based on “Little Orphan 
Annie,” is presented at the Colonial Theater, 
106 Boylston St.) Boston (426-9366). Curtain 
is at 8 p.m., with Wednesday and Saturday 
matinees at 2 p.m. and Sundays only at 3 p.m. 
Tickets $11-$20. 
The Studebaker Mime Company perform 
today through Sunday at 8 p.m. at the. Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge (479-4499). Tix $4. 
Bosoms and Neglect, John Guare’s new com- 
edy, is presented at the Charles Playhouse, 74 
pricy St., Boston (426-6912). Curtain is 
8 p.m., except Sat. (6 and 9:30 p-m.) and 
rs (3 and 7:30 p.m.). Tix $7. 93- $9.95. 
Snap Shots is staged at the BAG Theater, 367 
Boylston St., Boston (267-8518). Curtain is at 
8 p.m., except Sun. (3 p.m.). Tix $5-$6. 
Dancin’, directed and choreographed by Bob 
Fosse, is staged at the Shubert Theater, 265 
Tremont St., Boston (426-4520). Curtain is at 8 
p.m. with Wednesday and Saturday matineés 
at 2 p.m. and Sunday matinees at 3 p.m. 
Tickets $10-$22.50. 


DANCE 


The Dance Collective premiere Quilt at 6 p.m. 
at the Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 
Boylston St., Boston (266-5152). Tix $4. 


SPECIALS 


Bill Lee, this editor’s choice for most valuable 
emigre, returns to.Boston at 11 a.m. to talk 
about ‘Friendship Before Competition’ at the 
Community Church of Boston, Morse Audi- 
torium, 602 Comm. Ave., Boston (266-6710). 
Free. 

Grunion the Grouch is performed at 2 p.m. by 
and at the Loon & Heron Family Theater, 130 
Prospect St., Cambridge (247-8156). Tix 
$2.50+$3.50. 
Planetary Observations are interpreted. by 
Laura Sheppard and the Helium Mime Show at 
3:30 p.m. at the Modern Theater, 523 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. Tix $3-$4. 


ONDAY 





MUSIC 


The Berklee Concert Band present a fall con- 
cert at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee Performance 
Center (266-7455). Tickets $2. 

Jon English and Candice Natvig feature a 
multi-media concert at 8 p.m. at the Institute 
of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston St., 
Boston (266-5152). Admission $4. 


CLASSICAL 


The Artemis String Quartet offer works of 
Shostakovich at 8 p.m. at the Longy School of 
Music, One Follen St., Cambridge (876-0956). 
Free. 

The New England Conservatory Repertory 
Orchestra play selections of Beethoven and 
Janacek at 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall. Free. 


ON STAGE 


The Belle of Amherst, starring Julie Harris, is 
staged at the Wilbur Theater, 246 ey | 
Boston (423-4008). Curtain is at 8 p.m., ex- 
cept tonight (7:30 p.m.), with Wednesday and 
Saturday matinees at 2 p.m. Tickets $6-$14. 
Saints & Martyrs, by James Carroll, is staged 
at 8 p.m. at the Next Move Theater, 955 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston (536-6769). Tickets $7, pro- 
ceeds to benefit the Playwright’s Platform 
Dancin’. See previous Sunday 


UESDAY 
MUSIC 


The International Dues Orchestra perform at 
8:15 p.m. at the Berklee Performance Center 
(266-7455). Tix $2. 





CLASSICAL 


The Romanul Concert Orchestra play music of 
Vivaldi and Stravinsky at 8 p.m. at the Longy 
School of Music, One Follen St., Cambridge 
(876-0956). Free. 

The Pro Arte Chamber Orchestra present an 
evening of Mozart at 8 p.m. at the Church of 
the Covenant, 67 Newbury St., Boston (267- 
9060). Admission $4.50. — 

Marcia Kravis presents a harpsichord recital at 
the Peasant Stock Restaurant, 415 Wash- 
ington St., Somerville. 


ON STAGE 


The Comedy Connection perform at 9 p.m. at 
Tommy Maher's Showroom, 15 Hamilton 
Place, Boston (426-6735). Tonight is Open- 
Mike audition night. Admission $3.50. 
Sunshine Mime Company perform at the BAG 
Theater, 367 Boylston St., Boston.(266-8244). 
Curtain is at 8 p.m., except Sun. (3 p.m.). Tix 
$5. 

The Belle of Amherst. See Monday. 

Dancin’. See previous Sunday. 

Annie. See previous Sunday. 

The All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 


W... ESDAY 


MUSIC 





The Vassar Clements Band perform at 7:30 
and 10:30 p.m. at Jonathan Swift's, 30 
Boylston St., Cambridge (661-9887). 


CLASSICAL 


The Zsigmondy Duo perform in a benefit con- 
cert for Cambodian Relief at 8 p.m. at North- 
eastern’s Ell Center Ballroom. Admission $3. 
The Emerson College Chorus and Orchestra 
perform Mozart's Coronation Mass at 8 p.m 
at the Church of the Covenant, 67 Newbury 
St., Boston. Free 


ON STAGE 


A Child’s Christmas in Wales is staged at 8 
p.m. (with an added 5 p.m. show on Sat- 
urday) at the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles St., Bea- 
con Hill, Boston (742-8703). Tix $4-$6. 
King Lear is staged at 8 p.m. by the Boston 
Shakespeare Company, 300 Mass. Ave., Bos- 
ton (267-5600). Tix $4.50-$7.50. 

Sunshine Mime Company. See Tuesday. 
The Comedy Connection. See Tuesday. 

The Belle of Amherst. See Monday. 

Annie. See previous Sunday. 

Dancin’. See previous Sunday. 

Bosoms and Neglect. See previous Sunday. 
The All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
Saints and Martyrs. See previous Sunday. 


DANCE 


The Boston Ballet present Tchaikovsky's Nut- 
cracker today through Sunday at the ‘Music 
Hall (542-3945). Curtain is at 7:30 p.m., ex- 
cept Sat. and Sun. (2:30 and 6:30 p.m.). 
Tickets $4-$25. 


SPECIALS 


Martin Mull and his living room appear at 7 
and 10 p.m. at the Berklee Performance Cen- 
ter. Tix $8.50. 

Judy Chicago discusses her exhibition, ‘‘The 
Dinner Party” in a slid@-illust¥atéd lecture at 8 
p.m. at the Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 
Boylston St., Boston (266-5152). Admission 
$4.50. 

The Great American Laugh-Off, 38 hours of 
continuous stand-up comedy to (hopefully) set 
a record for the Guiness Book of World 














Trumpeter swan 


Trumpeter-composer Lester Bowie, whose eclectic, incisive, 
sometimes antic playing was heard at Swift's last week with the Art 
Ensemble of Chicago, returns to these parts on Sunday, December 9, 
when his own, rarely heard, miraculous quintet concertizes at Boston's © 
Modern Theater (523 Washington St.). This is the same unit — with 
such major modernist figures as altoist Arthur Blythe, pianist-vocalist 
Amina Claudine Myers, bassist Malachi Favors and percussionist 
Phillip Wilson — that recorded The 5th Power (for Italy’s Black Saint 
label), which contained the transcendent avant-gospel performance 
of ‘God Has Smiled on Me” and other equally stirring selections. 
Program begins at 8 p.m., admission is $6.50 in advance and $7.50 at 
the door, and the local entry Search, with Arni Cheatham on reeds, 
should be a more than satisfactory opener. 














Records, features the regular locals from Con- 
stant Comedy as well as surprise guests. 
Curtain time is at 8 p.m. and it all takes place at 
Ding Ho, 13 Springfield St., Inman Square, 
Cambridge (661-7701). Donation $5, to bene- 
fit the Muscular Distrophy Association. 


HURSDAY 
MUSIC 


Elvin Bishop appears at 8:30 p.m. at the Para- 
dise. Tix $6.50. 

Dinosaur Annex include selections from 
Strauss, Berg, and Webern at 8 p.m. at the 
Goethe Institute, 170 Beacon St., Boston (262- 
6050). Free. 

The Boston Brass Quintet perform at noon at 
Tufts Medical School’s Posner Hall, 200 Har- 
rison Ave., Boston. Free. 

The Cambridge Symphonic Brass Quintet play 
seasonal music of Bach, Gabrieli, and others at 
the Peasant Stock Restaurant, 415 Washing- 
ton Ave., Somerville. 


ON STAGE 


Automobile Graveyard, by Fernando Arrabal, 
is staged at 8 p.m. by the Galaxy Theater, in 
the Piano Craft Building, 791 Tremont St., 
Boston (267-8139). Tickets $4-$5. 

Mudhead Masks perform at 8 p.m. in their 
new home at 1151 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
(876-8207). Tickets $4-$5, with a masked per- 
son getting a dollar discount per ticket. 

The Water Engine, by David Mamet, is pre- 
sented at 8:15 p.m. at the Reality Theater, 26 
Overland St., Kenmore Sq., Boston (262- 
478C). Tickets $3.75-$5.25. 

The Time of Your Life, by William Saroyan, is 
staged at 8 p.m. at the Boston Shakespeare 
Company, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston (267-5600). 
Tix $4-$7.50. 

A Child’s Christmas in Wales. See Wednes- 
day. 

Sunshine Mime Company. See Tuesday. 
The Comedy Connection, See Tuesday. 

The Belle of Amherst. See Monday. 
Constant Comedy. See previous Sunday. 
Annie. See previous Sunday. 

Bosoms and Neglect. See previous Sunday. 
Dancin’. See previous Sunday. 

The All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
Saints and Martyrs. See previous Sunday. 
Studebaker Mime Company. See previous 
Sunday. 

Snap Shots. See previous Sunday. 


SPECIALS 


John Aristotle Phillips, who designed an H- 
bomb while an undergraduate at Princeton, 
discusses the antnuclear-weapon and -power 
movement at 7:30 p.m. at Mobilization for 
Survival, 13 Sellers St., Cambridge (354-0008). 
Free. 





RIDAY 
MUSIC 


Daryl Hall & John Oates bring their X-stasy to 
the Paradise at 8:30 and 11 p.m. today and Sat- 
urday. Tickets $8.50. 

The Empire Brass Quintet perform at 7 and 
8:30 p.m. at the Aquarium, Central Wharf 
(742-8830). Tix $2.50. 

The I-Tones play reggae at 9 p.m. at the 
Boston Film/Video Foundation, 39 Brighton 
Ave. (side door), Boston. Donation requested. 


CLASSICAL 


The Harvard-Radcliffe Collegium Musicum 
present J.S. Bach’s Christmas Oratorio today 
and Saturday at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theater 
(495-5730). Tix $5. 

The Handel & Haydn Society offer Handel’s 
Messiah today and Sunday at 8 p.m. at Sym- 
phony Hall (266-1492). Tickets $6-$15.50. 
The Civic Symphony Orchestra perform at 
8:30 p.m. at Jordan Hall (536-2412). Tickets 
$1.50-$4.50. 

Joseph Payne features works of Bach, Coupe- 
rin, Duphly, and others in a harpsichord ‘re- 
cital at 8 p.m. at the Longy School of Music, 
One Follen St., Cambridge. Tickets $6. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra feature 
works of Beethoven and Stravinsky at 2 p.m. 
at Symphony Hall. Tix. $7-$16. 





ON STAGE 


Slap Happy, a crazy musical-comedy ,revue 
featuring the famous Stubby Malone, is staged 











Short shorts. 


Joyce Carol Oates loved it and so did the 
Academy Awards people, who gave'it an 
Oscar for 1976's best short film. Now 
Oates isn’t generally our idea of a reliable 
movie critic, but in this case, she wrote 
the book: In the Region of Ice, which was 
adapted by producer Andre Guttfreund 
and writer-director Peter Werner. 
Fionnuala Flanagan (pictured) is 
extraordinary as a nun who teaches a 
college course on Shakespeare and finds 
herself pursued by Peter Lempert, a 
brilliant but dangerously unstable Jewish 
student. The film is stark and a bit 
depressing — it’s about alienation and the 
impotence of faith -- but it’s quite 
thoughtful and well-made, and 
Flanagan’s performance is unforgettable. 
Off the Wall, at the Where’s Boston? 
Theater, is showing it December 4-6, and 
they've rounded out the program with 
Jerome Shore's mordant adaptation of the 
Flannery O’Connor story The Comforts 
of Home, a 1974 short which stars 
Stockard Channing and Graham Jarvis. 
For information, call 547-5255. 








at the Charles Playhouse Cabaret, 76 Warren- 
ton St., Boston (426-5225). Curtain is at 8:30 
p.m., except Sat. (7 and 9:30 p.m.). Tickets 
$7.50-$8.50. 

Automobile Graveyard. See Thursday. 

The Water Engine. See Thursday. 

Mudhead Masks. See Thursday. 

King Lear. See Wednesday. 

A Child’s Christmas in Wales. See Wednes- 
day. 

Sunshine Mime Company. See Tuesday. 
The Comedy Connection. See previous 
Sunday. 

The Belle of Amherst. See Monday. 

The All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
Constant Comedy. See previous Sunday. 
Bosoms and Neglect. See previous Sunday. 
Dancin’. See previous Sunday. 

Annie. See previous Sunday. 

Saints and Martyrs. See previous Sunday. 
The Studebaker Mime Company. See pre- 
vious Sunday. 

Snap Shots. See previous Sunday. 

The Seagull. See previous Sunday. 


DANCE 


The Martha Graham Dance Company per- 
form at 8 p.m. today and Sunday at the Strand, 
543 Columbia Road, Dorchester (282-8000). 
Tickets $9.50-$13.50. 

The Dance Circle of Boston present an eve- 
ning of modern dance at 8 p.m. today and Sat- 
urday at the Suffolk University Theater, 41 
Temple St., Boston (723-4700, ext. 138). Tix 
$4. 

Impulse perform today and Saturday at 8 p.m. 
at the Joy of Movement Center, 536 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge (492-7427). Tix. $5. 


ATURDAY 





MUSIC 


The Killmoulis Ceili Band offer traditional 
Irish music at 8 p.m. at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. Tix. 
$4. 

Ian Gomm performs at 8 p.m. at the Modern, 
523 Washington Ave., Boston (426-8446). 
Tickets $5-$6. 

The Cambridge Slavic Chorus entertain at 8 
p.m. at Cary Hall, Lexington Center. Tix $2. 


CLASSICAL 


The Boston Camerata present Sing We Noel: 
An English Christmas at 8:30 p.m. today and 
Sunday at 3 p.m. at Jordan Hall (536-2412). 
Tix $5-$7. 

Oriana’s Pleasure perform English madrigals 
and Christmas carols at 3 p.m. at the Boston 
Public Library, Rabb Lecture Hall. Free. 

The Zamir Chorale feature Handel's Judas 
Maccabaeus at 8:30 p.m. at Harvard’s Paine 
Hall (864-1328). Tix $5.50. 

The Framingham Chorale Society perform at 8 
p.m. at Grace Congregational Church, 73 
Union St., Framingham (263-9387). Tickets 
$4. 

Judith Kellock, soprano, and Martin Amlin, 
piano, perform songs of Wolf, DuParc, 
Britten, and others at 8 p.m. at the Longy 
School of Music, One Follen St., Cambridge 
(876-0956). Free. : 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra perform at 8 
p.m. See Friday. 


ON STAGE 


Hansel and Gretel is staged by the Opera Com- 
pany of Boston at the Opera House, 539 
Washington St., Boston (426-2786). Curtain is 
at 1 p.m., and Sunday at 1 and 6 p.m. Tickets 
$6-$12. 

Chance Langton Comedy Show, with special 
guests, happens at 9 p.m. at Ding Ho, 13 
Springfield St., Inman Square, Cambridge 
(661-7700). Tix $3.50. 

Little Red Riding Hood, a comic opera, is pre- 
sented by the Magic Finger at 2 p.m. at the 
First Unitarian Church, 3 Church St., Har- 
vard Square, Cambridge (648-0628). Admis- 
sion $1.50-$2. 

Slap Happy. See Friday. 

The Water Engine. See Thursday. 
Automobile Graveyard. See Thursday. 
Mudhead Masks. See Thursday. 

The Time of Your Life. See Thursday. 

A Child’s Christmas in Wales. See Wednes- 
day. 

Sunshine Mime Company. See Tuesday. 

The Belle of Amherst. See Monday. 

The All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
Bosoms and Neglect. See previous Sunday. 
Constant Comedy. See previous Sunday. 
Dancin’. See previous Sunday. 

Annie. See previous Sunday. 

Saints and Martyrs. See previous Sunday. 
The Studebaker Mime Company. See pre- 
vious Sunday. 

Snap Shots. See previous Sunday. 

The Seagull. See previous Sunday. 


DANCE 


Beth Soll & Company present a lecture/dem- 
onstration today and Sunday at 2:30 p.m. at 
Cove Studio, room 202, 295 Huntington Ave., 
Boston (367-0379 or 876-7356). Admission $2- 
$3. 


SPECIALS 


Choices for Women in the 1980s, with in- 
formation on career choices and lifestyle al- 
ternatives, is a day-long conference beginning 
at “9:30 a.m. at Suffolk University, Archer 
Building, 41 Temple St., Boston (723-4700, 
ext. 127). Admission $2.50. 

How To Get Involved in the Anti-Nuclear 
Movement, with speakers, films, and a pot- 
luck lunch, begins at noon at the Joy of Move- 
ment Center, 536 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
(661-6204). Free. 

Holly Fair, an old Cambridge arts-and-crafts 
sale-tradition, happens today at 10 a.m. and 
Sunday at noon at the Cambridge Center for 
Adult Education, 42 Brattle St., Harvard 
Square. 


UNDAY 
MUSIC 


Cindy Bullens, local girl (Newburyport) made 
good (LA), stomps into the Paradise at 8:30 
p.m. Tickets $4.50. 

Pacha Mama play traditional Andean folk mu- 
sic at 2 p.m. at Gypsy Wagon 204 Hampshire 
St., Cambridge (354-7830). 

The Lester Bowie Quintet play jazz at 8 p.m. at 
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the Modern, 523 Washington St., Boston (426- 
8445). Tix. $6.50. 

The US Steel Cello Ensemble perform at 7:30 
p.m. at Harvard’s Science Center, Oxford St., 
Cambridge (492-3464). Admission $3. 

Samm Bennett performs on a wide array of 
percussion instruments at 3 p.m. at the Cam- 
bridge Custom Percussion Studio, 91 River St., 
Cambridge (492-6642). Admission $3. 


CLASSICAL 


Les Fetes Galantes present Baroque music and 
dance at 5 p.m. at the French Library, 53 Marl- 
borough St., Boston (266-4351). Tix $7.50. 
The Apple Hill Chamber Players feature works 
of Mozart, Borodin, and Schubert at 8 p.m. at 
Sanders Theater. Tix $5. 

The Lyric Arts Ensemble featufe works of Bee- 
thoven and Mahler at 8 p.m. at the Maliotis 
Cultural Center, 50 Goddard Ave., Brookline 
(566-3887 or 522-2800). Tickets $3.50. 

The Weston Wind Quintet present a program 
of music for woodwind at 3:30 p.m. at the 
Hirshberg Gallery, 344 Boylston St., Boston. 
Free. 

Lynn Edwards and Edward Pepe give an or- 
gan recital at 3 p.m. at Old West Church, 131 
Cambridge St., Boston. Donation $3. 


ON STAGE 


Hansel and Gretel. See Saturday. 

Annie. See previous Sunday. 

Bosoms and Neglect. See previous Sunday. 
The All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
Constant Comedy. See previous Sunday. 
Saints and Martyrs. See previous Sunday. 
The Studebaker Mime Company. See pre- 
vious Sunday. 

Snap Shots. See previous Sunday. 

The Seagull. See previous Sunday. 


DANCE 


Danceworks premiere ‘Dance Installations” at 
4 p.m. at the ICA, 955 Boylston St., Boston 
(266-5152). Admission $4. 

The Dance Collective presents ‘Quilt’ at 6 
and 8 p.m. at the ICA. Tix $4. 


CHILDREN 


The Boston Philharmonic present a special 
children’s concert of Prokofiev's Peter and the 
Wolf at 2 p.m. at Sanders Theater. Tix $1, chil- 
dren accompanied by an adult are admitted 
free. 


SPECIALS 


Winter Ski Fair happens snow or shine, with 
information on waxing, training, technique, 
equipment, demonstrations, clothing and even 
special foods, at the Weston Ski Track, Park 
Road, Weston (259-9204) 

Chinese Acrobats of Taiwan perform at 3 p.m. 
at Symphony Hall (266-1492). Tickets $7-$10. 
The Art of Black Dance and Music is pre- 
sented at 2 p.m. at the Loon & Heron Family 
Theater, 130 Prospect St., Cambridge (262- 
6767). Tix $3.50. Not to be missed. 





OTHER EVENTS 


For lectures, poetry readings, col- 
lege and suburban productions, and 
live music in clubs, please‘check List- 
ings on page 26 of this section... :.- 
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A scene from The Middleman 


Candide in Calcutta 


Satyajit Ray's Brahmin among rogues 


by Stephen Schiff 


THE MIDDLEMAN. Written and directed by Satyajit 
Ray, from a'story by Shankar. With Pradip Mukherjee, 
Utpall Dutt, and Rabi Ghosh. In Bengali, with English 
subtitles. Through Tuesday at the Nickelodeon. 


street-vendors and shabbier storefronts. The 

alleys are full of garbage; beggars sleep in the 
doorways. And the walls have become a battlefield on 
which an endless war is waged between advertising post- 
ers and political graffiti. In Satyajit Ray’s fierce, enthrall- 
ing comedy The Middleman, we're thrust into the center 
of Calcutta, and there we come upon a forest of clutch- 
ing hands and youthful, barbarous faces. A contempor- 
ary Black Hole? No, merely a flock of university stu- 
dents grabbing at the proctor’s grade-book to find out whether 
they've passed their finals. But good grades don’t guar- 
antee a job. Nothing does. We see dozens of applications 
stuffed into dozens of envelopes, dozens of hands forc- 
ing letters into corroded mailboxes. A smarmy govern- 
ment official, grinning hideously, tells a pair of hopeful 
grads that they must be patient while his administration 
cleans up the mess his predecessors made. Then, no 
doubt, jobs will sprout like toadstools. And when our 
hero, an innocent young Brahmin named Somnath 
(Pradip Mukherjee), finally gets an interview with the 
housing department or the electricity boards or some 
such, he is quizzed relentlessly on such momentous mat- 
ters as the speed of light, the contents of the Ramayana, 
and the chief industries of Uttar Pradesh. Somnath tries 
gamely, but he knows the job is lost when a stern old face 
looks into his and growls, ‘‘What is the weight of the 
moon?” 

Made in 1976, The Middleman is a terrific movie: 
funny, engrossing, and sad, and not as slow-moving or 
exotic as, say, Charulata or The World of Apu. It ex- 
plores some of Satyajit Ray’s favorite themes in exciting 
ways: the search for a job was treated in Mahanagar, The 
World of Apu, and The Adversary; the humbling of the 
aristocracy in The Music Room, Devi, and Distant 
Thunder. But The Middleman carries its themes further 
than many of its predecessors, makes them more immedi- 
ate, hinges them on greater incident, on eccentric, amus- 
ing characters with unusual cinematic exuberance. And, 
for all that, I won’t be a bit surprised when it does dis- 
mal business at the box office. 

By now, everyone agrees that Ray is a great director; a 
new Ray film is always greeted with solemn nods and 
mumbled pieties. But no one goes to see his movies. Is it 
because they’re so understated? There’s no bloodshed in 
them, no car chases — not even the familial screaming 
sessions that enliven Bergman’s films. Ray refuses to 
condemn any of his characters, or praise them much; he 
refuses melodrama and heart-tugging, refuses to tell us 
anything more than we need to know. And so there’s 
nothing here for the Rocky crowd, no one to cheer to vic- 
tory. Ray’s people are fairly ordinary, and their strug- 
gles are rather quiet; they’re real people, rather like us, 
and yet Ray generously acknowledges the mystery in 
them. You don’t go to his films to escape (except, per- 
haps, for exotica like The Chess Players) or to be sent 
soaring out of your seat. In Ray’s films, a stillness washes 
over you; you can hear your heartbeat. And who wants 
to slap down good money for that? 

Even so, The Middleman is rich and swift enough to 
attract an audience — if someone would give it a chance. 
Here, Ray shows us a contemporary India that’s a Yeatsi- 
an nightmare: the best lack all conviction, the worst are 
ie 


C alcutta: dirty-cotton skies, oozing gutters, shabby 


full of passionate intensity, the ceremony of innocence is 
always and everywhere drowned. A generation before, 
no one in Somnath’s Brahmin family would stoop to run- 
ning a business. Two generations before, Brahmins rare- 
ly worked at all. But economic chaos is nothing if not 
democratic, and now the Brahmins are shoved into the 
streets with everybody else. Trouble is, they’re not as 
thick-skinned as everybody else. To them, the dis- 
honesty and venality that are the urban gladiator’s sword 
and armor are not easily won — or easily borne. 

Take Somnath, for instance. Drawn by desperation 
into letting a shady friend help him set up his own busi- 
ness, he becomes a “middleman,” an ‘‘order supplier’ — 
someone who buys goods cheaply and sells them at a 
profit. Along the way, he discovers that the tricks of the 


trade are matters of bribery and prevarication, of find- 
ing a man’s weak spot and going in for the kill. Somnath 
learns to establish dummy corporations and then under- 
sell them. He learns to prize his smart little briefcase, his 
mailbox and his business cards. His lackadaisical step 
quickens, he becomes forceful and even boastful at 
home; we catch him flashing a wad of bills at his vir- 
tuous, adoring sister-in-law. Still, he’s not the stuff of 
which cutthroats are made. To Somnath, business seems 
a silly but glamorous child’s game, a game whose rules 
appear just beyond his grasp. Only when he “‘hires’’ a 
hilariously scummy public relations expert named Mr 
Mitter (Rabi Ghosh) to help him land an important con- 
tract is he forced to grow up and face facts. One awful 
night, the rules become hideously clear, and Somnath 
finds himself racing through the worst parts of town try- 
ing to procure a prostitute for the client whose business 
will keep him from going under. 

The Middleman is a comedy — at times, it even ap- 
proaches farce — but its subject is the tragic inevitability 
of corruption. And though the whirlpool of nastiness 
into which Somnath is drawn may strike American audi- 
ences as the merest eddy, Ray somehow makes his down- 
fall seem terribly poignant. There’s a kind of sorcery at 
work here: without shocking us, Ray gets us to feel Som- 
nath’s shock. Few movies have so subtly captured the 
pain, solitude, and shame of the transition from inno- 
cence to experience, or the quiet horror that a sheltered, 
bourgeois young man feels upon encountering that most 
unyielding of life’s boundaries: the bottom line. Not that 
Ray rages and thunders. His images are never sensa- 
tional, never assaultive, but they're so emotionally pun- 
gent that they leave an aftertaste — not so much of some- 
thing seen as of something felt. Instead of lurid night- 
clubs, hot colors, and steamy bedrooms, Ray shows us 
faces and gestures; in them we can read the schemes and 
scams of a lifetime. Written there, too, are other mys- 
terious things, and the mystery accumulates from one 
scene to the next; it’s what moves us and keeps us inter- 
ested, even though there’s nothing conventionally 
suspenseful about the plot. (Indeed, only once does Ray 
resort to melodrama: the prostitute Somnath procures 
turns out to be an old acquaintance of his, equally down 
on her luck. This is a touch that contributes nothing to 
the film’s resonance; it seems added only to tie up some 
loose plot threads.) As in the films of Renoir, everyone 
here has his reasons, and that’s why Ray can harbor so 
much affection for even his sleaziest characters. His 
people aren't just three-dimensional, they're four-dimen- 
sional: they exist in time, and seem to have pasts that 
could explain their sins — or at least render them venial. 

Besides, who can resist the plump delight Ray takes in 
creating such a gang of rogues? As played by Pradip 
Mukherjee, (who reminds me a little of Jean-Pierre 
Leaud), Somnath himself is bland, troubled, and likable: 
a tabula rasa — which is exactly what a Bengali Candide 
should be. But around him Ray has arranged some of the 
most deliriously hammy actors he’s ever found, all glee- 
fully rubbing their hands and popping their eyes as they 
declaim upon the majesty of business. Utpal Dutt plays 
Bishu, who inveigles Somnath into ‘‘supplying’’ in the 
first place. He’s so in love with his yummy little office 








Singing 
in the street 


by Don Shewey 


STREETSONGS, a musical entertainment starring 
Geraldine Fitzgerald. Directed by Richard Maltby Jr. 
Musical direction by Phillip Campanella. Costumes by 
Bill Walker. Lighting by Sidney Bennett. Closing Dec. 1 
at Boston University Theater. ‘ 


verything about Geraldine Fitzgerald’s solo show, 
F Serco, sounds like a good idea; and every- 

thing Fitzgerald does makes you think of a better 
way to do it. At the beginning of the evening, after reas- 
suring the audience that she is not about to deliver a 
musical treatise on potholes, pooper-scoopers, and 
“automobeel exhaust,” she explains her concept of 
‘‘streetsongs.”” They are, simply, the songs we sing to 
ourselves walking down the street. And for about two 
hours, Fitzgerald sings them, along with songs about the 
street and songs that share the same basic themes as those 
we might find ourselves singing as we stroll. The catch is 
that Fitzgerald is not a singer, though she is a renowned 
stage and film actress. 

So, okay, how good a voice do you need to do side- 
walk ditties? Fitzgerald does fine during a section of what 
she calls “‘la-la-la songs,”’ familiar tunes to which no one 
remembers the words. But she also attempts material her 
voice is no match for: some Piaf, which sounds awful 
with an Irish accent; a mediocre ‘‘Pirate Jenny” per- 
formed without depth or imagination; and ‘Mack the 
Knife,’’ included because the New York Times once sug- 
gested offhandedly that she. sing it. In addition, Fitzger- 
ald acts out these songs in the crudest way possible; her 
ungainly posturing recalls Katharine Hepburn during the 
rehearsal scenes in Stage Door. Her musical accompani- 
ment consists of the sort of piano-banjo-clarinet combo 
usually employed at Shakey’s Pizza Parlors. And be- 
tween songs she chatters incessantly, telling stories and 
lecturing in a way that makes you think of Victor Borge 
and Anna Russell and Bea Lillie — except that Fitzgerald 
is earnest and schoolmarmish instead of funny. Before 
long it becomes perfectly obvious that she should can the 
band and just croak out a short set of a cappella favorites. 

Instead, Fitzgerald persists in displaying all the man- 
nerisms that make her most annoying. She launches into 
inappropriate material, howls in a voice that plays hide- 





and the yummy little elevator that takes hinwup to it that 
his enthusiasm grows contagious. Occasionally lapsing 
into a pidgin English of which he’s obviously quite 
proud, he tells Somnath that a good middleman can deal 
in anything, whereupon Ray himself becomes excited 
enough to leap into a flashback of Bishu palming off a 
real, live elephant. Then there’s the jumpy, 
bald-headed ‘‘supplier’’ next door. His business has 
something to do with shady deals involving deserted 
colonial mansions. But for him, too, this is a labor of 
love: ‘‘A British bathroom is something to see!’’ he ex- 
claims. Best of all is the porky PR man, Mr. Mitter, who 
spends his days cataloguing the vices of his clients, the 
better to use his data against them later, should the need 
arise. But, like all the film’s characters, Mitter has a 
creepy vitality that Ray finds bewitching, and the cam- 
era fairly exults when he pulls out a menacing switch- 
blade — which opens into a handy-dandy pocket comb. 

Ray’s storytelling has rarely seemed so vigorous, even 
agitated. Photographed in a pearly black-and-white, the 
film is full of montages, flashbacks, and symphony-of- 
the-city experiments, as well as Ray’s more character- 
istic still compositions: shots of rooms or brooding faces 
or hallways that seem to conceal some vast secret. And 
when he takes us into the home of Somnath’s family, the 
mood grows hushed. Here there is darkness; the family 
eats by candlelight because the electricity has been cut 
off. Somnath’s father, a weary man with piercing eyes 
and a saddened, Semitic face, is perhaps too sentimental a 
characterization, but he is a figure of such unwavering 
rectitude that he becomes the film’s conscience; appalled 
by his son’s descent, he keeps peering through the shad- 
ows in a sort of wonderment at what his world has come 
to. Here, in the family scenes, the horror and despair that 
have been pulsing underneath burst through the sur- 
face. Directors from Preston Sturges to Milos Forman 
have tied themselves (and their films) in knots trying to 
wed comedy and tragedy — and have usually failed. In 
The Middleman, Satyajit Ray succeeds splendidly — 
more, he makes it look simple. & 


What's up, Doc? 


by Frederick Rappaport 


THE BUGS BUNNY/ROAD RUNNER SHOW. Pro- 
duced and directed by Chuck Jones. Written by Jones 
and Michael Maltese. Voices by Mel Blanc. In the 
suburbs. 


t the risk of becoming the victim of a carrot- 
A chomping lynch mob, let me confess that I don’t 
like Bugs Bunny. And never did. I know, I know: 

it sounds almost treasonous. But somehow, I’ve gone un- 
seduced by this ‘‘wascally wabbit’’ and his smug 
superior pose, his nonchalance in the face of danger, and 
his self-conscious winks and smirks — attempts to make 
his audience gleeful accomplices to his sadistic tricks 
Thus, the prospect of spending 97 minutes with Bugs in 
The Bugs Bunny/Road Runner Show was for me as en- 
Continued on page 10 
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The director in the iron mask 


The sleep of reason produces Carlos Saura 


by David Thomson 


egret and reflection tighten Carlos Saura’s face. 
R ‘Perhaps,”’ he agrees, ‘perhaps Franco brought 
Spain stability and the economic development it 
needed. But at such cost, in lives lost or spoiled.’’ Saura is 
Spain’s leading film director. He is intelligent; compas- 
sionate, formally experimental, and so much a master of 
a rich, dexterous camera style that he makes it seem 
simple. In Boston, we know his Cria! (1975) and I hope 
that soon someone here will let us see The Hunt (1975), 
Peppermint Frappe (1966), La Madriguera (1968), 
Cousin Angelica (1972), and Elisa Vida Mia (1976). 
These days, Saura is the man most able to obtain back- 
ing for a film — despite Spain’s continuing financial cri- 
sis. Yet, in 1958, when he took the script for his first fea- 
ture, Los Golfos, to the Ministry of Information for the 
obligatory prior approval, the official opened a drawer 
and laid a pistol on the desk. “If we allow a film like this,’ 
he said, ‘there will be killing on the streets again.’ ” 
There were four versions of the Los Golfos script 
before it was cleared. Even then, after a favorable recep- 
tion at Cannes, in 1900, 10 minutes were cut before it 
could open in Spain. ‘They were very difficult times,’’ 
Saura insists, concerned that Spanish fascism not be 
underestimated. ‘It was easy only if you were content to 


follow the official norms.”’ If not, it was stifling, danger- 


_ ous, and literally maddening. His films are poised over 


the repetition of dreadful events, rather in the way of 
Faulkner novels. 

Saura lists the forbidden topics: “politics, sexuality, 
religion.’ He knows enough English to laugh at my 
‘What else was left?’ before the translation comes, and, 
in that instant, the taut face of an earnest priest splits 
apart with amusement. He sheds 20 years with a smile, 
and you see the difference between the man and the face 
presented to authority and society. You realize that while 
fascism destroys its opponents in order to preserve a fa- 
cade of demented uniformity, it also provokes the inner 
life — and may thus deserve some of the credit for the 
intricate psychological ambiguities in Carlos Saura’s 
films. 

Saura was in Boston last week, through the agencies of 
Harvard's Learning From Performers Series and the Car- 
penter Center,.for the showing of a half-dozen of his 
films, most of which have had no release in America. Yet 
he owes his prestige in Madrid to the fact that his films 
are shown internationally. Cria! took the Special Jury 
Prize at Cannes, and played here in 1977. I tell Saura how 

Continued on page 10 





and-seek with melody, adopts awkward gestures, and 
curls her lip while delivering her dithering patter. She 
persists in these things with such determination and lack 
of self-consciousness that they become — instead of an- 
noying — in fact, perfectly wonderful things to do. This 
is, as you can imagine, quite a good trick. It begins to 
work with “Danny Boy.” Fitzgerald tells a ridiculous 
story identifying an Irish potato famine as the song’s in- 
spiration. It is addressed, she says, to one of hundreds of 
Irish lads who set off for America hoping to make a lot of 
money and bring it back fast enough to keep their fami- 
lies from starving, and it is sung by the boy’s beloved, 
who waits knowing he may not return in time. In this 
context, this worn-out, sentimental ballad takes on a new 
complexity. And when Fitzgerald throws back her head 
to sing the last verse — something about how happy 
she'll be when he comes back, even if it’s to visit her 
grave — her raw expression of a love stronger than death 
and potato famines is genuinely moving. 

The idea of doing a show based on songs everybody 
knows is modest and certainly worthwhile, but what 
Fitzgerald actually does in Streetsongs is so simple it 
sounds corny to say it: she points out how important 
music is to our everyday lives. We tend to think of music 
as an abstraction, something created and performed by 
professionals for appreciative if uncomprehending audi- 
ences. And the noise level of contemporary society helps 
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tually, we forget that music has any basis in reality; we 
forget that songs are popular because they encapsulate 
recognizable human experience. In Streetsongs, Fitzger- 
ald jogs our memory, taking tunes out of an art context 
and connecting them to experience — a valuable, even 
radical lesson in music appreciation. In the last segment 
of the show, Fitzgerald takes on the role of Mrs. 
Creamer, a forbidding British pub owner and volunteer 
air-raid warden who calms down‘a shelterful of scared 
Londoners by belting out a number called “Who's This 
Geezer Hitler?’’: ‘‘He’s a nahsty little bahstuhd with a 
blahk mustahche/And we don’t want him hyah!”* And as 
the German bombers attack overhead (sound effects, 
sound effects!), this crusty old gal cajoles her charges 
(i.e., the audience) into ever-louder choruses of ‘’Pack Up 
Your Troubles’’ and ‘When You’re Smiling’ — songs 
whose naive positivism suddenly becomes essential for 
human survival. The scene is at once wickedly comic and 
unexpectedly shattering. 

This stubborn! y original show — which began as a 


nightclub act, enjoyed an Off-Broadway run at the 
Roundabout Theater earlier this year, and may be pro- 
duced on Broadway next year — makes for a surpris- 
ingly substantial evening in the theater, despite its ups 
and downs. The musical accompaniment is arranged and 
played competently, though one wishes for something 
more than mere competence. And director Richard Malt- 
by, Jr.’s main contribution seems to be the idea of includ- 
ing a few calculatedly nostalgic numbers, a tactic he also 
employed in staging Ain’t Misbehavin’. I wish Geral- 
dine Fitzgerald would leave the task of singing ‘Pirate 
Jenny’ to Nina Simone, but I’m prepared to accept as 
compensation the fascinating stories she tells about the 
Christmas pantomime, that British tradition whose pe- 
culiar conventions she reports in minute and hilarious 
detail. Apparently, the first half of the pantomime (al- 
ways a classic children’s story rendered as a theatrical 
spectacle) invariably ends with a confrontation between 
Good and Evil, in which Evil seems to get the upper 
hand. And in order to keep impressionable toddlers from 
fleeing the theater in fright during intermission, the vil- 
lain of .the piece would immediately race around in front 
of the curtain, whip off his or her disguise, and sing “I’m 
Forever Blowing Bubbles” or something equally benign 
to convince the kids that everything turns out all right in 
the end. I suppose the rough spots in Streetsongs are 
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Wronging Saroyan 





by John Engstrom 


THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE by William Saroyan. Di- 
rected by Susan L. McGinley. Set design by Laurence K. 
Sammons. Lighting by Michael Moody. Costumes by 
Kay Haskell. With Richard McElvain, Spiro Veloudos, 
Henry Woronicz, Kirsten Giroux, Richard Moses, Will 
Lebow. At the Boston Shakespeare Company, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays through February. 


f The Time of Your Life is, as Stanley Kauffmann 
] says, a perfect specimen of the “‘well-patched”’ play, 
then the Boston Shakespeare Company production is 

a ragged, loosely stitched affair indeed. The BSC has had 
a rough time with its directors this year. First Bill Cain’s 
maltreatment of King Lear; now this staging, by Susan L. 
McGinley, Which scarcely realizes the play’s potential. 
William Sarovan wrote The Time of Your Life jn. 1939, 


when the vogue for the ‘‘well-patched’’ play was at its 
height — plays with no plot, only a collection of vaude- 
ville sketches converging on a magnetic central char- 
acter. In Kaufman and Hart’s The Man Who Came to 
Dinner (1940), that character is the acerbic critic, mod- 
eled on Alexander Woollcott; in The Time of Your Life, 
he is a man named Joe. Joe, young and bored and (inex- 
plicably) rich, spends his day lounging in the seedy San 
Francisco saloon where, except for one brief scene, the 
play is set — brooding, dispensing cash, drinking cham- 
pagne, and ordering the lives of the other characters. 
These include: the proverbial hooker with a heart of 
gold, a talky derelict, the rough but compassionate sa- 
loon owner, a kid who aspires to be a hoofer, and so on. 
The play is a series of interlocking vignettes — Chekhov 
happily married to American show biz. Yet, underlying 
the characters’ jovial, drunken antics, there is a rather 
simplistic moral fable. The one ‘“‘bad”’ character, a vice- 
squad detective named Blick, is shot dead by the derelict. 
‘“‘Good”’ Joe then rewards the derelict with a new revol- 
ver, which he presents ‘‘with great admiration and affec- 
tion.’ And so one dictator ousts another, good wins out 
in the end (through lynch law), the play is over, and 
everyone can go home — but not before a noisy finale, 
supplied by the saloon’s pinball machine, which sprouts 
waving American flags and blares “God Bless America.’’ 
As all this should indicate, the play is an ensemble 
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tween the many parts of the play. And Saroyan quickly 
becomes dull when not exquisitely played. 

How sad to see the same actors who struggled valiant- 
ly against Bill Cain’s misdirection of Lear paralyzed by an 
indifferent director. Kirsten Giroux was the strong, sen- 
sual Goneril of that production; here, she is stiff and self- 
conscious. Richard McElvain, who played Kent in Lear, 
lacks the presence and color for Joe. The only Lear vete- 
ran to succeed is Will Lebow, in what is easily the best- 
written part in Saroyan’s play, that of the derelict. Some 
of the lesser roles are interestingly played. Larry Blamire 
has some bright moments as the Arab who keeps chant- 
ing, ‘No foundation — all the way down the line!”’ 

The pinball machine, however, is the star of this pro- 
duction, answering its cues with hair-trigger precision, 
offering a performance that is rich in detail, strong in de- 
sign. And credit must go to the prop-master, Buzz La- 
Douceur, who supplies such realistic beer and cham- 
pagne that one’s overwhelming impulse through most of 
it is to Jeap onstage and, drink oneself, under, the table. 
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MUSIC 


And he gets 
you on his 


wave length 
Cohen’s Recent Songs 


by Ariel Swartley 
FE or a long time I suspected Leonard Cohen of using 


the music. Poets had lost their magic and song- 

writers had it all, so he sing-songed his verses and 
plunked a guitar in clubs and cabarets, and left his pub- 
lished books at home. He was an older man, playing on 
our susceptibility for a gravel voice, a three-day beard, 
and a minor melody: we were young and easy. A lot of 
his lyrics mixed sex and Jesus — a combination that hit us 
like a psychological Mickey Finn — though it was kind of 
obvious when you knew the trick. But the crescendos 
and the rising scales were all on his side, tangling up 
pretty, throwaway lines with mystery and deep feeling. 
Which isn’t, after all, a crime. Maybe, y'know, I just re- 
sented his attitude toward women. 

In the last few years, anyway, Cohen hasn't seemed so 
much older than I am, and the ladies in his songs have 
grown cockier, I think. (That’s probably the word he’d 
use, too.) Like the rest of the world, they’ ve become less 
likely to accept an assignment as virgin or bitch or half- 
crazy earth mother without talking back. On last year’s 
Death of a Ladies’ Man, the music spoke up as well. Oh, 
the astonishing collaboration with Phil Spector didn’t 
really work — there were mutual recriminations and 
songs smothered alive in the famous wall of sound. But 
Cohen seemed suddenly aware that connotation, image, 
and idiom weren't the property of language alone. And 
on Recent Songs (Columbia) he’s translated this aware- 
ness into action with diligence and grace. 

He’s had help — Jennifer Warnes, who’s sung with 
him before; a wonderful; middle-Eastern violinist, Raffi 
Hakopian; John Lissauer and the gilded curlicues of his 
ice-cream-parlor piano. And did I tell you about the 
mariachi band? You hear it first on “Un Canadien Er- 
rant,”’ a 19th-century song about, appropriately enough, 
an exile, forced by wars and politics south of at least one 
border. The tune fits the band’s stately, swaying march- 
step, but the effect is strange and uprooted — syllables 
break in unexpected places. The nostalgia that almost 
seems built into mariachi, calypso, any marriage of tradi- 
tional and commercial music, is painfully apt, the sing- 
er’s dislocation twice-removed. Other pairings are equal- 
ly appropriate — Garth Hudson's melancholy accordion 
on ‘The Gypsy’s Wife’; Warnes’s multi-tracked har- 
monies that fill “The Guests’ with spirit-voices, which 
may be exactly the guests Cohen’s talking about. But 
there’s more going on than an inspired matching of 








Leonard Cohen 


image and idiom. 

Recent Songs is a collection of exotica, some of its lyr- 
ics inspired, Cohen says, by Persian poets and a Chinese 
text; some visions straight from Vegas; some from the 
Bible; some from heraldry. Cohen’s ragged voice and 
snapping strings still pluck at your sleeves like beggars in 
the palace of his imagery. And it’s still not always clear 
whether he’s seeing himself as deprived or as a holy man 
on vows of poverty. But it’s as though the communion 
he’s looking for and the estrangement he perpetually suf- 
fers are too vast and mystical to find at home. The violin 
that rises at the end of both “The Guests’ and ‘The 
Window’ is as pointed and alien as a minaret; the brave 
trumpets in “Ballad of the Absent Mare” are more for- 
eign than the supposedly ‘Chinese’ story — which is a 
cosmic cowboy myth, and that’s as western as you can 
get. , 
Sometimes I think people who spend too many win- 
ters in the antiseptic northern cold confuse warmth with 
foreign climates and sensuality with sin. Think of Joni 
Mitchell; think, maybe, of Neil Young, or at least of his 
cowgirl in the sand. The smell of piss on hot pavements 
is headier than perfume: pungent things — garlic, sweat, 





fly-blown cheese — nore Gnipting thant forbidden fruit. 
For Coheg, there is high mystery in what he calls “the 
rages of fragrance’ and myth.in the mouth, or literally, 
on the tongue, of the god: “‘Oh bless the continuous stut- 
ter/Of the word being made into flesh.’’ 

Which is not so different, after all, from the old sex- 
and-Jesus combination — though, in the beautiful out: 
landishness of Recent Songs, that seems like only one 
among many mystical fusions of opposites: horse and 
rider, host and guest, faithful traitor. Or maybe it’s just 
that he’s putting it more subtly now. 

A ghost climbs on the table 
In a bridal negligee 
She says, My body is the light 
My body is the way 
I raise my arm against it all 
And | catch the bride’s bouquet 
Whatever the case, ‘The Gypsy’s Wife’ goes quoting 
scripture with a-vengeance. 

Sometimes, though, I think Cohen's choices come 
from darker, simpler sources: Spaniards and Persians 
both have shut their women in walled gardens and pro- 
tected them with duennas and the veil. But that would be 
taking Recent Songs too literally, believing there’s no 
irony when Cohen swears that ‘’. . . on battlefields from 
here to Barcelona/I’m listed with the enemies of love.’’ 
Though Death of a Ladies’ Man catalogued the gory side 
of liberation — the monstrous greed of womén, the 
dreary earnestness of men — Cohen’s current lyrics tend 
to squirt meanings all over when you try to nail them 
down with a single interpretation. 

In romance, in the movies, in the land of song, a kiss is 
just a kiss — to Cohen it’s worlds within worlds. And Re- 
cent Songs moves slowly enough for him to explore them 
all: weeks between an adjective and the noun it modi- 
fies, years from one verse to the next. Still, you can learn 
to love the speed. It’s not as if Cohen’s real-life cabaret 
doesn’t have its star turns, tightrope walks, and bits of 
humor. ‘‘Remember when the scenery started fading,’’ he 
sings to the honky-tonk twinkle of an electric piano in 
“The Smoky Life.” “I held you ‘til you learned to walk 
on air’’/(Now Warnes comes in with some ooh oohs) ‘So 
don’t look down, the ground is gone/There’s no one 
waving, anyway ....” Jacques Brel was never quite so 
bitterly funny; Randy Newman not half so intimate. 
Cohen's one successful romance is with solitude and it 
makes a dreary cut. For the rest, he’s got what Blondie 
might call a standard issue of the Union City Blues; but 
he examines power, passion, and whatever coin and 
counterfeit is passed between the sexes with such care 
that any coupling seems huge and heavy with impli- 
cation. Eventually marriage in these songs seems like 
some esoteric metaphor, abandonment a symbol of some 
profound and unimaginable betrayal. 

And then again, a kiss is just a kiss. His darling says 
“Leonard, just let it go by,”’ and he does. And the album 
ends on the fondly hoky note of a campfire song, or a 
fade into the sunset, while the mariachi players come in 
wailing for that final chorus, reminiscent of carnival time 
in the border village, or dinner at your local Acapulco 
room. Either way, the memories are nothing but good. 
And whatever honorable detachment Cohen was look- 
ing for among the mystics and the safely foreign orders, 
whatever balance between desire and impermanence, be- 
tween taking it easy and taking it on the run — he finally 
found it back at home. It was a woman that told him, too. 





Disco: To be 
or not to be 


by Mike Freedberg 


hatever the future of disco, dancers on club 
floors no longer shape it exclusively. Since the 
rise of disco radio, most of the music has been 


geared to this new audience, with floor-action demoted to 
secondary importance. By 1975, the beginning of classic 
disco, producers had learned to balance rhythm and vo- 
cals, though an important minority had continued to em- 
phasize rhythm. Radio disco has upset the balance: the 
new floor-action songs are weighted against their vo- 
cals, and the new radio songs underplay or break the 
flow of the rhythm. Of four popular mainstream disco 
albums, Suzi Lane’s Ooh, La La (Elektra), Gloria Gay- 
nor’s | Have a Right (Polydor), and Deborah Washing- 
ton’s Love Awaits (Ariola) reflect radio’s impact; only 
Donna Summer's ‘‘On the Radio’ and ‘No More 
Tears’’/’‘Enough Is Enough,” the new cuts on her Great- 
est Hits Volume One & Two — On the Radio (Casa- 
blanca), work within the balanced disco style. 

During the first years of floor disco (1973-75), songs 
usually reached their peaks with long percussion breaks 
taken at furious tempos and performed mostly by men, 
while alongside a female voice (or voices) whispered tag 
lines in silvery tones (Silver Convention's ‘‘Fly Robin 
Fly” and Penny McLean’s ‘‘Lady Bump”’ summed up this 
style.) But even at the height of the percussion period, 
Gloria Gaynor, Labelle, 
brought dancers to the peak through their singing. As 
Gaynor, Labelle, and Summer spawned a whole flock of 
female peak-players (Loleatta Holloway, Karen Young, 
Candi Staton, and such Broadway-to-Hollywood styl- 
ists as Shirley Bassey and Barbra Streisand), the overrid- 
ing style emerged in which women vocalists liberated 
dancers by displaying their own liberation (what disco 
fans called “acting up’’) while rhythm men encouraged 
them with light percussion and cheerful sound-effects 


_ tiffs. This period (1975-'77) didn’t last long before the 
i: yoice-rhythm balance tipped back toward rhythm. Pro- 


ducer Giorgio Moroder’s pioneering translation of sever- 


and then Donna Summer - 


al decades of boogie into surprisingly bristly electronic 
dialects had perfectly matched Summer’s playful show- 
ing off. But by 1977 other European or Euro-influenced 
disco-makers (Cerrone, Boris Midney, Thor Baldursson) 
were applying Moroder’s methods to records (Supernat- 
ure, Beautiful Bend, Metropolis) in which voice was once 
again shoved aside. Nor were more traditional boogie re- 
leases uninfluenced by this return to instrumentalism. 
Mobile DJs serving house-party crowds (in the New 
York City area especially) devised a system of segueing 
the rhythm breaks from a series of songs into one long, 
voiceless rhythm track that came to be known as “’B (for 
boogie) beat.’’ (Soon DJs reversed the process by emcee- 
ing on top of their B-beat, rapping to it — as in the 
Sugarhill Gang’s current No. 1 hit, “Rapper’s Delight.’’) 

The transference of disco from floor to radio, which is 
now complete, meant still further changes. First, radio- 
disco programing dispensed with floor disco’s order of 
alternating peak songs with rhythm-sustaining ‘‘glide”’ 
or ‘flow’ songs; it substituted the established radio or- 
der of playing songs from a list without regard to how 
they relate to one another. Disco albums tried to adjust to 
radio's method of popularizing: the vocals are usually 
smoothed out, almost easy-listening, in pursuit of the 
more passive participation of a radio audience. Rhythm- 
centered cuts, on the other hand, are now considered 
good only for floor action and dispense almost entirely 
with vocals, edging close to B-beat. (Kat Mandu’s ‘The 
Break” is the prime example.) 

Thus Deborah Washington’s “World of Pain’ is 
radio-disco because her testifying vocal is deflated by a 
multitude of sound-effects and a rhythm break at the end 
of the song that is cut off swiftly. Likewise, Suzi Lane’s 
combo of ‘Givin’ It Up’’/‘’No One Home in the City” 
and ‘Free Me” change tempo too abruptly for rhythm 
flow, and they are sung in a deadpan, diffuse soprano 
that is more reflective than visceral. That such songs 
could be included on an album directed at disco fans in- 
dicates that in the radio era it is not enough that a singer 
bring dancers to peak. The ability to sing in diverse 
moods and speeds, a characteristic of the live-perform- 
ance era of black music, counts again. 

This diversification complicates what-had once been a 
marvelously simple style. In Gloria Gaynor’s ‘‘Don’t 
Stop Us’ and “You Took Me in Again’ producer Dino 


- Fekaris rejects the almost a cappella call of Gaynor’s 
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Still dancin’: Dortna Summer 
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BY STARLIGHT 


Long time 
between gigs 


by James Isaacs 


he first time the James Williams Quartet played 
together, last April at Normandy Sound, in War- 
ren, RI, the result was Everything | Love (Con- 
cord Jazz), a lucid collection of three trimly bopping 
standards, a pair of swelling ballads, two entrancing, 
Wayne Shorteresque Williams originals, and a sultry 
R&B oldie. The second time pianist-composer Wil- 
liams’s group met, on the last Sunday in November, at 
Lulu White’s, a regrettably slim but rapt gathering heard 
them amplify some of the album’s selections and rally 
around their additional, imaginatively chosen repertoire. 
In the extended interregnum, the members of the sel- 
dom-heard band have hardly been discouraged. Wil- 
liams, a 28-year-old Memphis native who came to Bos- 
ton almost six years ago to teach at Berklee, has seen 
much of the world with Art Blakey’s Jazz Messengers, 
whom he joined in October, 1977. Tenor- and soprano- 
saxophonist Bill Pierce, who also grew up in Tennessee 
before moving to Boston, is a Berklee instructor who fre- 
quently gets in his licks on the local front (the former 
Stevie Wonder sideman is also heard on the auspicious 
debut LP of Springfield pianist-composer Art Mathews): 
Bassist Dennis Irwin is Williams’s fellow rhythm-sec- 
tion mate in the Messengers (founded in 1954 by the 
blazing drummer Blakey, and far and away jazz's senior 
small group), while the redoubtable Billy Hart, the erst- 
while Herbie Hancock, McCoy Tyner, and Stan Getz 
drummer who is treated with a kind of guest-artist defer- 
ence in the Williams quartet, has been free-lancing with 
New York’s elite for years. 


Stuart Rosner 





James Williams 


To front this line-up nightly for the next couple of 
years is the stuff that Williams’s dreams are made of, and 
though he concedes that the possibility of eventually re- 
taining the Everything I Love personnel is remote, full- 
time future leadership is not. “I have some specific peo- 
ple in mind, and each of the guys is an exceptional musi- 
cian,’ said Williams during a break at Lulu’s. ‘’Bill Pierce 
is one of those guys, and I’m thinking of (reedman) Bill 


Easley and (bassist) Sylvester Sapd (Bak Mzgiime 
Memphis friends who played on Williams*s first solo al- 
bum, Flying Colors, issued last year by Zim). Then there 
are a couple of guys I know from Boston, (bassist) John 
Lockwood and (drummer) Vinnie Johnson, and I'd like to 
work with Dennis (Irwin). And I'd certainly like to work 
with Billy Hart. I'll be making another record in the 
spring, and some of those people will be on it.’’ 

Williams, who will soon be off for a six-week Califor- 
nia stay with the Messengers, is the latest in a distin- 
guished line of pianist-composers whose talents have 
been nurtured at the Blakey academy. Among his illus- 
trious predecessors are Horace Silver, the late Bobby 
Timmons, Cedar Walton, Keith Jarrett, George Cables 
and Joanne Brackeen. Like Silver and Timmons, Wil- 
liams is an able, if not dazzling technician whose solos at 
medium and up tempos are unfailingly swinging and im- 
bued with the blues. Like Walton, to whom he is fre- 
quently but not entirely accurately likened, he shows a 
deft touch in the right hand, a well-defined melodic 
sense, and a post-bopper’s loose-limbed feeling for the 
time. Although he cites the late Wynton Kelly, Tommy 
Flanagan, and fellow Memphis native Phineas Newborn 
Jr. among others as pianistic influences, Williams's ring- 
ing chordal voicings and densely textured arpeggios at 
Lulu’s also recalled the early McCoy Tyner. 

Despite inadequte afternoon rehearsal (Irwin and Hart 
were caught in holiday traffic), the Williams quartet was 
surprisingly cohesive, although the prevalent format of 
the program (theme/saxophone solo/piano solo/bass 
solo/‘fours”’ or drum solo/theme) was predictable. As is 
often the case in live performance, the material was 
stretched out (five tunes in a 70-minute first set) and ren- 
dered more vigorously (tempos, volumes) than on the al- 
bum. Curiously, no less than five photographers — or 
about eight percent of the house — were snapping away 
simultaneously, prompting one to mull over whether 
someone on the bandstand was either about to sign a 
lucrative free-agent deal with the Red Sox or privy to 
classified information on Iran. 

Following a medium-bounce opener of the attractive 

Continued on page 12 





Giulini’s spirit and the Juilliard’s 


by Lloyd Schwartz 
T he distinguished conductor Carlo Maria Giulini 


returned to Boston for the first time since he re- 

placed Zubin Mehta last year at the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. The 65-year-old disciple of Toscanini 
(they met in 1951) has had his major successes in opera, 
as principal conductor at La Scala and the Rome Opera 
House. His 1955 Traviata (La Scala), with Maria Callas 
and staging by Visconti, became an instant landmark; his 
Nozze di Figaro (Rome), also with Visconti, may have 
been the single greatest opera production I’ve seen. His 
Don Carlo was the first virtually complete recording of 
Verdi's epic, and his Verdi Requiem remains a signifi- 
cant achievement. His seriousness in symphonies, espe- 
cially as principal guest conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony (since 1969) and in his many recordings with the 
Philharmonia, has earned him praise and devotion as well. 

Exceptions, of course, have been taken. Ten years ago, 
Michael Steinberg’s notorious review of Giulini’s 
Brahms Fourth with the BSO (‘‘raging and overwrought 

. crazed dislocation of tempo ... opportunism and 
meretricious vulgarity’) nearly resulted in the Globe 
critic’s being blackballed from Symphony Hall. How- 
ever, few others, regardless of their reactions to specific 
performances, have questioned Giulini’s musical integ- 
rity or sincerity. So it’s not hard to see why the BU Cele- 
brity Series had a sellout on its hands last week, espe- 
cially with a program consisting of such a popular work 
as the Beethoven Pastoral and such an endearing one as 
the Dvorak Seventh. The resulting and characteristic 
mixture of beauty and boredom, spirituality attempted 
and spirituality achieved, probably won't be heard 
around here again in the near future. 

The LA Philharmonic has certainly become an im- 
pressive orchestra. The overall sound is lighter in timbre 
than the BSO’s, with a brightly focused yet round violin 
tone (nowhere near the BSO’s mellowness), but at the 
samé time bottom-heavy, with 12 cellos and 10 basses of - 
ten pushed for all they’re worth (grotesque in some sec- 
tions of the Pastoral). At times there seemed to be noth- 
ing in the middle. The winds lacked some of the color of 
the BSO principals (though there was impressive play- 
ing). But the horn section (William Lane and John Cer- 
minaro, co-principals) was more eloquent, warmer than 
the BSO’s. If there were problems, the fault could not be 
said to lie in the orchestra. ; 

In the first movement of the Pastoral, Beethoven's 
marking says (italics mine), ‘‘ Awakening of cheerful feel- 
ing’; the third movement describes a “merry gather- 
ing’; the last, “Happy, thankful feelings after the 
storm.” Is there a more pleasant, cheering work in Bee- 
thoven, in symphonic literature? You wouldn't have 
known it if you hadn’t read the program notes. The tem- 
pos were very, very slow, the textures very, very heavy 
(with all the basses). Those tempos might have sug- 
gested Klemperer, the LA Philharmonic’s most distin- 
guished conductor (1933 to 1939). But the slowness of 
Klemperer’s recording of the Pastoral (with the Philhar- 
monia) is startling rather than oppressive. His deliberate 
yet flowing pace serves to liberate the textures, to make 
them more transparent, whereas Giulini thickened them 
with intensity. In the Scherzo, Klemperer is even slower 
than Giulini (slower than anybody!), but the Trio has a 
kind of bumptious, foot-thumping rustic charm, which 
is exactly the point, and the whole movement seems not 
longer but bigger. Giulini’s Scherzo sounded drilled, al- 
most military. Although the horn solo was thrilling, the 


character of the movement was as close to ‘merry’ as the 
Napoleonic Wars. Klemperer’s slow tempo has strategic 
purpose, too: it makes the eruption of the storm a stu- 
pendous surprise. Giulini captured the ominousness of 
the impending storm, but it was hardly a surprise after 
the grim Scherzo. The ‘happy, thankful feelings’ after- 
ward began in touching simplicity, then bogged down 
hopelessly. Phrases sqeezed out, sagged with distension. 

Not that there weren't passages of great beauty and 
persuasiveness. The crescendo at the beginning of the 
first movement's development section conveyed tre- 
mendous force and excitement. The opening of the An- 
dante was memorably, glamorously silky. In fact, one 
had to be careful not to confuse Giulini’s seriousness 
with intellect. Rather, it was more a somber capitulation 
to the senses — indulging them without enjoying them. 
So that after the initial sheen of each new section, there 
was little that was lively enough to maintain interest. 
Only a week before, Edo De Waart led the BSO in a lean, 
lilting, forward-moving Eroica, full of variety, sponta- 
neity, and color. It seemed the opposite of a Klemperer 
performance (and it lacked Klemperer’s ultimate pro- 
fundity). Yet its vitality was closer to Klemperer than 
Giulini’s precious ponderousness ever got. 

Similar qualities infected the Dvorak Seventh. The 
great performance of that, recorded by Vaclav Talich 
with the Czech Philharmonic in the ‘30s (when it was 
known as Dvorak’s Second), is all earth and air — exu- 
berant, witty, and touching. You never know what's go- 
ing to come next, and yet what does come next always 


feels inevitable and right. With Giulini, either you knew 
too well what was going to come next, or what did had no 
connection with what came before. The pastoral inter- 
lude in the Scherzo, for example, ought to feel like a run- 
away romp in the woods during a country dance. Giulini 
gave us no romp, and no dance either. Dvorak and Bee- 
thoven had both begun to sound like the familiar but 
anonymous Middle European composer of the later 19th 
century. 

The rewards in the Dvorak, however, were greater 
than in the Beethoven. The end of the Poco adagio dwin- 
dled and faded into sublime invisibility, and the entire 
last movement seemed roomier, with greater contrast be- 
tween the intense first theme and the relaxed second. 
When the home key of D minor finally broke into major, 
it carried with it a quality of spiritual conviction that 
Giulini seemed to be trying too hard to achieve too much 
of the time everywhere else. 

+ + * 

One of the season’s major events is the Juilliard’s six- 
part cycle of the Beethoven string quartets. (The next in 
the series is January 6.) The surprise at their second con- 
cert was the obscure Quartet in F major, Op. 14, no. 1 — 
Beethoven's own transcription of his Sonata in E major 
of the same opus number. Beethoven generally didn’t like 
transcriptions, and complained to his Leipzig publishers 
about the ‘unnatural mania” at the time for transferring 
‘pieces for the pianoforte to string instruments, which in 
every way are so different.’’ With his own sonatas, he 
felt, ‘not only would whole passages have to be omitted 
or entirely rewritten, but further additions made” — a 
“stumbling block” that could be overcome only by ‘the’ 
master himself, or at least one possessing the same skill 
and inventive power.’ His sole capitulation to the con- 

Continued on page 12 
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The Juilliard String Quartet 
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COMMODORES Midnight Magic 
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Selected by Kit Rachlis, Boston Phoenix Music Editor 





1) Broken English (island) — Marianne Faithfull § 
This comes out of nowhere — who thought we'd hear from @ 
Faithfull again? And who thought she'd speak with such rav- 
aged eloquence? A message from hell that cuts, scares, and 
accuses. 

2) The Whole Wide World (Stiff) — Wreckless Eric 
With Epic Records passing on its option, Stiff is going it 
alone with Eric's first domestic release. Eric has the voice ot- 
a cur eon-and the heart of a rock i, and this is the 
‘best rar te you can find. 8 
3) Rapper's Delight (Sugarhill, 12-inch single) — Sugar- 

hill Gang. I've been waiting for this to wear thin, and it hasn't 

yet. | think it's the non-stop beat (direct from Chic), but it’s 
also the pop-poetic brilliance of the rap — verbal fireworks J 
that illuminate, leave a momentary afterimage and disap- & 
pear, only to be followed by another burst of color and jive. sam. 
4) Downhome Rockabilly (Sun) — Sleepy LaBeef... « 

aBeet dives head-first into rock history — a history in 

ich he was once a-mifior — ‘and comes out 
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Cory Daye 
CORY AND ME 
(New York International) 


MACHINE 
(Hologram) 


r. Buzzard’s Original Savannah Band could 
Di given disco as many fresh kinks as 

Sly and the Family ‘Stone’s Stand! gave 
soul 10 years ago.’Sly tied together strands of Jimi 
Hendrix, James Brown, and Otis Redding. August 
Darnell, Dr. Buzzard’s lyricist, masterminded a 
party-style that could be called Art Deco meets 
ballroom-disco. The nostalgic but unsentimental 
twists in the music worked for one Dr. Buzzard 
album, then fell apart on the second, along with 
the band. Lead vocalist Cory Daye is now car- 
rying that style forward with her first solo record, 
Cory and Me. Replacing Darnell’s keer: ear for 
late-model and antique-dance rhythms is producer 
Sandy Linzer’s and arranger Joe Delia’s. Cory and 
Me goes easy on. Buzzards moral and social pro- 
nouncements, —. but remember that Sly Stone’s 
populist rhetoric echoed away while his rhythm 
fusions nurtured American disco. 

“Only two songs on Cory and Me are outright 
disco, and, instead of wringing every drop of sweat 
from the band for the Hit Arrangement, Daye and 
Linzer casually toss off ‘‘Green Light’’ and “Pow 
Wow.” This is no small feat, when the disco num- 
bers are knockouts, saved from anaesthetic thump. 
In the intro to “Green Light,’” a rhythm guitar 
burbles under slinky bass drum waves and syn- 
thesizer spray, so that the song lifts away from the 
ground-beat — buoyed up by broad male choruses 
and thin electronic whispers of ‘green light, green 
light’’ — until Cory Daye swings in with her know- 
ing, seductive voice: ‘Once upon a time, I loved 
the boy next door.’’ Through the exotic elec- 
tronics that follow, Daye is a,native guide, her 
vocal running ahead of the beat, light and under 
control. When she sings about Be-Bop Betty, she 
could be describing herself: ““She’s a transparent 
fool, you wish you could be so cool.”’ 

The lyrics of ‘Pow Wow” are marginal word- 
hooks — a woman pleading to make up with an in- 
jured male ego — but Daye conveys her penance 
with such professional cool that the heat is all in 
the music. A ‘‘shee-bop-shee-bop” break halfway 
through the song opens up into a honking tenor 
sax charge that is goosed by a Mar-Kays-style 
trumpet riff and topped off with a dozen pseudo- 
Indian war whoops. 

The lyrics of “Wiggle & A-Giggle All Night’ 
show both the charm and the glibness that result 
from Cory and Me's blend of show biz, nostalgia, 
and funky sex: ‘I met this crazy guy from Texas, 
said his/Father was a Mexican, his mother was the 
purest Cherokee/It was the little part of her in him 
that made him/Such an Indian, but he was all 
American to me.” This jive speeds past on Daye’s 
saucy voice, but evaporates like amyl vapors. At 
least producer Linzer recognizes that whimsical 
lyrics can’t sustain an entire retord: the restless 
R&B piano on ‘‘Be Bop Betty, the tangoing voice 
‘tracks on “Rhythm Death,” and the laser-bright 
rock guitar that kicks off ‘Keep the Ball Rolling” 
bolster what would otherwise pass for con- 
fections. The only complete washout is the plod- 
ding and campy-romantic “Rainy! Day Boy.’* 


. The delicate stylistic invéritions of Cory and ‘Me: 


could also prove as hard to maintain as did_Sly 
Stone’s. Daye does not write songs, and, despite its 
emphatic personality, her record polishes but does 
not elaborate the work of Dr. Buzzard’s. As good 
as it is, Cory and Me seems like an affectionate, 
clever cop from August Darnell, whose biggest 
score since leaving Dr. Buzzard has been ‘‘There 
But for the Grace of God Go I,”’ a lyric he wrote for 
the disco group Machine. Machine’s first album, 
produced by Darnell, is primarily a setting for this 
one gem. If funk covers sex in the bedroom and 
disco is about its social trappings, then ‘Grace of 
God” is a rarity — a disco pronouncement on teen- 
age rebellion. Its rock ‘n’ roll plot derives from 
songs by Lou Reed and Garland Jeffreys: this time 
it's disco that saves a sheltered female fan. 
Darnell’s lyrics speak his brand of hipster patter: 

“Carmen starts to bawl, bangs her head to the 
wall/Too much love is worse than none at all.’’ 
Darnell is provocative enough to have had a line 
from ‘’Grace of God’’ — about moving away from 
blacks, Jews, and gays — censored for radio play. 
(The mysteries continue: the lyric sheet says run- 
away Carmen Vidal goes “popping pills and smok- 
ing weed,’’ while on the record she’s ‘‘gaining 
weight and losing sleep.’’) Whatever you hear, 
Carmen remains a winning loser. 

Minus: Darnell’s lyrics, Machine sound under- 
nourished. Side one works as a kind of disco 
primer aimed at young newcomers to nonstop 
strut. ‘“You’ve Come a Long Way” cheers on and 
cheers up the steppin’ out in ‘Grace of God,” and 
“Give It a Go’’’s chin-up idealism, coated with 
Carribean rhythms, slips down easy. But side two 
begins to bog down. Clare Bathe’s voice has 
spring-water clarity, but, stuck with murky 
material like “Mr. Destiny,” she can’t fill center 
stage as can Cory Daye. Machine's instrumental 
workouts stay locked at two beats per second. 
Even though guitarist Jay Stovall blisters his tire- 
less fingers, the band runs out of maintenance 
tools. Machine's ride hitched with Darnell is fast 
but down a dead end. 

— Milo Miles 


Desmond Child and Rouge 
RUNNERS IN THE NIGHT 
(Capitol) 

ome people may be constitutionally incap- 
G2 of admiring a record dedicated to “the 

power of love’ — or a musician trying to 
sound like Springsteen who isn’t. Me, I’m a sucker 
for Desmond Child and Rouge, who, like Carolyne 
Mas, manage to achieve the theatrical grandeur of 
Springsteen’s guitar-rock sound without the 
macho bluster or mythopoeic pretensions. As for 
the dedication, it would sound syrupy on a Steve 
and Eydie album, but here it’s both testimonial.and 
cautionary. Songwriter. Child, like all those Philly 
soul artists ‘who “thank“the Lord before | their 
ptoducers on their album sleeves, knows that he 
would be nothing without his god — in this case, 
Eros — but he also knows that the power of love, 
like any power,.can be just as easily wielded by 
champions, scoundrels, and madmen. 

The songs on Runners in the Night are uncom- 
monly direct descriptions of erotic love and its at- 
tendant anxieties, wrapped into dark pop melo- 
dramas, carved into a rock beat, wailed against :a 
wall of sound. Ghosts of ‘oldlovers overload the 
bed in ‘Tumble in the Night.” “The Night Was 
Not”’ is about waking up from one of those night- - 
mares of desertion that leave your heart pounding 
and your palms sweaty. And ‘Goodbye Baby”(the 
album’s first single, which deserves to be a smash) 
defends breaking up. as an act of self-preserva- 
tion. The singer is full of a scorned woman’s 
passion and a forgiving lover’s ambivalence: ‘‘I 
don’t wanna know about your kisses, babe ... 
your pretty face ... your sweet embrace,’’ while 
the guardian-angel backdrop voices state the case 
more bluntly: ‘She don’t wanna know/It hurts too 
much.” 

Desmond Child and Rouge’s music flickers with 
recognizable influences. The grinding 
guitars/echo-boosted dru.ns/prominent keyboards 
of Springsteen march alongside Abba’s distilled, 
incantatory pop. The song forms recall the craft of 
Billy Joel (especially on ‘‘Rosa’’) and Paul 
McCartney, while their emotional milieu is akin to 
early Laura Nyro’s: urban desperation made 
sexual. This is an odd confluence of associations, 
to put it mildly; and, at first, the group seems all 
calculation and surface — a virile but lightweight 


’ cabaret crooner fleeing culthood for Ted Nugent 


territory, or a pop group revving up in a race for 
rock ‘n’ roll bucks. But this stuff really sinks in, 
and what initially seemed incongruous begins to 
sound inspired. How brave to cast deeply private 
fears (‘Scared to Live’) and erotic obsessions 
(‘My Heart’s on Fire’) in anthemic rock tunes. 
And how infectious, how cathartic. 

A slight image problem remains, though, caused 
by the group’s having four lead singers, and com- 
pounded by Child’s puffy baritone, which is not- 
ably inferior to the strong, high-pitched voices of 
Maria Vidal, Myriam Valle and Diana Grasselli, 
who make up Rouge. Runners in the Night is more 
consistent than the group’s debut album, perhaps 
because the accompaniment is provided by a stable 
group of musicians — G.E. Smith, John Siegler, 
and Jerry Marotta (Hall and Oates‘s current 
touring band). 

Desmott is 
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Their latest album featuring the new single The hot San Francisco band that 
“Wait For Me” tacks, A Pat ofthe Game yl 
play. “I Want You Tonight.” 


DARYL HALL * JOHN OATES 
X-STATIC 
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4 If there is one album you buy from a new band this 


year make it Reggatta de Blanc. A brilliant rock/ 


LP & TP é od — from the band that brought us 
»D RGA <\) 


ONCE ENJOY ITA LE ree 
RECORDED MUSIC 1S YOUR BEST 
Management ano direction ENTERTAINMENT VALUE 


| ) OATES 
Oo MISS HALL & 
AT THE PARADISE DEC 7TH & 8TH 


FZ 36310 A collection of eleven of 
Electric Light Orchestra's most mem- 
Orable smash hits makes this album 
a must for all fans. 
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Specially Priced 2-RECORD SET | DAN FOGELBERG 
Miles Davis PHOENIX 
Circle In The Round Al Phoenix |The Last To Know 


including: Wishing On The Moon/Longer/Face The Fire | 
Circle in The Round/Sanctuary tia o/Lenger/Fase Adel 
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FE 35634 Fogelberg delivers with a 
KC2 36278* This specially-priced Collection of ten brilliant new songs 
two-record set contains previously rich in melody. They will capture 
unreleased recordings dating from your emotions the first time around. 
1955-1970, featuring legendary 
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“Buy It Once. Enjoy : 
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JOE JACKSON 
YM THE MAN 


= 











He's not just bragging, he is the man. This is a bril- 
liant new album from the man who brought us 
“Look Sharp.” Joe’s just getting sharper all the 
time 





AEROSMITH 
NIGHT INTHE RUT S 


luding: 
No Surprize/Chiquita/Think About It 
Mia/Remember (Walking in The Sand) 





FC 36050 Aerosmith is back and 
back with a vengeance. The power and 
Precision of ‘NIGHT IN THE RUTS” 
make it their best album ever. 


5 LP/TP 








THE BEST OF 
HERBIE HANCOCK 


including: 
Hang Up Your Hang Ups 
Chameteon/! Thought It Was You 
Doin’ It/Ready Or Not/Tell Everybody 


ie. d 
JC 36309 Herbie Hancock is still 
riding high from the results of his 
“Feets Don’t Fail Me Now” album. 
“The Best of Herbie Hancock" should 
gain more exposure in airplay and 
sales for this consistent keyboardist. 
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ticing as an afternoon on an 
Inquisition rack. Happily, as 
it turns out, Bugs is only the 
nominal star of the show. Lazing 
about on a “chaise lounge’ in. 
his sumptuous Hollywood lair, 
Mr. Bunny introduces a choice 
compendium of the Merrie 
Melodies shorts created by Chuck 
Jones, many of which feature the 
more likable, more flappable 
members of the Warner Brothers’ 
cartoon repertory company: 
Daffy Duck, Pepe le Pew, Elmer 
Fudd, and Wile E. Coyote, to 
name only a few. While nasty, 
cunning Bugs never loses a battle 
of wits, these fumblers are always 
rolling behind the eight-ball — 
which makes them, unlike Bugs, 
wholly empathetic. 

That Chuck Jones (and other 
Warner animators, like Fritz 
Freling and Bob McKimson) pro- 
duced cartoons that seemed 
downright adventurous next to 
those of Walt Disney is clear here, 
even in the weaker shorts. Visual- 
ly, the Warners crew departed 
from Disney's rather insipid 
realism, creating a sophisticated 
shorthand of flat, poster-like rep- 
resentations. Theirs is a much 
simpler style of cartoon drawing 
— the animation is less profuse, 
the details fewer — and it brings 
us to the jokes much more 




















Wile E. Coyote 


quickly and directly. 

Moreover, their animal charac- 
ters do more than talk and act like 
human beings (albeit human 
beings who do superhuman 
things). They have complex emo- 
tional lives. In the best tradition 


of Mack Sennett, Jones uses the 
whole sphere of man’s emotion 
and behavior as the butt of his 
humor. Greed is embodied by 
Daffy Duck’s hilariously manic 
discovery of Ali Baba’s treasure; 
Lust by Pepe le Pew’s obsessive 


pursuit of a female alley cat; Fear 
and Betrayal by Daffy and Bugs’s 
efforts to set each other up as 
game for that intrepid hunter, 
Elmer Fudd. And while most 
cartoon-makers entertained the il- 
lusion that their work must have 
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a moral, or do good, the Warners 
crew did not. At their best, the 
cartoons featured in this collec- 
tion aren't just masterpieces of 
animation, they're masterpieces 
of amorality. 

Brutality, of course, is ram- 
pant, with underdogs Daffy, 
Elmer, Wile E., and various 
nemeses of Bugs getting the worst 
of it. But the Warner cartoonists 
were iconoclasts. They didn’t 
limit the sources of their humor to 
the usual slapstick mishaps and 
balletic sadism. One of Jones's 
key inventions is the Road 
Runner, an animal who is totally 
invulnerable: a mysterious force, 
like rain or thunder. The Road 
Runner is treated with awe; even 
his indefatigable victim, Wile E. 
Coyote, evinces an_ instinctive 
reverence for his adversary — just 
before being maneuvered off a 
cliff or sling-shot into a distant 
puff of smoke. But the most 
revealing and devilishly funny of 
the shorts in this collection pits 
Daffy against a tormenting, om- 
nipresent animator who con- 
stantly draws the hapless duck 
into embarrassing and/or violent 
situations (from commandeering 
a battered plane to drowning in-a 
swirling ocean), much to the 
duck’s chagrin. Unlike the benign 
Max Fleischer, who repeatedly 
saved his klutzy Koko the Clown 
from mishap by dunking him in 
the safety of the inkwell whence 
he .came, Jones daringly flaunts 
his abuse of his cartoon patsies, 
Now that’s moxie. 

Still, despite the consistently 
high level of inventiveness in 
these shorts, the collection for- 
mat eventually grows weari- 
some. Aficionados might remain 
in the cartoons’ nihilistic thrall 
throughout, but to my mind, 
something valuable is lost in such 
a showcase. For here are mini- 
movies — originally shown as un- 
heralded transitions between 
double bills — which, by their 
smart-alecky freshness, turned an 
interlude into the moment when 
the whole audience brightened 
up. Today, the filler has become 
the show, and that’s all there is, 
folks. Even carrot-chomping die- 
hards may find The Bugs 
Bunny/Road Runner Show too 
much of a good thing. @ 
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much I admire its study of the 
estrangement among adults and 
children in the same family. He is 
pleased, but he admits that 
he doesn’t like his own films. 
“They belong to the past,’ he 
says, ‘‘and I don’t want to see 
them again.” 

Only much later does it occur 
to me that Saura’s work is ex- 
pressly concerned with a sense of 
the past unresolved. It’s remin- 
iscent of Faulkner again: ‘‘Memo- 
ry believes before knowing 
remembers.” August light fills 
Saura’s gloomy households. In 
Cria!, the little girl grown up 
looks back on her life with abid- 
ing wonder and distress. We, too, 
wonder whether the poison she 
administered was as strong as the 
imagination that believed in it. 
And we see something that the 
grown-up child cannot know: 
that she is the image of her own 
mother, who died in pain and ter- 
ror. Cria! is a house of a movie, 
haunted by the wistful steps of 
the grave and lovely Geraldine 
Chaplin, pacing through time. 
Was Saura married to Chaplin? 
No, in Spain there is no divorce: 
some barriers remain, even in a 
relaxed system. Officially, Saura 
is still married to a first wife. But 
he and Chaplin lived together for 
over 10 years, and made seven 
pictures. I have been told they are 
separated now, but I know his 
face would shut if the ponderous 
interviewer asked about the loss. 
If you saw Cria!, you know its 
maker believes in tragedy. 

Saura was born in 1932, in 
Huesca, in northern Spain. His 
family was friendly. with the 
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Bunuels and the great Luis was a 
name Saura was familiar with 
long before he knew him as a 
filmmaker. Carlos’s brother 
Antonio, was a painter, and 
Carlos was himself an ardent 
photographer when he entered 
the Spanish film school. There he 
found a print of Land Without 
Bread, the 27-minute docu- 
mentary on poverty in the Hurdes 
region that Bunuel had made in 
1932. It could not be removed 
from the premises. Nor could the 
movies of Eisenstein, Dov- 
zhenko, and Kuleshov collected 
there. Fascism would encourage 
the study of their composition 
and editing, so long as their mes- 
sage was kept secret. 

Saura made a documentary 
about his brother, and another on 
the Cuenca region in the spirit of 
Land Without Bread. ‘‘In 1957, I 
wanted to concentrate on docu- 
mentary. The thought of my 
doing a fictional film was so re- 
mote.’ But that year he visited a 
conference on Latin American 
films in France, and he saw 
Bunuel’s Subida al Cielo, El, and 
The Criminal Life of Archibaldo 
de la Cruz. “All at once, I saw 
that fiction films were possible. 
There was a Spanish way of tell- 
ing stories, other than the his- 
torical epics that dominated 
Franco’s cinema. Bunuel was the 
bridge between the Spanish past 
and my world.” 

Los Golfos, the first fruit, was 
from the vine of Italian neo-real- 
ism, or Bunuel’s Los Olvidados — 
though Saura had not yet seen 
that classic study of Mexican 
child vagrancy. In the ‘60s, Saura 
had the problems that faced any- 
one who searched for skeletons in 
the national closet: Los Golfos 
was not liked. It was held up by 
the Ministry of Information after 
its producer, Gustavo <Alatriste, 
played a leading part in the 
Viridiana scandal: having left 
during the Civil War, Bunuel was 
welcomed back to Spain in 1960 
by the government, but he retal- 
iated with one of his. most sub- 
versive pictures. Saura himself 
taught at the film school, and, 
under the pressure of sur- 
veillance and censorship, he 
began to find his artistic 
character. 

“Without being conscious of 
it,” he says, ‘I turned to fable and 
parable movies in which the sur- 
face action seemed inoffensive 
but which contained suggestions 
or symbols strong enough for the 
alert viewer.’ The Hunt is about 
four men on a shooting expedi- 
tion, but it feels like a study of 
resentment and guilt in a genera- 
tion unable to get over the Civil 
War. A year later, Chaplin was 
with Saura — she had gone to 
Spain to make Dr. Zhivago — and 
in Peppermint Frappe, she plays 
the two female figures in the 
mind of a man torn between 
reality and dream. 

Peppermint Frappe owes some- 
thing to Hitchcock's Vertigo, and 
it may look forward to Bunuel’s 
cheeky division of one character 
into two actresses in That Ob- 


scure Object of Desire (a Span- . 


ish film made in France). ‘I was 
losing interest in linear narrative, 
and was more willing to let 
psychological significance shape 
my films.’’ There is a furtive 
sensuality in them, and the whis- 
per of surrealism’s dedication to 
the passion in dream and fan- 
tasy. Saura’s own life poured into 
his films now, not always with his 
full comprehension. He and 
Chaplin wrote La Madriguera to- 
gether, and always worked close- 
ly. The naturalism of film only 
cloaked traumatic experience and 
domestic anthropology. ‘‘It was 
an indirect way of saying things,” 
Saura says, “but that is the Span- 
ish tradition.’’ It is the sleep of 
reason that, Goya knew, pro- 
duces monsters, and which in- 
spires Borges in Buenos Aires. 
S. ura s place in film history is, 
as c’ now, far from recognized. 
He is aa artist who deserves care- 
ful retrospectives: and careful 
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element of puzzle as levels of real- 
ity and make-believe shift. He 
writes his own scripts, believing 
in the auteur as someone who 
should extract the films from his 
own being. He shoots the film 
chronologically, using direct 
sound and encouraging the 
players to find something unex- 
pected behind the screenplay dur- 
ing rehearsals before the camera. 
He has had a loyal film crew as 
well as a regular leading actress. 
‘Compared with many of my col- 
leagues, I feel less altered or liber- 
ated by the end of Francoism,” he 
says. He found his subject and his 
style in repression, and he has 
mined it ever more deeply. It is 
too simple to call Saura a disciple 
of Bunuel and Bergman, an 
admirer of Rivette and An- 
tonioni. He has a unique grasp of 
melancholy, of imbedded sym- 
bols and of childish awareness. 
His films explore that very Span- 
ish attitude that honors family rit- 
ual and duty, but knows that both 
are absurd. 

Saura’s is a dark world in 
which people work out a walk- 
ing reverie in the shadow of 
unmentioned troubles and dis- 
may. But, as Bunuel once wrote, 
‘The cinema seems to have been 
invented to express the subcon- 
scious life.” The life of the imag- 
ination may be richer in a coun- 
try where people have had to 
think behind frozen faces. @ 
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Continued from page 8 
recognized as pop eclectics as 
unique as, say, Rickie Lee Jones, 
but I fear they will be overlooked 
— as were such worthy but hard- 
to-peg boy-girl groups as Jelly or 
Chunky, Novi, and Ernie. 

— Don Shewey 
Rick James 
FIRE IT UP 
(Motown) 


ick James’s combination 
R: flamboyance, rebel- 

liousness, and thinly 
disguised musical thievery repre- 
sents the first black under- 
ground sound since disco went 
legit and P-funk moved uptown. 
James's ‘‘punk-funk,”’ as he calls 
it, has little to do with Elvis 
Costello or the Clash. But his use 
of ‘‘punk” is not entirely inap- 
propriate, because his emphasis 
on adolescent rebellion owes more 
to rock ‘n’ roll than to most 
contemporary black styles. Funk 
is still the key word — his music is 
anchored in the exuberant spirit 
of get-down, black party-time. 
With the guru of black alterna- 
tive music, George Clinton, 
foundering, James has recruited 
an army of fans by using 
language and slogans as cleverly 
as P-funk once did, while retain- 
ing a sense of satire and balance 
that now seems lost in P-funk’s 


material. From the struggling, 
searching debut, Come Get It, 
through the clamoring charge of 
Bustin’ Out of L Seven, to the 
new album, Fire It Up, James has 
been consciously challenging P- 
funk and suggesting compari- 
sons between himself and Sly 
Stone as a multi-instrumentalist 
and conceptualist. 

Despite steady improvement, 
James’s vocals can only. be 
described as functional. His 
ballad-singing can be engaging, 
because he’s smart enough to ap- 
ply a veneer of innocence and 
pleading honesty. The up-tempo 
numbers are James’s forte — all 
grit and energy. James attacks 
you, tries to bowl you over, forces 
you to acknowledge the error of 
your ways. Though there are long 
stretches of the familiar key- 
board/clavinet hornless Isley’s 
riffs on every album, James also 
throws in jam-session tenor sax or 
mid-'60s_ vocal-group _ stylings. 
Fire It Up does not have any song 
as adamant as ‘Bustin’ Out”. 
Instead it relies on James’s half- 
talking, half-singing style — his 
exhortations to love without guilt, 
his declarations to feel the funk. 
When the energy level begins to 
drop, or the mood downshifts, as 
on “Love in the Night’, problems 
crop up; the awkwardness 
inherent in an aggressive, 
animated personality’s trying to 
sound fomantic shows up. 


James is not the multi-instru- 
mental virtuoso that his records 
like to present. His bass playing is 
solid, influenced by the fluid, 
jumping sound of Chic’s Bernard 
Edwards or Weather Report's 
Jaco Pastorius. His keyboards are 
straight-ahead funk, hitting the 
required pointed phrases, the 
ostinatos, and the repetitious 
beats. But James is no innovator; 
he merely quotes whatever style 
or method is in vogue, seldom 
staying with any approach long 
enough to make an impact, never 
taking any solos. 

Nevertheless, James’s technical 
failings do not terribly weaken his 
appeal and potential clout. He has 
followed the lead of early P-funk, 
derived a style that offers a place 
for those outside the black 
musical mainstream. His best 
material, ‘Bustin’ Out,” ““When 
Love Is Gone,” and “Cop ‘n’ 
Blow’ tells the nation’s black 
underclass that they matter, that 
their appearance, their style, their 
desires are not only important but 
perhaps superior. And by doing 
this under the banner of musical 
rather than political freedom, 
James has not bogged down his 
message with rhetoric. Nor has he 
made the slogans prominent or 
threatening enough to alienate 
less angry potential converts. If 
the overall concept is not flaw- 
less, so far it’s been pleasingly ef- 
fective. — Ron Wynn 
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tinuing popularity of home string 
playing was made under pres- 
sure. “I am sure no other man 
could have accomplished the task 
as I have done.” 

This piano sonata — the one 
after the more famous Pa- 
thetique — is most sophisticated 
in its handling of contrasting 
moods. The quartet, at least as 
performed by the Juilliard (I’ve 
never heard it anywhere else), 
was less varied; the unexpected 
grimness in the slow movement 
of the sonata was replaced by 
something more tender, but less 
original or impressive. It was 
pleasing, but where the sonata 
makes its own imprint, the quar- 
tet merely reminded one of other, 
greater quartets. 

Two of these — the Harp, Op. 
74, and the daring seven-move- 
ment Op. 131 — completed the 
program, in eloquent and, for the 
most part, sympathetic perform- 
ances. Generally, the slower 
movements — the opening of the 
Harp, with its delicate pizzicatos 
moving effortlessly across the 
four instruments, and the brief, 
moving Adagio near the end of 


Op. 13 — were the most success- 
ful, with some of the faster sec- 
tions sounding harried. Samuel 
Rhodes’s viola seemed a bit tight 
and dry throughout. Cellist Joel 
Krosnick, the youngest member 
of the group, continues to make 
the greatest contribution. 

There was an ironic mistake in 
a Celebrity Series program the 
night before, which advertised 
this as a concert by “The Buda- 
pest Quartet.’ It is only in the 
light of those magnificent pre- 
stereo Budapest recordings and 
one’s memories of their great Jor- 
dan Hall concerts (provided in the 
early ‘60s by the Celebrity Series) 
that the limitations in per- 
formance and insight of the Juil- 
liard are most apparent. Still, no 
one was complaining about false 
advertising. s 
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standard “You're My Everything,” 
the foursome eased into Williams's 
‘For My Nephews,” a waltz 
whose first four bars bear some 
resemblance to ‘‘Manha de Car- 
naval,’ from Black Orpheus. 
Pierce fashioned a sinewy solo on 


the lyrical-pieee, with Hart's four- 
against-three cadence nudging 
the tenorist into double-time 
(Pierce is given to double-time 
passages). 

‘‘Evidence,’’ Thelonious 
Monk’s choppy distillation of the 
chestnut ‘‘Just You, Just Me,” 
was taken at a romping pace, with 
Pierce flooring it; a la Johnny 
Griffin. The lean, * 31-year-old 
saxophonist, who not long ago at 
a UMass-Amherst festival won 
the plaudits of no less a talent 
scout than John. Hammond, is a 
dry-toned modernist with quick 
ears and a cutting attack. Wil- 
liams droned a bit during his spot, 
but fared much better the rest of 
the night. He kicked up a modal 
storm on Joe Henderson’s “Inner 
Urge’’ and, with Hart’s supple 
cymbals and tom-toms attuned to 
his every accent and nuance, 
Williams’s ‘‘Thoughts’’ was 
transformed from a_ tropically 
pretty line to a thrashing dia- 
logue. Bassist Irwin, who, merci- 
fully, doesn’t, in a bow toward 
trendiness, electronically boost 
his sound to a point that sug- 
gests comparisons with fearsome 
mutant insects, was stalwart 
throughout. 

Hart, who is mournful-eyed 
and graying, was a continuous in- 


spiration. Although now and 
again a tad loud, he expertly 
splinters the time without dis- 
turbing its flow, plays the tasti- 
est and timeliest fills this side of 
Sidney Catlett, has a seemingly 
inexhaustible stock of ‘fours’ (a 
small rooting section cheered his 
every exchange as if he were a 
tennis star serving nothing but 
aces), and works his polyrhyth- 
mic artistry on a modest but 
sonorous four-piece kit, abetted 
by four distinctive top cymbals. 
“Playing with someone who plays 
with that kind of intensity and on 
that level is a great experience,” 
said Williams of Hart. ‘’Of 
course, it’s different than play- 
ing with Art (Blakey). Billy stag- 
gers his phrases more, and he 
doesn’t necessarily end his 
phrases on ‘one.’ They’re both 
great musicians who teach me 
something new every time we 
play together.” 

With his career gaining mo- 
mentum, Williams is almost ready 
to make the almost requisite move 
to New York. “I couldn’t have 
gone from Memphis to New 
York,” he said. ““That’s why Bos- 
ton is such a great transitional 
city for a musician. Even though 
the clubs don’t pay the local 
musicians much, you can play 
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what you want with good players 
who want to get better.” With 
any luck, the James Williams 
Quartet will one day be on some- 
thing slightly more rigorous than 
a twice-every-seven-months 


schedule. © 
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earlier, classic ‘‘Honey Bee’’ and 
‘Never Can Say Goodbye,”’ and 
also their straightforward feel- 
ing. Instead, he raises a rhythm 
mix so high it gets in the way of 
her voice, and his lyrics suggest a 
complexity that demands pause 
rather than action. ‘‘Tonight,’’ 
from West Side Story, is closer to 
Gaynor’s truer, evocative style, 
but Fekaris allows impatient per- 
cussion to violate the gradual 
build-up in Gaynor’s lucid vocal, 
and, when: the rhythm break does 
come, it is too brief. 

On all these albums, even when 
the rhythm is right for disco, the 
vocals are usually mixed down. 
Only in Gaynor’s “Let Me Know 
I Have a Right” is the singer able 
to trumpet her point and be heard 
atop rhythm in the classic disco 
manner. Washington and Lane do 
not fare so well in their floor-ac- 
tion songs. Lane’s ‘‘Harmony” 
reaches its peak through the tone 
sequences of producer Giorgio 
Moroder’s electronics, while most 
of Lane’s soulful vocal is buried. 
(Since Moroder never does this to 
a Donna Summer record, one as- 
sumes he lacks confidence in 
Lane’s abilities as a peak-player.) 
And in Washington’s ‘’Rock It,” 
it is not her dainty soprano but 
arranger George Tobin’s pitting 
of anthemic melody against toe- 
tapping drum rolls that lifts us. 
Only in ‘Boogie Body’ and 
“Can’t Fight the Feeling’ — the 
latter a soul-era sermon — is the 
focus on Washington’s pussy- 
willow voice, and then it’s be- 
cause the song’s progression is 
broken up and dance is not called 
for. 

Donna Summer’s disco work is 
practically alone in rejecting the 
separation of radio and floor 
disco. ‘‘On the Radio” and “No 
More Tears’’/‘‘Enough Is 
Enough” are both. She and 
Moroder achieve this by simply 
enhancing — rather than obliter- 
ating — her voice. Tinged with an 
accent not unlike the inimitable 
cadence of Fats Domino’s Creole 
English, Summer sometimes pro- 
nounces words on the wrong syl- 
lable or colors them with velvety 
vowels as she sings in ornery tem- 
pos that force the rhythm section 
to answer, not anticipate, her. In 
“On the Radio,” the bass player 
murmurs rapidly, driving the 
song hard — but so many octaves 
beneath Summer that we hear her 
shouts of love and only feel the 
rhythm tracks. 

Moroder’s arrangement on 
“No More Tears’/Enough Is 
Enough” is a masterful gamble in 
disco fusion. Other songs, begin- 
ning with Diana Ross’s ‘‘Love 
Hangover,” have switched tem- 
pos in mid-song; Moroder 
switches twice, froma lullaby to 
rhapsodic disco to boisterous rock 
and soul. This device enables him 
to satisfy the build-up structure 
of floor disco and the rotation 
scheme of radio at the same time. 
Moroder’s two singers are an 
even more striking pair: net a 
male-female duet, but two 
females, Donna Summer and Bar- 
bra Streisand. The disco queen 
who wants to be a movie star and 
the movie star who wants to be a 
disco queen sing in voices more 
disparate than those in most 
male-female duets. At first, Sum- 
mer’s willful voice cuts right 
across Streisand’s exquisite 
polish, but there is certainly no 
ideological quarrel between them. 
Both insist that faithless men 
must get out of their lives, and as 
the music ups their emotional 
ante, they sing more and more 
closely together, peaking us all, 
and triumphing over the merely 
technical separation of disco into 
floor and radio halves. * 
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Daumier 


Continued from page 1 

is easy to imagine that any cari- 
cature by Daumier could per- 
manently structure one’s percep- 
tion of the victim’s real appear- 
ance. How much less effective 
must the most accomplished cari- 
caturist be nowadays, when the 
nightly news offers us contrived 
glimpses of important political 
countenances? In short, Daumier 
no longer looks inflamatory in 
part because we no longer be- 
lieve it is really possible for an 
artist to affect the events of his 
time. David Levine’s caricatures 
of contemporary politicians are as 
ingenious and acerbic as can be, 
but their subjects see nothing in 
them damaging enough to offset 
their value as publicity. 

Born in Paris, in 1808, Dau- 
mier was the son of a glazier who 
had left Marseilles in the hope of 
launching a literary career. An 
impoverished childhood and his 
father’s literary failure may have 
led Daumier to expect the mea- 
ger income his art produced in 
adult life. His artistic and moral 
confidence were bolstered when 
he was arrested, in 1832, for pub- 
lishing a scurrilous drawing of 
King Louis Phillippe. In jail, he 
observed that prisoners were seg- 
regated according to their politi- 
cal inclinations. ‘Prison won't 
leave any painful memories with 
me,” he wrote to a friend, ‘’— I’m 
getting four times as much work 
done in my new boardinghouse as 
I did at papa’s. I'm mobbed by 
citizens who want their portraits 
drawn.” 

How Daumier’s political views 
were formed is not wholly clear. 
Repeated doses of Rousseau from 
his father’s bookshelf must have 
had an influence. But Daumier’s 
clarity of observation must have 
shown him that his own situa- 


tion in life depended on the 
machinations of the powerful. 
Anyway, he was of a generation 
that continually referred its own 
actions to the heroic acts and as- 
pirations of the Revolution. He 
was capable of both deep sym- 
pathy for the poor and of keen 
perceptions of human meanness 
and folly — which, of course, cut 
across social classes. 

The Fogg show has been culled 
from the several graphics and 
painting collections at Harvard 
and from several private Cam- 
bridge collections. It is as good a 
sampling of Daumier’s work as 
we are likely to see for some time, 
incorporating items in every 
medium Daumier employed. For 
decades the leading (and under- 
paid) talent of the satirical review, 
Charivari, Daumier was some- 
thing of a pioneer of the new 
technique of lithography. The 
deftness of his drawing regis- 
tered as well on the lithographic 
stone as anywhere, often convey- 
ing more energy there than in his 
paintings. 

Remembering the Fogg’s own 
fine show of Daumier sculpture 
several years ago, I can’t help 
wishing more of the artist's sculp- 
ture (or, rather, the bronze casts 
made from his clay originals) 
were included here. Though the 
sculptures were often done sim- 
ply as a way of fixing a victim's 
appearance for later elaboration 
or simplification in caricatures, 
they are a moment of curious 
originality in the history of 19th- 
century sculpture. They enable us 
to see or to ponder caricature as a 
paradigm of style itself 

Perhaps it is the robustness of 
Daumier’s art that makes it brac- 
ing. regardless of its relationship 
to French history. It is good to-re- 
member that an artist of such hu- 
mane intelligence could believe in 
the efficacy of art — even if, for 
the moment, this possibility is lost | 
to us. @ Daumier’s “Scapin and Geronte”’ 





A UNIQUE CONCEPT IN GUITAR 
‘(AND VOICE INSTRUCTION 


ary 


Have you ever heard ot a school where you can sign up for one course and sit in on all the others at no extra charge? 


The guitar workshop is a place where students from the beginner to advanced can receive quality guitar instruction. 
Through our unique auditing policy you can be taught by our entire staff . .. some of New England’s finest musicians 
and learn as many guitar styles as you want. Because we feel that guitar and voice training compliment one another, we 
are now Offering voice instruction at all levels. 


CALL FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE — REGISTER NOW FOR THE WINTER SEMESTER. 
OFFICE HOURS MON.-THURS., 11 AM - 10 PM, FRI., 11 AM - 6, SAT., 11 - 5. 


We have expanded our course offerings to include: 


introduction to the Guitar Rock Guitar Classical Guitar Studies 
Instructors: Angela Mariani Bob Instructors: Richard Gorton, Jim instructor: Dennis Dombrowski 
Holmes, Dennis Dombrowski Carrington, Michael Bevan Theory & Techniques for Guitar 
Contemporary Acoustic Guitar Blues Guitar Instructor: Scott Samenfeid 
Instructors: Angela Mariani, Dennis Instructor: Michael Bevan Studies in Bass Guitar 
Dombrowski : Bluegrass Flatpicking Instructor: Joshua Levin-Epstein 
Contemporary Repertoire for Guitar Instructor: Dean Magraw Ear Training 

Instructor: Patty Larkin Blues/Rock Instructor: Angela Mariani 

Basic Skills and Elementary Theory Instructor: Scott Samenfeld Reading Music , 
Instructor: Angela Mariani Jazz-Rock instructor: Dennis Dombrowski 
Contemporary Fingerpicking Instructors: Richard Gordon, Michael Bottleneck Guitar 

Instructor: Dean Magraw Bevan instructor: Dean Magraw 
Finger-style Guitar Jazz Guitar Songwriting 

instructor: Patty Larkin instructors: Scott Samenfeld, Bean Instructor: Bob Holmes 
Acoustic Solo Guitar Magraw Voice Workshops 

Instructor: Jim Carrington Applied Theory for Jazz Guitar instructors: Betsy Gradone, 
: Instructor: Scott Samenfeld Barnett 


Each course offered at various levels. Cai! for catalogue which describes each course completely. Classes 
beginning in JANUARY — register now. 
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HOT DOTS 


by Clif Garboden 





SUNDAY 


12:30 (7) Football. The Chicago Bears vs. the 

Washington Redskins, followed by the New York 

Giants vs. the Dallas Cowboys 

1:00 (4) Football, The Houston Oilers vs. the 

Cleveland Browns 

2:00 (38) High Time (movie). Bing Crosby stars 

with Tuesday Weld in a 1960 comedy about a 

wealthy widower who returns to college, discovers 

the generation gap, and sings a little. 

6:00 (38) A Salute to Bobby Orr. Celebs of similar 

water gather to pay tribute to the Great Bob. Plus 

film highlights of his career on skates 

7:00 (4) The Sound of Music (movie). Singing kids, 

nuns. Nazis, Julie Andrews — how could it miss? 

The blockbuster movie musical from Rodgers and 

Hammerstein's play. Real stupid, real popular, and 

far from one of our favorite things 

7:00 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Colorado 
Rockies 

7:00 (44) Sound Stage. Performance by Journey, 

with sit-ins by Albert King. Jerry Portnoy, and Lu- 
ther Allison 

7:00 (56) Star Trek. “Court Martial.” 

8:00 (2) Connections: Yesterday, Tomorrow, and 
You. James Burke makes the final connection by 
questioning our fate as regards technology. Hav- 
ing spent hours bombarding us with evidence that 
accidents of history define their own patterns, 
Burke can't help but mention that maybe we 
should be looking around for Causes now so we 
can pinpoint possible or inevitable effects. Oil 
shortages might not be too obscure an example of 
something whose predicate we should try to inter- 
polate. But that’s just our suggestion. Take it away, 
James 

8:00 (44) Masterpiece Theater: Love for Lydia, 
part X. A captioned rebroadcast of last week's epi- 
sode. in which Richardson begins his first novel in 
London but returns to Evensford when he gets 
word that Lydia's mad again. 

8:30 (5) The Man with the Golden Gun (movie). 
Roger Moore, the second-best James Bond, is the 
target for a wealthy and very mean assassin. Also 
starring Christopher Lee and Britt Ekland. 

9:00 (44) Lord Mountbatten: A Man for the Cen- 
tury. part Il. The documentary biography con- 
tinues, this week following Louis Mountbatten's 
quick success in the Royal Navy — sailor to com- 
mander just in time to defend the British lifelines in 
the Mediterranean when Italy invades Ethiopia. On 
the personal front, our hero marries Edwina Ast- 





le 
9:15 (2) ™ Theater: Love for Lydia, part 
Xl. Uh-oh, they're scheduling shows for quarter- 
past the hour. You know what that means — we're 
going to be mistreated to more fund-raising ploys 
before and after the programing. Richardson re- 
turns to Evensford to find Blackie dedicating his 
life to watching over a now-ailing Lydia. 
10:00 (56) The Joe Oteri Show. Tonight's topic is 
“Divorce and the Family,” and will be explored by 
Congressman Jghn Conyers (D-Mich.), members 
of an organization called the Divorced Kids Group, 
co-author of Divorced Dads: Their Kids, Ex-wives, 
and New Lives Morris A. Shephard,, representa- 
tives from the Divorce Mediation Center in Cam- 
bridge and from Parents Without Partners, and 
several other guests. This series, which has con- 
sistently featured more interesting topics and 
guests than any other locally produced attempt. is, 


they tell us, doomed to extinction before long. 
11:00 (2) Monty Python's Flying Circus. One good 
thing about fund-raising periods at WGBH is that 
they always come up with some MPFC episodes to 
win back lapsed viewers. This is another never-be- 
fore-aired-in-the-US episode. There will be three 
more shown this week 


MONDAY 


8:00 (2) An Evening of Championship Skating. A 
benefit exhibition featuring graceful slip-sliding by 
Olympic hopefuls, former Olympic stars, and other 
champs with cold feet 

8:00 (4) The Berenstain Bears’ Christmas Tree. A 
new animated holiday special featuring “the fa- 
mous Berenstain Bears.” We've never seen these 
particular bruins in the limelight ourselves, but 
perhaps they have a cult following. In any case, if 
these holiday contrivances have to be on, it's nice 
to have some new ones. 

8:00 (38) The World of Hans Christian Andersen. 
Not the 1952 Danny Kaye movie, but a 90-minute 
animated presentation of the Scandinavian itiner- 
ant’s beloved yarns 

8:30 (4) The Little Rascals Christmas Special. 
How many more in Thy name, O Lord? The good 
news is that they haven't tried to re-create the Ras- 
cals with contemporary child stars. The bad news 
is that they stole the characters for another ani- 
mated special. We bet Buckwheat won't be rolling 
his big brown eyes back in this. 

9:00 (2) Peege. A drama about a son and daugh- 
ter-in-law trying to live with their having sent Mom 
to the nursing home. Jeanette Nolan, William 
Schallert, and Barbara Rush star. 

9:00 (4) Friendships, Secrets, and Lies (movie). A 
rescheduled broadcast of a made-for-TV movie 
about six former sorority sisters who are sus- 
pected of murder when the skeleton of a baby is 
found in the ruins of their old house. Starring 
Shelley Fabares, Paula Prentiss, Stella Stevens, 
Loretta Swit, Sondra Locke, and Cathryn Damon. 
Those wacky coeds. 

9:00 (5) Football. The Oakland Raiders vs. the New 
Orleans Saints. As usual, we recommend you turn 
off the sound and listen to the play-by-play of- 
fered by WEEI-AM (590). 

9:00 (44) Poldark I!, part Vil. George goes to Parlia- 
ment. Demeiza flirts with a Navy lieutenant at a 
party. which angers Ross, who sends her home to 
the kids as punishment. 

11:00 (2) Monty Python’s Flying Circus. Shopping 
for gases. 

11:30 (2) Blackmail (movie). Cyril Ritchard (you re- 
member, Captain Hook) and Anny Ondra (you 
don't remember her at all) in Britain's first talkie, 
Hitchcock's 1929 drama about an artist who at- 
tempts rape and is killed by his intended victim. 
Could have made it into prime time during the 
sweeps. te: 











TUESDAY 





7:30 (2) Year of the Wildebeest. Richard Widmark 
narrates a documentary about the gnus’ mass mi- 
gration across the plains of Serengeti. We're talk- 
ing mass here — like 500,000 beests. 

7:30 (5) The Muppets. Jim Henson and his duffel 
dandies are joined by guest host Phyllis George. 
8:00 (4) Basketball. The Celtics vs. the Detroit Pis- 
tons. 


8:00 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Philadelphia 
Flyers ; 
8:30 (2) Nova, “The Bridge That Spanned tne 
World.” The story of ironwork, from the building of 
the iron bridge across the Severn in Telford, Eng- 
land, to the present. 

9:00 (7) My Old Man (movie). Another Kristy Mc- 
Nichol movie. This about a spirited teenager 
(guess who) and her reprobate dad. Also starring 
Warren Oates and Eileen Brennan. 

10:30 (4) Coming Together. Featuring the Rev- 
erend Jesse Jackson and Andy Young in a dis- 
cussion of the Israeli/PLO situation. 

11:00 (2) Monty Python’s Flying Circus. How to 
dodge German cabbage crates. 

11:30 (2) Rich and Strange (movie). Accurately 
describes any number of people. A 1932 Hitch- 
cock movie about a rich young couple on a world 
cruise. 





WEDNESDAY 


8:00 (2) Great Performances: Carmen. Bizet's 
popular opera as staged by Franco Zeffirelli in 
1978, starring Elena Obraztsova as Carmen and 
Placido Domingo as Don Jose. Carlos Kleiber con- 
ducts “Habanera,” “Toreador's Song,” etc. from 
the Vienna State Opera House. 

8:00 (5) John Denver and the Muppets. Judged by 
the company they keep, the Muppets have just 
fallen somewhat in our esteem. Watch for them, 
watch out for the Blond Fraud. 

8:00 (38) Hockey. The BU Terriers vs. Harvard. 
8:00 (56) A Streetcar Named Desire (movie). 
Vivien Leigh, Marlon Brando, and Kim Hunter star 
in the 1951 screen adaptation of Tennessee Wil- 
liams's play. 

9:00 (7) Halimark Hall of Fame: Aunt Mary. Jean 
Stapleton stars in what they say is a true story of a 
77-year-old Baltimore woman who became a 
sandlot-baseball coach. Hey, it’s Christmas, right? 
10:00 (5) The Barbara Walters Special. ABC's 
million-dollar error of judgment chats with Su- 
zanne Somers, Stevie Wonder, and Sylvester Stal- 
lone. 

11:30 (2) Sabotage (movie). Syivia Sidney and 
John Loder star in a strange 1936 Hitchcock 
drama about a terrorist whose son is accidentally 
killed by a time bomb he was delivering for Dad. 


THURSDAY 


7:30 (7) A Christmas Fable. A WNAC production 
filmed on location at the Children’s Museum and the 
Museum of Transportation in Boston. The true 
meaning of Christmas explored by the interplan- 
etary creatures Plim and Plonk. 
8:00 (2) Evening at Symphony. Ozawa and the 
BSO back Pinchas Zukerman in a performance of 
Berlioz's Harold in Italy. Also a run-through of 
Haydn's Consummatum Est. Simuicast on WGBH- 
FM (89.7). 
8:00 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the New York 
islanders. 
8:00 (44) Connections: Yesterday, Tomorrow, and 
You. A repeat of Sunday's final episode. 
8:00 (56) 55 Days at Peking (movie). Chariton Hes- 
ton, Ava Gardner, and David Niven star in a 1963 
drama based on the Boxer Rebellion. 
9:00 (2) Basketball. In another attempt to demon- 
strate to people who never watch public TV that 
Channel 2 isn't so hard to understand, WGBH is re- 
broadcasting the 1976 triple-overtime NBA 
tains game between the Celtics and the 
uns. 
9:00 (4) Bing Crosby’s Memories of Christmas. 
Kathryn Crosby hosts a retrospective of Bing’s 











Ves OO em ow 


fia ials. 
on te (F) Sobemy. Guests 


Christmas Special 
indie Andy Kaufman, Tom T. Halt, Anne Mur- 
ray, June Carter Cash, and the Tennessee ooo 
10:00 (7) An All-Star Tribute to ingrid 
Homage by the stars, featuring Paul Honweld, 
Helen Hayes, Goldie Hawn, Joseph Cotten, Rich- 
ard Widmark, and Cary Grant. They all like her. 
11:50 (2) Young and Innocent (movie). Young man 
unjustly accused of murder escapes and tracks 
down the real killer. By Hitchcock in 1937, and 
Starring Nova Pilbeam and Derrick de Marney. 


FRIDAY 
8:00 (38) Energy: A Light at the End of the Tunnel. 
A WSBK special on energy or the lack thereof, in 
the ‘80s. Hosted by Robert McNeil. As they always 
Say, it might be a grease fire. 
9:00 (5) Valentine (movie). Jack Albertson and 
Mary Martin star as lovers in the old-age home. 
9:05 (2) Singin’ in the Rain (movie). As That's 
Entertainment reminded us, this is one of Ameri- 
ca's favorite musicals. Song and dance by Gene 
Kelly, Donald O'Connor, Debbie Reynolds, Jean 
Hagen, Millard Mitchell, Cyd Charisse, and Rita 
Moreno. 
11:15 (2) Monty Python’s Flying Circus. The end of 
the world thwarted again. 
11:45 (2) Sound Stage. A performance by Ella Fitz- 
gerald, with guest appearances by Oscar Peter- 
son, Joe Pass, Roy Eldridge, and Zoot Sims. “Mrs. 
Sims, it's a boy.” “Very well, | think | shall name 
him Zoot.” 
1:00 a.m. (4) The Midnight Special. Doc Severin- 
sen hosts Bonnie Pointer and Bette Midler. 


SATURDAY 


Noon (7) Football. The Dallas Cowboys vs. the 
Philadelphia Eagles. 

700 (56) Attack of the Giant Leeches (movie). 
Another reason not to go near the water. 
2:30 (56) Attack of the Puppet People (movie). 
Newly hired secretary to a wealthy doll manufac- 
turer suspects that her boss is toying with her af- 
fections. 
4:00 (4) Football. The Denver Broncos vs. the 
Seattle Seahawks. 
4:00 (56) You're a Big Boy Now (movie). Strange 
1967 comedy about a young New York nerd tossed 
into the cold, cruel world by his impatient father 
only to be befriended by a man-hating actress and 
a go+.go dancer. Elizabeth Hartman, Geraldine 
Page, and Peter Kastner star. 
6:30 (56) Brian’s Song (movie). James Caan, Jack 
Warden, and Billy Dee Williams star in the terribly 
popular 1971 drama based on the friendship 
between Gale Sayers and Brian Piccolo. 
7:35 (2) Satchmo! An affectionate portrait of Louis 
Armstrong. You expected maybe a scathing 
expose? Music mixed with biography. Details from 
creative consultant Lucille Armstrong. 
8:00 (4) Basketball. The Celtics vs. the Cleveland 
Cavaliers. 
8:00 (56) Hollywood Christmas Parade. The 
season comes to LA. Bob Eubanks and Lee Meri- 
wether host. Robert Wagner and Natalie Wood are 
co-grand marshals. 
9:45 (2) High Society (movie). Bing Crosby, Frank 
Sinatra, Grace Kelly, Celeste Holm, Louis Cal- 
hern, and Louis Armstrong star in Cole Porter's 
musical remake of The Philadelphia Story. 
10:00 (56) Christmas with the Lennon 
John and Yoko won't be at the reunion this year. 
11:00 (56) Juke Box. Britt Ekiand hosts Journey, 
Leo Sayer, Alice Cooper, and Peaches and Herb. 
11:30 (4) Saturday Night Live. 














AIRWAVE 


by Billy Pope 





SUNDAY 


8:00 a.m. - noon (WBCN) Boston Sunday Review. 
Maverick pitcher Bill Lee, the pride of the grand- 
stands, returns to Boston to talk about baseball 
and paraphernalia; the stars of John Guare's new 
play Bosoms and Neglect visit the studio; and a 
look at the re-emergence of LSD as a popular 
drug. 
9:00 a.m. (WCAS) Foreign Policy Report. 
Channing Liem, former South Korean representa- 
tive to the UN, claims that the Korean army and 
KCIA began discussing the removal of Park some 
four months before his assassination. 
9:30 a.m. (WCAS) NOW We’re Talking. A dis- 
cussion of lupus. 
10:30 a.m. (WCAS) Peacework. An interview with 
Boston University Professor Howard Zinn, who 
talks about last spring’s faculty strike and the 
administration's attempt to eradicate his influence 
on the campus. 
Noon (WBUR) Herizon. An interview with 
screenwriter and novelist Mary Macky, author of 
the feminist novel McCarthy's List. 
Noon (WCRB) Reflections. Julie Harris discusses 
women in the theater and her role in the Belle of 
Amherst. 
Noon (WGBH) Masterpiece Radio Theater. The 
Tenant of Wildfell Hall, part VI. In conclusion, 
farmer Markham proposes marriage to Helen, not 
realizing she is still married to her ailing husband. 
Repeated Monday at 10 p.m. 
Noon (WERS) Live Broadcast. Constance Demby 
performs with hammered dulcimer, koto, 
tamboura, and metal resinator. 
1:00 (WGBH) Studio One - (live). The Pernucio 
Ensemble perform music of Bach, Telemann, and 
Vaughan Williams. 
2:00 (WBUR) San Francisco Opera. Giuseppe 
Patane conducts Puccini's La Fanciulla del West, 
with Ballam, Di Paolo, Egerton, and Domingo. 
3:00 (WCRB) New England Concert Hall. The 
Cecilia Society perform Britten's A Boy Was Born. 
3:00 (WMBR) Live at Passim. The folk sound of Bill 
Staines, plus the country folk of Ed Snodderley. 
5:00 (WMBR) Interaction. “Taking a Risk.” A dis- 
cussion of people making a change, taking a 
chance, risking their security. 
7:00 (WBUR) New Letters on the Air. Natalie 
Petesch, an award-winning novelist, reads from 
her Journal for the New Year, a short story about 
older Americans. 
7:30 (WGBH) Folk Heritage - (live). Folk singers 
and writers Mason Daring and Jeanie Stahl 
perform their contemporary songs. 
8:00 (WHRB) Sunday Night at the Opera. “The 
Operas of Richard Strauss,” part nine. Clemens 
Krauss conducts the Vienna State Opera in 
Friedenstag, and Kari Boehm directs the Vienna 
State Opera in Daphne. 
8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Evening at the Opera. Julius 
Rudel conducts the Ambrosian Opera Chorus and 
Philharmonia Orchestra in Verdi's Rigoletto, with 
Sills, Milnes, and Kraus. 
730 ve Basketball. The Celtics vs. the Kansas 
ity Kings 
9:07 (WEE!) Mystery Theater. “So Shall Ye Reap.” 
An adaptation of Oedipus the King. 
10:00 (WBCN) Basement Tapes. Blue Oyster Cult 
in a concert recorded in February, 1978. 
10:30 (WGBH) Folk Festival, USA. The Chieftains, 
lreland’s most distinguished interpreters of tradi- 





tional music, perform in a concert recorded at 
Boston's Orpheum Theater in January of 1976. 
11:00 (WBCN) King Biscuit 
performance by Nick Lowe, Dave Edmunds, and 
Rockpile recorded live in New York City, and lan 
Hunter recorded in Cleveland. 

11:00 (WROR) Mass Communications. An 
interview with three recent tourists to Cuba about 
what they expected and what they experienced. 





MONDAY 


10:30 a.m. (WMBR) The Late-Risers’ Club. “The 
Liverpool Sound Today.” Rock groups from the 
Zoo label. 

Noon (WGBH) The Studs Terkel Almanac. Colin 
Turnbull, author of The Mountain People, talks 
about the destruction of the African Ik tribe. 
1:00 (WITS) Pat Whitley Show. Howard Jarvis, of 
Proposition 13 fame, discusses his book I’m Mad 
As Hell and how to rebel at middle age. 

7:00 (WGBH) Reading Aloud. The Three 
Musketeers. The reading of this Dumas classic 
continues each weekday evening. 

7:30 (WGBH) The Spider’s Web. Hope Caris nar- 
rates various Greek tales, including “The Box with 
Wings.” 

8:30 (WBUR) Peacework. Joe Gerson of American 
Friends offers a political analysis of the current 
Iranian crisis and US-iranian efforts to whip up a 
war mentality. 

9:00 (WBUR) Open Air. “Housing in the 80s.” 
Chester Hartman, author of Housing and Social 
Policy, looks at the current trends in housing, that 
is, learning to love your dilapidated dwelling. 
9:00 (WCRB) San Francisco Symphony. Walter 
Weller. conducts Webern's Passacaglia, the Grieg 
Piano Concerto, with Emanuel Ax, and Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 4. 

9:00 (WHRB) Special Concert. James Yannatos 
conducts the Harvard-Radcliffe Orchestra in 
Haydn's Symphony No. 45 (Farewel/), Mahler's 
Symphony No. 1, and Kirchner’s Music for 
Orchestra (with Kirchner conducting). 

11:00 (WGBH) The Cinema Soundtrack. “Bernard 
Herrmann and Why He Complained.” A look at one 
of film music's great figures, with excerpts from 
Citizen Kane, Taxi Driver, and Psycho. 





TUESDAY 


10:30 a.m. (WMBR) The Late-Risers’ Club. Tom 
Verlaine and Television perform psychedelic new 
wave. 

3:00 (WEE!) You’re Hearing Boston. Renowned 
jazz vibist Gary Burton talks about the scene in 
Boston from his vantage point. 

7:30 (WGBH) The Spider’s Web. Elain Lerue-U20n 
tells the French-Canadian tales Little Sun, Little 
Moon and Barbaro. 

8:00 (WBZ) Busketball. The Celtics vs. the Detroit 
Pistons. 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony. Georg Solti 
conducts Mozart’s Symphony No. 40, Walton's 
Viola Concerto, with Milton Preves, and Elgar's 
Enigma Variations. 

10:00 (WGBH) Historical Precedents for the 
Nuclear Crisis. A discussion of moments in history 
which resemble the current crisis in nuclear arma- 
ments — and saber-rattling. Repeated on 
Wednesday at noon. 





Flower Hour. A_ 


11:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive! Irakere, an 11-piece 
group from Cuba, range from traditional Cuban 
dance to electric fusion; percussionist Mongo 
Santamaria performs his variety of Afro-Cuban 
rhythms; and Angel Sucheras performs his Latin- 
influenced fusion style. 

Midnight (WITS) The David Gold Show. Peter 
Wallace, author of Genesis Factor, discusses test- 
tube babies, genetic mutations, and euthanasia. 





WEDNESDAY 


11:00 a.m. (WBUR) Options in Education. 
“Cerebral Palsy and the Schools.” Part | of a took 
at how well the handicapped get along in the 
school system. 
5:00 (WHRB) The Ellington Concerts. From a 
Carnegie Hall concert in December of 1947, Duke 
presents The Liberian Suite. 
7:30 (WGBH) The Spider’s Web. Bernard Uzon 
tells a French folk tale, The Orange Tree. 
7:30 (WBZ) Basketball. The Celtics vs. the Atlanta 
Hawks. 
8:15 (WBUR) Behind the News. A look at cable TV 
and why it hasn’t yet been able to penetrate 
Boston's city limits. 
9:00 (WBUR) Legal Line. Tonight's topic is for the 
workingperson: “Workmen's Compensation: What 
It Is.and How To Get It.” 
9:00°(WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. Jesus Lopez- 
Cobos conducts Ibert's Flute Concerto, with Jean- 
Pierre Rampal, and Rimsky-Korsakov's 
Scheherazade, with violinist Daniel Majeske. 
Midnight (WCOZ) Playback. Beaver Brown is 
nwo from a session at the Normandy Sound 
tudio. 








THURSDAY 


11:00 a.m. (WBUR) Options in Education. 
“Cerebral Palsy.” Are public schools better or 
worse than special schools for teaching the handi- 
capped? 
Noon (WGBH) First Amendment and a Free 
People. N.L. Chowla of the Indian Television 
Network and Rasheed Talib of the Hindustan 
Times discuss crucial problems of the Indian 
press. 
1:00 (WMBR) Crazy Quilt. Birthday tributes to Ira 
Gershwin, Dave Brubeck, and Jim Morrison. 
1:00 (WGBH) MusicAmerica (live). A per- 
formance by the Rhythm Method, which includes 
John Kusiak, guitar, and Billy Novick, sax. 
3:00 (WEE!) You’re Hearing Boston. “Love That 
Dirty Water.” Street interviews with Bostonians on 
how they're getting along. 
7:30 (WGBH) The Spider’s Web. 
spins regional Italian tales. 
8:00 (WCRB) Concert Hour. A Copland program: 
Twelve Poems of Emily Dickinson, with Adele 
Addison, sorano, and Coptand at the piano; and 
“Four Dance Episodes” from Rodeo. 
8:00 (WGBH) Evening at Symphony. Seiji Ozawa 
conducts the BSO in Haydn's Consummatum Est 
and Berlioz’s Harold in Italy, with Pinchas Zuker- 
man, viola (simulcast on Channel 2). 
9:00 (WHRB) Richard Strauss as Performer. 
Another side of Strauss’s musical personality is il!- 
lustrated with his conducting of Mozart, Wagner, 
and Beethoven. 
9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. Leonard 
Bernstein conducts Schumann's Symphony No. 1 
(Spring) and Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 5. 





Ilaria Kaputi 





FRIDAY 
2:00 (WGBH) BSO (live). Seiji Ozawa conducts 


q 





Beethoven's Violin Concerto, with Itzhak Perlman, 
and Stravinsky's Le Sacre du Printemps. 

7:30 (WGBH) The Spider's Web. Iilaria ‘Kaputi tells 
the Italian story A/ Bolina. 

7:30 — Basketball. The Celtics vs. the Phoenix 


Sun 

8: 00 *(WGBH) The Handel & Haydn Society (live). 
Thomas ct ee pe ot a with Ommerle, 
Gore, Humphrey, and Arno 

9:00 (WCRB) BSO. Selji:Ozew@ conducts 
Beethoven's Leonore Overture No. 3, Mozart's 
Horn Concerto No. 2, with Charles Kavalovski, and 
Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 6 (Pathetique). 
11:00 (WDLW) Lone Star Cafe (live). Country new- 
comer Randy Barlow performs live from New York 
City’s glitter honkytonk. 

11:30 (WGBH) SoundStage. An evening with Ella 
Fitzgerald (simulcast on Channel 2). 

12:30 a.m. (WGBH) The Blues Hour. A feature on 
women who sings the blues. ' 





SATURDAY 


10:00 a.m. (WMBR) Artists at Work. The local 
bluegrass group Bay State, recorded live at the 
First Congregational Church in Cambridge. 
Noon (WGBH) Options in Education. “Teenage 
Pregnancy.” This report gives an overview of 
teenage pregnancy, examines the availability of 
birth-control information, and looks at the choices 
available to the teenager. 

1:00 (WGBH) Jazz Alive! “The irene Kral Memoral 
Jazz Festival.” An all-star lineup of musicians and 
friends pay tribute to Irene Kral from the Roxy 
Theater in Los Angeles; performers include Al 
Jarreau; Carmen McRae, and Willy Bobo. 

2:00 (WCRB) Metropolitan Opera (live). Emil 
Tchakorov directs Tchaikovsky's Eugen Onegin, 
with Kabaivanska, Mazurok, Gedda, and Plishka. 
4:30 (WBUR) Earplay. Lame Duck. Written by 
Lynne Reid Banks, this drama-revolves around a 
baby-sitter whose background creates quite a stir. 
7:00 (WBUR) Firesign World. “The Stan Freberg 
Radio Shows,” part Ill. Another in the series of 
broadcasts from the '50s. 

7:00 (WGBH) The Bulgarian Poetess. John Up- 
dike reads this short story <r then talks about his 
work with Valerie Henderso 

8:00 (WCRB and WGBH) BSO (live). See Friday at 
2 p.m. 

8:00 (WBZ) Basketball. The Celtics vs. the 
Cleveland Cavaliers. 

9:07 (WEEI) Mystery Theater. “The Third Person.” 
A dramatization of the Henry James suspense 
story 

11 200 (WDLW) Jamboree, USA. In the family tradi- 
tion, Hank Williams Jr. performs live from 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Midnight (WITS) Brad Lemack Show. Tony 
Catanzaro. and Laura Young talk about their star- 
ring roles in the Nutcracker. 








WEE! 590 AM 
WERS 88.9 FM 
WGBH 89.7 FM 
WHRB 95.3 FM 
WITS 1510 AM 
WMBR 88.1 FM 
WROR 98.5 FM 


WBCN 104.1 FM 
WBUR 90.0 FM 
WBZ 1030 AM 
WCAS 740 AM 
WCOZ 94.5 FM 
WCRB 102.5 FM 
WDLW 1330 AM’ 














FILM LISTINGS 


These listings are compiled almost a 
week before theater bookings are final- 
ized. New shows are often scheduled 
with little. advance notification. Please 
call the theater before steppin’ out, and 
be advised that sneak previews are com- 
ane a Friday and Saturday nights. Es- 
cape! 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 
214 Harvard Ave. 

|: Animal House: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30, 

1; Onion Field: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:45 

BEACON HILL |, Il, & Ut (723-8110) 
1 Beacon St. 

1: Luma: Sun-Thurs. 1:30, 4:30, 7:30, 10 
love and Bullets: Fri-Sun. Call for 
times. 

Ht: Onion Field: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 


lll: Magician of Lublin: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 

CHARLES |, " r it (227-1330) 
195-A Cambridge St. 

1: The Rese: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 8, 


10:15 
Ht: La C ont Sun‘-Sun. 1, 2:45, 
“Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 


4:30, 
i: “10": 
10. 
CHERI |, 11 & tl (536-2870) 
> St. nr. The Prudential Center. 
. And Justice For All; Sun-Sun. 1, 
" 15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 
i? Fantasia: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 


45, 10 
mn Fairy 4 Sun-Thurs. 1, 2:45, 4:30, 
6:15, 8, 9:4 








King Frat: Fr Sun. Call for times. 
CINEMA 57 | & fl (482-1222) 
200 Stuart St. 
|: The Fish that Saved Pittsburgh: Sun- 
Thurs. 1:15, 3:15, 5:30,-7:45, 10 
Star Trek: Fri-Sun. Call for times. 
: ‘Wow: Sun-Sin. ‘1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 10:15 
EXETER THEATER (536-7067) 
Exeter St. at Newbury 
Don Giovanni: Sun-Sun, 1, 4:30, 8 
NICKELODEON CINEMA (247-2160) 


600 Comm. Ave. 
1: The Europeans: Sun-Sun. 6, 8, 10, Sat- 
Sun. 24 
it: The Middleman: Sun-Tues. 5, 7:30, 
10, Sun. 2:30 
Brother Sun, Sister Moon: Wed-Thurs. 
“6, 7:15, 9:30 
age Fri-Sat., 7:50, Sat, 3:45 
The Passenger: Fri-Sat. 5:40, 9:45, 


Sat. 1:40 
A Day In the Death of Joe Egg: Sun 
2, 4. 6, 8, 10 

OFF THE WALL (354-5678) 
Where's Boston? Theater, 60 State St 
Roots of the New Hollywood: Sun- 
Mon. 6,°7;55, 9:50 
Jw the Region of ice/The Comforts of 
Home: Tues-Thurs. 6, 7:55, 9:50 
Ten from the Best Animation of the 
70s: Fri-Sun. 6, 7:55, 9:50 

PARIS (267-8181) 
841 Boylston 
Monty Python's Life of Brian: Sun- 
Sun. 1, 2:45, 4:30, 6:15, 8, 10 

Pi ALLEY | & Wl (227-6676) 
San Washington St. 
bw ‘ge Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
‘4 45, 

Ut: Animal use Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 


7:45, 1 
PUBLIX CINEMA (482-1288) 

166 Washington Street 

Outlaw Blues and The Pack: Sun-Tues. 

Call for times. 

Looking “" Mr. Goodbar: Wed-Sat. 

: Sun. 

iron Claw episode with each show. 
SAXON (542-4600) 

219 Tremont St. 

Arabian Adventure: Sun-Tues. 1:15, 

3:15, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 

Skatetown USA: Wed-Sun. Call for 


times. 

Gypsy Colt: Sat-Sun. mat. 1, 3 
SYMPHONY (262-3888). 

252 Huntington Ave. 

Call for features and times 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL |, U1, HI & IV (277- 
2500) 
Rte. 9 at Hammond St. 

|: Breaking Away: Fri-Sun. Call for times 

i: The Main Event: Fri-Sun. 

1: Star Trek: Fri-Sun. 

IV: ... And Justice For All: Sun-Sun. 1, 
3:15, 5:20; 7:40, 9:15 

CIRCLE CINEMA I, 11 & 111 (566-4040) 
Cleveland Circle 

1: Fiddler on the Roof: Sun-Sun. 1, 4, 
7:10, 10:70 

1°: Starting eo Sun-Sun. 1:15, 3:15, 
§:25, 7:20, 9 

i: ne a - Sun-Sun. 7:10, 
rack Wed-Fri. 1:30, Sat-Sun. 1:15, 


4:1 
CINEMA BROOKLINE ee 
Washington St. at Rte. 9 
Seda: Sun-Tues. 7:15, 
9:15, Sun. 1, 3, 5 


Rich Kids: Wed-Sun. Call for times. 








COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 
290 Harvard St 
Manhattan: Sun-Tues. 7:45, Sun. 4:15 
Annie Hall: Sun-Tues. 6, 9:35, Sun. 
2:30 
Theater closed for renovation til mid- 
January 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-4226) 
40 Brattle St. near Harvard Square 
Them: Sun-Tues. 5:45, 9:55 
Clockwork Orange: Sun-Tues. 7:30, 
Sun. 3:15 
ey Without a Cause: Wed-Sat. 6, 
Badlands: Wed-Sat. 8, Sat. 4:15 
Dr. Strangelove: Sun. 3:15, 6:35, 9:50 
Platinum Blonde: Sun. 5, 8:15 
CENTRAL SQ. CINEMA | & Ii (864- 
0426 








425 Mass. Ave 

|: Northern Lights: Sun-Sun. 6:15, 8, 
9:45, Sat-Sun. 2:45, 4:30 

Il: Memories of Underdevelopment: Sun- 
Tues. 5, 8:25 
One Way or Another: Sun-Tues. 6:55, 
10:20, Sun. 3:30 
Bringing Up Baby: Wed-Sun. 6, 9:35 
nm Door: Wed-Sun. 7:50, Sat-Sun. 


FResi POND CINEMA (547-8800) 
Fresh Pond Shopping Center. 

I: The In-Laws: Sun-Thurs. 7:35, 9:35, 
Sun. 2, 3:50, 5:40 
Silent Partner: Fri-Sun. Call for times. 

it: Hair: Sun-Thurs. 7:20, 9:40, Sun. 2, 
4:30 


ae ‘79: Fri-Sun. Call for 
tim 
GALERIA CINEMA (661-3737) 
57 Boylston Street 
tuna: Sun-Sun. 2, 4:30, 7, 9:40 
HARVARD SQUARE (864-4580) 
1434 Mass. Ave 
Casablanca: Sun, 1, 4:30, 8:05 
Maltese Faicon: Sun. 2:45, 6:15, 9:50 
Te Have and Have Not: Mon. 12:30, 
4:10, 8 
The Big Sleep: Mon. 2:15, 5:55, 9:45 
Coming Home: Tues. 3:35, 7:55 
Network: Tues. 1:30, 5:45, 9:45 
Story of 0: Wed. 2:10, 6, 9:55 
fed Tango in Paris: Wed. noon, 3:50, 
cae Mistress: Thurs. 12:45, 4:15, 


7:50 
es of Mimi: Thurs. 2:40, 6:10, 
Recky #1: Fri. noon, 3:50, 7:45 


Last Detail: Fri. 2, 5:50, 9:45 
Manhattan: Sat. 1:35, 4:50, 8:15 


interiors: Sat. noon, 3:15, 6:30, 9:55 
Dracula: Sun. 12:30, 4:15, 8:05 
Psycho: Sun. 2:25, 6:10, 10 

ORSON WELLES |, I! & 111 (868-3600) 
1001 Mass. Ave. 

|: The Marriage of Maria Braun: Sun- 
Sun. 1:25, 3:35, 5:50, 8:05, 10:15 

il: Nosferatu: The Vampyre: Sun-Sun. 
1:15, 3:25, 5:30, 7:45, 9:45 

111: The War At Home: Sun-Sun. 2, 3:45, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30 


MIDNIGHT MOVIES 


The following theaters screen films FRI- 

SAT on or around midnight 

Alliston: Animal House; Onion Field 

Beacon Hill: Onion Field; Magician of Lub- 
lin 

Chestnut Hill: Star Trek 

Exeter Theater. Rocky Horror Picture 
Show 

Galeria: Luna 

Harvard Square: Jimi Hendrix Story 

Nickelodeon: Rock ‘n’ Roll High School; 
Nighthawks 

Off the Wall: Ten From the Best Anima- 
tion 

Orson Welles: Outrageous; The Lady 
Vanishes; Harder They Come 

Paris: Monty Python's Life of Brian 


GOOD DEALS 


Good deals are subject to change at a mo- 

ment’s notice so check with the theater 

before taking off. 

Academy Newton: $2 for first show. 

Aliston Cinema: $2 for first show of the 
day, $1.50 for seniors till 5 pm. 

Arlington, Capitol & Regent: $1.25 Sun.- 
Thurs., $1.50 Fri-Sat. 

Belmont Studio: $1.50 all times. 

Brattle Theater: $2.50 before 6 pm, 
$1.50 Wed. Discount coupons avail- 
able 











Central Square: $2.50 before 6 pm, 
$1.50 Wed. Discount coupons. avail- 
able. 


Cinema Brookling: $1.50 at all times?” 


Cleveland Circle: $2 for first show. 
Coolidge Corner: $2.50 for last show of 
the night. 

Fresh Pond Cinema: $1.25 all times. 
Harvard Square: $1.75 till 6 pm Mon-Fri 
(except holidays). $2.25 at midnight 
Nickelodeon: Discount coupons available 

5 admissions for $12 

Off the Wall: Lifetime membership $5 = 
permanent $1 off at all shows 

Orson Welles: $1.50 with a Welles T- 
shirt Mon-Tues. Discount coupons too 

Publix: $1.25 afl times 

Somerville, Broadway & Somerville 
$1.25 Sun-Thurs, $1.50 Fri-Sat 


SUBURBAN 


- And Justice For All 
‘Braintree 
Danvers Cinema City 


Braintree 
Natick 

Apocalypse Now 
Danvers Cinema City 
Hanover 
Natick 

Arabian Adventure 
Framingham 
Hanover 

Breaking Away 
Needham 

Bugs Bunny Superstar 
Burlington 
Liberty Tree 

Fairy Tales 
Liberty Tree 
Medford 
Natick 

Fiddler on the Roof 
Danvers Cinema City 
Hanover 

The Frisco Kid 


Randolph 


Medford 
ick 
Frat 
ledford 
life of Brian 
Liberty Tree 
Natick 
Luna 
Danvers Cinema City 
Natick 
Newton Academy 
Moonraker 
Arlington Regent 
Onion Field 
Danvers Cinema City 
Medford 
Randolph 
Peppermint Soda 
Arlington Capitol 
Rich Kids 
Arlingotn Capitol 
Wellesley Community 
Running 
Framingham 
Randolph 
The Seduction of Joe Tynan 
Needham 
Somerville Broadway 
Somerville Somerville 
Wellesley Community 
Skatetown USA 
Arlingon Regent 
Somerville Broadway 
Somerville Somerville 
Starting Over 
Burlington 
Framingham 
Hanover 
"10" 
Braintree 
Natick 
Newton Academy 
When a Stranger Calls 
Braintree 
Danvers Cinema City 


Yanks 
Randolph 





WHERE'S BOSTON is shown hourly 
each day from 10 am to 5 pm at 
60 State St. (661-2425). Adults 
$2.50, under thirteen $1.50. 

OLD WEST CHURCH presents films 
each TUES at 8 pm at 131 Cam- 
bridge St. Boston. Donation $2 
Dec. 4: “The Ape Woman.” 

BF/VF (254-1616) 39 Brighton 
Ave., Allston, screens films each 
THURS and SAT at 8 pm. Admis- 
sion $3. Dec. 7: Open Screening. 

HARVARD-EPWORTH CHURCH. 
1555 Mass. Ave., Camb. screens 
films each THURS and SUN at 
7:30 pm. Contribution $1. Dec. 2: 
“Winstanley.” Dec. 6: “Rain or 
Shine,” Dec. 7: no film. 

GOETHE INSTITUTE sponsors films 
each TUES-THURS at 7:30 pm at 


Ave. (262-6050). FREE. Dec. 4: 
“Devotion,” Dec. 6: “Letter From an 
Unknown Woman.” 
NORTHEASTERN presents foreign 
films each MON at 8 pm at Rich- 
ards Hall, Rm. 200, Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Dec 3: “La Strada.” 








FILM SPECIALS 





BU, Conference Aud.. 775 Comm. . 


CENTER SCREEN, Harvard's 
Carpenter Center, 19 Prescott St., 
Camb. (494-0200) screens films 
each FRI-SUN at 7:30 and 9:30 
p.m. Tix $2. Japanese films FREE 
Dec. 7: “The Ceremony,” Dec. 8-9 
“Deep Hearts” and “Dead Birds.” 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY, 414 
Centre St. (522-7145) p.esents 
films each WED at 7 p.m. FREE 
Dec. 3-6: Special Presentation of 
the 1979 American Film Festival 
Winners starting at 6:30 MON- 
HURS 


FRIDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES 
occurs at the Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St. Camb. at 7 and 9 p.m. 
on $2. Dec. 7:"The Caine 


FRENCH LIBRARY (267-4351) 53 
Marlborough St., Boston, screen 
films each FRI-SUN at 8 pm. Tix 
$2.95. Dec. 7-9: “A Nous La 
Liberte.” 


CARPENTER CENTER (495-3251) 
24 Quincy St., Camb., screens films 
each THURS at 5 pm. Tix. $1. Dec 
6: “Shoot the Piano Player.” 


RKO IN RETROSPECT is screened 
each FRI-SAT at 5:30, 7:30 and 
9:30 pm and each SUN at 2 and 4 
pm at the ICA, 955 Boylston St., 
Boston (266-5152). Tix $2. Dec 
7: “Alice Adams,” Dec. 8: “A 
Woman Rebels,” Dec. 9: “Flying 
Down to Rio.” 


SOCIAL DOCUMENTARY FILMS 
OF THE ‘30S are screened TUES. 
Dec. 4 at 8 pm at Brandeis, 
Schwartz Aud, Waltham (647- 
2296). FREE. 

VISIONS OF T MINUS ZERO are 
screened THURS. Dec. 6 at 8 pm at 
the Carpenter Center, 24 Quincy 
St., Camb. Admission $1 

IRONING is presented along with 
discussion and readings on 
mother/daughter relationshis FRI, 
Dec. 7 at 7:30 pm at BU's Morse 
Aud., 602 Comm. Ave. Boston 
Donation $1.50 











Drson Welles Cinemas © 


“ke ick %& WONDERFUL! 
ENTHRALLING! 

‘MARIA BRAUN’ TAKES 
YOUR BREATH AWAY!” : 


‘Maria Braun’ is a real surprise- 
it’s swift, assured, and 
economical- the work of a 
cinematic master... Maria Braun 
is one of the most arrestingly 
erotic screen creations since Rita 


“QQHE BEST DRACULA OF ALL... 

A SCINTILLATING CINEMATIC 
EXPERIENCE!... THIS IS A DELICIOUS, 
DELIRIOUS, FEVERISHLY BEAUTIFUL, 

IRRESISTIBLE FILM!” 


—Bruce McCabe, Boston Globe 


Mass. Ave.,Cambridge 868-3600 


Discount Parking Available 
A MOVIE PASS to the first 25 people to correctly answer the following (868-3603, Mon. between 5 & 5:30, please): 1, CLAUDIUS and 
THE SHOUT (Coming in December) are based on works by the same author. Who?. Last _week’ s answer: BLUE COLLAR: 


“A UNIQUE TREASURE! 
A MUST SEE!” 


- Randall Conrad, Real Paper 


“A BRILLIANT DOCUMENTARY!” 
- Bruce McCabe, Boston Globe 
“A POWERFUL AND THOUGHT 
PROVOKING EXPERIENCE!” 


- David Harris, Boston Phoenix 


6261 ‘bv HAGW30S"O ‘SSYHHL NOILOAS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


Hayworth put the blame on 
Mame. Yet her taunting 
sensuality is only a part of her 
allure. She is at once naughty 
and innocent, heartless and 
tender... Fassbinder has always ‘ 3 lll Pp, «ty 
had a genius for jolting, ; r = a 
unexpected touches. In ‘Maria }] Sea ee a Ay ” 
Braun’ he proves he can tell d . 
great story as well!” 

—Stephen Schiff, Boston Phoenix 


“KKKK ) 
EASSBINDER’S 
BEST FILM!” 


“THE MARRIAGE OF 
_¢2MARIA BRAUN’ 


2S Yes 


OF 
WISCONSIN 


THE 
UNIVERSITY 
Pong. tell 





t THe Spaltbindind, extracradinaéfiy funny, and yet haunting 
story of one woman's brilliant rise to wealth-and power— 
all in the name of ‘love’ and a very unique~’‘marriage.”’ 
Pure movie magie!.The breakthrough film forthe New 
Gernman-Cinemat: -at 1:25¢3:35, 5:50, 8:05, 10:15 


The Late Shows: @ Fri, & Sat., December 7 & 8 at 12 MIDNIGHT 


A4n 
Bite 5>> 
CINEMA 1: (at 12:15) _ roe ,* CINEMA 3: 7 


owicageouin! THE LADY VANiSHES 


27S SHES Dott 


Klaus Kinski, Isabelle Adjani, and Bruno Ganz star in 

Werner Herzog’s breathtaking vision of.the Dracula 
te. degead: Rariturous movie-going fun! 

4:15, 3:25, 5:30, 7:45, 9:50 


The story of the “revolution” of , middle class American 
youth in the late ‘60's and early ‘70's that “Coming Home” 
and “The Deer Hunter’ didn't tell: Produced’ ahd Girected 
by Glenn Silber and Barry Alexander Brown. 2:00, 3:45, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30. 


THE 
NES 
© COPE 
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What makes Tech Hifi 


the best place to buy stereo? 


It’s our unique com- 
bination of knowledgeable 


salespeople, soundrooms you 
can play in, a great selection of 
quality brands, and important 
extra guarantees, like our 90-day 





Full Credit Trade, 60-Day Defective % oe 


Exchange, and 7-Day Moneyback 
Guarantee. This is a combination you 







won't find in any appliance or department — 


store. 


Best of all, thanks to the buying power of (#am 
the 72 Tech Hifi stores, we can guarantee you | 

the lowest price. You'll get our 30-Day Price 
Protection Guarantee in writing, 


right on your sales slip. 


On this page is just a small 
sample of our special Christ- 
mas “packages.” Each is 
selected for optimum perfor- 
mance and value. 


This week, come play any 
of the many special Christ- 
mas packages on display in 
our soundrooms. And listen to 
what your money can buy at 
Tech Hifi. 


While you’re at Tech Hifi, 
ask for your free copy of 
The 1980 Hifi Book. It has 128 
pages in full color, filled with 
information you should know 
about the latest in stereo. 


AMHERST 15 East Pleasant Street 
BOSTON 240A Newbury Street 


—————______ 


} 
| 








BROCKTON Corner of Rt. 27 & Pleasant St. 
BROOKLINE 870 Commonwealth Ave. 


Our “HIFI| BARGAIN CENTERS”: CAMBRIDGE 95 First St., Lechmere Sq. - WALTHAM 667 Main St. 









$599 @KENWOOD erexernc 


Here’s a beautifully-matched, high-performance Kenwood component 
system. And Tech Hifi’s special $599 Christmas package price includes the 
handsome wainut vinyl component rack pictured! This system has a Kenwood 
KA5700 amplifier with 40 watts per channel (8 ohms, 20-20 kHz.) at only 0.04% 
distortion. This deluxe amplifier has dual power meters, dual tape monitors, and a 
subsonic filter (to minimize rumble and feedback without audibly affecting bass 
response). The tuner is a fine-performing Kenwood KT5500, while the turntable is 
a refined Kenwood KD1500, with automatic shutoff and a Pickering cartridge. The 
loudspeakers are accurate, wide-range Kenwood LS-300's. 


CAMBRIDGE 38 Boylston St., Harvard Sq. 
CAMBRIDGE 182 Massachusetts Ave., at M.I.T. 
DANVERS 198 Endicott Street 

DEDHAM 850 Providence Hgwy. (Rt. 1 North) 


FRAMINGHAM 50 Worcester Hgwy. (Rt.9 East) 
HANOVER At Hanover Mail Extension 

HYANNIS Rt. 132 in Capetown Plaza 

QUINCY 464 Washington St., corner of So Artery 


$49 


~ BURLINGTON Vinebrook Pp; 








Tec 
stereo. Y 
systems 
great gue 
Kenwooc 
matic 





$39¢ 


Tech t 
of weak FN 
a Kenwood 
FTC) with e 
BIC 20Z tu 


SAUGUS 
SPRINGF 
STONEH 

WORCES 


1za-SHREWS 


TECH HIF! STORES are also in Vermont, Connecticu New York 





| 


| 














. $199 | TDC kEnwoop nak 


Tech Hifi’s $199 package is your best introduction to component 
stereo. You'll get better sound than the similarly-priced “compact” 
systems you find in department stores. And you'll get all of Tech Hifi’s 
great guarantees. This system has a TDC 1500 am/fm stereo receiver, 
Kenwood LS100 speakers, and a fully-equipped Collaro 1251 auto- 

matic turntable by Philips. 





$999 PIONEER’ Technics “lc Gl 


Our $299 system combines great-sounding components at a 
budget-pleasing price. The receiver is Technics’ popular SA80. ‘It 
drives a pair of Pioneer XD6 loudspeakers. Thanks to modern, vented 
design, XD6’s deliver both deep bass and high efficiency. Finally, you 
get a brand-new BSR Mark Va automatic turntable with belt drive. It 
comes complete with an ADC cartridge. sd 












ery 


Piaza-SHREWSBURY 304 Turnpike Rd. (Some advertised equipment and guarantees may not be available in the Hifi Bargain Centers.) 


$83Q9 BF 2 £2 BQO Kenwoon prin 


Tech Hifi’s $399 system gives you more power, better reception 
of weak FM stations, and an even more precise turntable. It teams 
a Kenwood KR3090 stereo receiver (delivering 27 watts per channel 
FTC) with elegant KLH Classic Jr. loudspeakers and a fully-equipped 
BIC 20Z turntable (complete with a Pickering cartridge). 


SAUGUS Rt.1 Northbound, Augustine Plaza 
SPRINGFIELD 1376 Boston Road & Parker St. 
STONEHAM 352 Main Street 

WORCESTER 301 Park Avenue 


‘icut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyivania, Michigan and Ohio. 





| 


THE SERVICE CENTER: 870 Comm. Avenue 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 165 Angell Street 
WARWICK, R.I. 1989 Post Road 


$659 PIONEER Philips cea 


This $659 package gives you “high-end” sound at a middle-of- 
the-road price! It features rave-reviewed Ohm L loudspeakers. They’re 
driven by Pioneer’s best-selling SX680 stereo receiver, with 30 watts 
per channel (FTC). For your records, there’s a fully-automatic Philips 
GA406 all-electronic turntable, complete with a light-tracking Audio 
Technica AT100E cartridge. 





HANOVER, N.H. 35 S. Main Street 
MANCHESTER, N.H. K-Mart Shopping Plaza 
NASHUA, N.H. Nashua Mall Extension 
SALEM, N.H. 390 So. Broadway (Rt.28 South) 


mastercharge 
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Boston, Just opp.the 
Blandford St. stop on 
B.C. Green Line MBTA 


600.Comm. Ave. 
247-2160 
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“ *&*&k*&k* A CINEMA CLASSIC! 
An elegant, humorous, and wondrous tale! 
Witty, charming, and enlightening... 

A delightful surprise!” 


— Michael Blowen. Boston Globe 


“A BEAUTIFUL, MOVING MOVIE!” 


— Sylviane Gold, Boston Phoenix 


“A QUITE EXQUISITE FILM! 
A model of intelligence, a treasure of 
Henry James dialogue so good and 
smart it makes you tingle!” 


— Gerald Peary, The Real Paper 








Lee Remick 


THE 


S{UROPEANS 


based on a novel by Henry James 
Levitt-Pickman Release GA ronesneniek S| 


--6300./'8:00 / 10:00 / also Sat., Sun. Mats. 2:00 / 4:00 


r 


SATYRAT MAY'S ‘ 
The M7] DDLEMANR 
December 5 & 6, Wed.-Thurs. 


Brither Sun, Siter Moon 


The Nickelodeon presents one of its most consistently requested 
titles, named by Britain’s ‘Film and Filming’ as the most under- 
rated film of 1973. Franco Zeffirelli (Romeo.and Juliet, The 
Taming of the Shrew...) directs a film about St. Francis of Assisi \ 
that is richly. romantic and consistently beautiful. Aided by the 2 
4, 


Ends Tuesday. 


5:00/7:30/10:00, 
also Sat.Sun.mats. 2:30 


5:00 / 7:15 / 9:30 


touching lyrics and music of Donovan and the superb color cine- 
matography of Ennio Guarnieri, this film is at last attracting a 
growing and devoted audience. 


December 7 & 8, Fri.-Sat. 


ae) dh) 7:50 / also Sat. 3:45 


Michelangelo Antonioni directs his first English language feature, 
a strange and frightening study of life as lived in fabulous, swing- 
ing London of the late 1960’s. Co-starring Vanessa Redgrave and 
Sarah Miles. One of the New York Times 10 Best Films of 1966. 


© The Passenger 


5:40 / 9:45 / also Sat 1:40 


Michelangelo Antonioni directs Jack Nicholson and Maria 
Schneider (Last Tango,in Paris...) in his most accessible— 
his most entertaining film since Blow-Up. Nicholson plays 
a successful television reporter who sheds his arid private 
life by assuming the identity of a mysteriously deceased 
Englishman. 





December 9-10-11, Sun.-Tues. 


A Day 
in the ot 
of Joe 
NEW ENGLAND PREMIERE 
6:00 / 8:00 / 10:00 


Peter Medak (Negatives...) directs Alan 
s Bates (King of Hearts...), Janet Suzman 
Peter Bowles, and Sheila Gish in a pro- 
foundly moving account of love’s loneli 
ness and loss. Mr. Bates stars as Bri, 
Master in a second-rate Bristol Boy’s 
School, gentle, talented, yet clearly 
doomed to failure. Miss Suzman plays 
his wife, Sheila , the sort of spunky 
young woman who dedicates herself 
to shoring up her husband’s ramshackle 





also.Sun. 2:00 / 4:00 : i : ms WS: Dy 
—MIDN IGAT nic Nickeloaeen FRI. & SAT. , DECEMBER 7 & 8 
i | Ramones BECK Roll 5 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Star Trek — The 
Motion Picture (1979). A full, clear view of 
the infamous Klingons and their space 
craft (as above) is but one of the all-new 
sights and sounds we'll experience in this 
umpteen million dollar feature based on 
the cult-classic television series. Kirk, 
Spock and the rest are all a bit long in the 
tooth when called out of retirement to man 
the starship Enterprise in its battle against 
a huge alien from beyond space. But 
there's some younger blood on hand as 
well. in the persons of rookie crew mem- 





bers Stephen Collins and Persis Kham- 
batta (you can’t miss her; she’s the leggy 
alien with the totally bald pate). The spe- 
cial effects have been considerably 
souped up by Douglas Trumbull (Close 
Encounters) and John Dykstra (Star 
Wars). Star Trek's creator, Gene Rod- 
denberry, produced the movie, and Rob- 
ert Wise (West Side Story, The An- 
dromeda Strain) directed. Opens Fri- 
day, December 7, at the Cinema 57, the 
Chestnut Hill and in the suburbs. 














A 


wk kXALICE ADAMS (1935). Katharine 
Hepburn in one of her best performances of 
her career, as Booth Tarkington's social- 
climbing woman of taste trapped in a 
smotheringly vulgar small town. Pauline 
Kael wrote that “Hepburn’s pantomiming in 
some of the scenes is as fine as the best 
American acting I've seen — she makes 
Alice one of the few authentic American 
movie heroines.” The excellent cast in- 
cludes Hattie’ McDaniel, Hedda Hopper, 
and, as Hepburn's suitor, Fred MacMur- 
ray. Directed by George Stevens (Shane). 
Central Square. 

www KANNIE HALL (1977). Woody Allen's 
best film is about a New York nightclub 
comedian who wins and then loses the love 
of a beautiful Midwestern WASP. Since the 
fnovie stars Allen and. Diane Keaton. it’s 
hard not to take it as an autobiographical 
statement. Indeed, in many ways Annie 
Hall feels like an early a up. One 





* had always wondered what would happen if 


Allen tooK off thé ingratiating; nice-guy 
mask and revealed what he really thought of 
the world; he does so here and the results 
are both melancholy and frets oe 
scornful. Beautifully shot by Gordon Wil 
Nichelodeon. 
THE APE WOMAN (1964). The only film by 
Marco Ferreri to be released in this country 
BFC Hor. JO. The Last Woman and La Gfand 
is the story of a romance between a 
Boure huckster (Ugo Tognazzi) and his 
star freak-show attraction, a hirsute “ape 
woman” (Annie Girardot). “Love means 
never having to say you're ugly.” Old West 
Church. 
% &kXAPOCALYPSE NOW (1979). Francis 
Coppola's long-awaited film, loosely based 
on Conrad's Heart of Darkness, is a hal- 


» .lucination of the Vietnam War — Vietnam as 


the end of the world. It Immerses ‘us in 
scenes containing more tumult, more in- 
formation, more fear than the movies have 
ever offered before. In fact, it’s so vivid and 
unnerving that it almost doesn't matter that 
its story is messy, its acting variable and its 
script (especially the narration written by 
Michael Herr and delivered in a “hard- 
boiled” monotone by Coppola’s Marlow- 
figure, Martin Sheen) downright trashy. The 
worst things in it (besides the boring last 
half-hour, during which a logy Marlon Bran- 
do mutters Kurtzian profundities) are the at- 
tempts to arouse sentiment; the best are the 
flabbergasting battle sequences — in which 
Coppola and cinematographer Vittorio 
Storaro forge a nightmare beauty out of 
sheer destruction. And the ferocious, con- 
fident performance of Robert Duvall, as 
Colonel! Kilgore, a jaunty lunatic who has 
embraced and been invigorated by the war, 
is the only one powerful enough to stand up 
to the film’s visual (and aural) force. Cin- 
ema 57, Circle, suburbs® 

ARABIAN ADVENTURE (1979). Christopher 
Lee (aka Count'Dracula) plays a dastardly 
Grand Vizier in this Thief of Bagdad clone 
from England. Flying carpets, captured 
princesses, maybe a dragon or two. Rub 
his lamp and he'll follow you anywhere. 
With Peter Cushing, Capucine, Milo O'Shea 
and Mickey Rooney. Saxon, suburbs. 





B a 


kk wk KBADLANDS (1974).. Terrence Mal- 
ick's amazingly accomplished first feature is 
based on the story of Charlie Starkweather, 
the teenager whose Midwest killing spree 
made national headlines in 1958 and 
ended only when his girlfriend, who ac- 
companied him, turned them both’ia. Of 
this near-legendary tale Malick has made a 
spare, taut film whose cool, glassy surface 
heightens its horror and adds a preserved- 
in-amber timelessness that is strangely ro- 
mantic. Martin Sheen and Sissy Spacek 
give clean, careful performances — a pair 
of lover culprits as chilly and restraipgd as 
Penn's, Bonnie and Clyde were and 
bothered: One of the most neglected films 
of 1974, and one of the best. Brattle. 

te eek THE BIG SLEEP (1946). Howard 
Hawks'’s witty, evocative film of Raymond 





' GNardier's?novel-is one of the great film 


noeirs. Its plot was so confusing, even to 
Hawks and screenwriter William Faulkner, 
that it launched a new era in detective films, 
one in which the focus was on the charac- 
.ter and behavior of the gumshoe rather than 
“ori who dene what. Humphrey Bogartplays 
Philip Marlowe to perfection, Martha 


~—aigkers-is the naughty .aymph; a nae 
3 


Bacall is her “wonderful” sister fvard 
Square. . 

%& *& *BLOW-UP (1966). The cutaway Yew of 
swinging” Londen -has-paled a gegd dea 
since 1966, but Antonioni’s first 4gpvie ir 


ES Em, Ts. 


English still stands up as a fascinating, am- 
bitiously philosophical film. Blow-Up is an 
attempt to apply Kantian metaphysics to the 
cinema of. alienation that Antonioni had 
helped pioneer; through its story of an 
amoral photographer and. his attempt to 
discover. whether he has photographed a 
pair of lovers or.a murder, the film explores 
such questions as “What can be known?” 
and “What constitutes evidence?” This may 
seem rather forbidding, but Blow-Up re- 
mains a tangy, entertaining film, with cool 
but intriguing, performances by David Hem- 
mings, as the photographer, Vanessa Red- 
= as the mysterious murderess and 
arah Miles as the unhappy sexpot next 
door. .Rock fans will Cherish the famous 
guitar-breaking scene with Jeff Beck, Jim- 
my Page and The Yardbirds; mood music 
mavens will enjoy ooh-and-ah singer Jane 
Birkin's naked romp on the purple scrim, 
and followers of haute Couture will go for 
Veruschka’s posing and. her fambus line 
spoken at : bengan party, “lam in Paris.” 
Nickelode 
#4 KBRINGING UP BABY (1938). The Quin- 
tessential screwball comedy of the''’30s. 
Cary Grant is the absent-minded ar- 
chaeologist pursuing a dinosaur bone, 
Katharine Hepburn is the zany heiress pur- 
suing him, and May Robson and Charles 
Ruggles portray two of filmdom’s wackiest 
blue-bloods who join the pursuit of a dog, a 
leopard named Baby and one another. 
Howard Hawks directed from a script by 
agar \ Wilde_and,Qudley Nichols. Centra! 


BROTHE HERS AND SISTERS OF THE TODA 
‘FAMILY (1941). This is generally regarded as 
the first film in which Yasujiro Ozu per- 
fected the reserved, observant style he em- 
ployed in such later, masterful studies of 
Japanese family life as Tokyo Story and 
The Flavor of ee — Over Rice. Har- 
vard-Epworth C. 
e@BROTHER SUN, SISTER MOON (1973). Yes, 
kids, Francis of Assisi was. a hippie too. At 
least that’s the way Franco Zeffirelli sees it 
in his soppy, soft-focus life-of-the-saint. 
Alec Guinness puts in an uncomfortable 
cameo as the Pope. Nickelodeon. 


Cc 


%& kk kCASABLANCA (1943). One of Holly- 
wood’s luckiest accidents — it nearly 
starred Ronald Reagan and Ann Sheridan 
and was allegedly made without a final 
shooting script — Casablanca seems 
never to diminish “as time goes by,” per- 
haps because no other film so perfectly 
captures its World War II, pre-film noir era. 
The story is little more than a modest spy 
thriller, albeit with some lovely plot twists 
(“round up the usual suspects”). But what 
continues to grip viewers generation after 
generation is the perfectly modulated pace; 
whenever it threatens to get tearful, director 
Michael Curtiz and company turn on the 
toughness. Humphrey Bogart delivers one 
of his finest performances as Rick Blaine, at 
once hardened and idealistic, and Ingrid 
Bergman undergoes unlikely shifts of senti- 
ment without missing a beat. Harvard 
Square 

tee ee THE CEREMONY (1971). The master- 
work of Nagisa Oshima, one of the most im- 
portant new figures in Japanese. cinema, 
this is a stinging study of the decay of an 
upper-class traditional family during Ja- 
pan’s turbulent postwar era. More precise- 
ly it is a flamboyant indictment of domestic 
ritual, dernonstrating, through the life of its 
hero Masuo, how the ceremonial nature of 
Japanese family life perverts and destroys 
the life force. In its atmosphere of elliptical 
relations and sexua! hysteria, it is reminis- 
cent of Bunuet and Skolimowsky, and there 
are several exquisitely bizarre scenes un- 
like anything else in modern cinema. 

Center Screen.at the Carpenter Center. 

% &COMING HOME (1978). This anti-Vietnam 
film should have been one of the major 
events of 1978. Instead, it’s a toothless ro- 

mance, a “greening of America” film that 
would:,’t offend the most rabid hawk. Jane 
Forida plays the prim, buttoned-down wite 
of gung-ho Marine Captain Bruce Dern: Af: 
ter Dern embarks for Vietnam, she falls into 
an affair with anti-war, paraplegic -Jon 
Voight. The film skirts thorny political Ques- 
tions, opting fora vacifist approach that 
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doesn't differ much from the non-contro- 
versial stances of such post-World-War |! 
movies as The Best Years of Our Lives. 
Fonda gives an uncharacteristically pallid 
performance — she's reining herself in here 


— and Bruce Dern is hopelessly miscast, 


but Jon Voight brings a dazzling mixture of 
burnished integrity and boyish sexuality to 
his role. tn fact, he's too wonderful. Voight 
is to paraplegics what Sidney Poitier once 
was to blacks. Harvard Square. 


D 


A DAY IN THE DEATH OF JOE EGG (1972). Pe- 
ter Nichols's successful play about the tur- 
moil and soul-searching of a couple with a 
spastic child, with Alan Bates and Janet 
Suzman in the leads. Director Peter Medak 
(who displayed a promising stylishness in 
The Ruling Class) has apparently opened 
the play up and treated its events more real- 
istically than in any of the stage versions. 
Nickelodeon. 

tek *DEEP HEARTS (1979). This riveting, 
exotic documentary by Robert Gardner ex- 
plores the unique customs of the Bororo 
tribe of Central Niger. The film centers 
around the festival of Gerewol — a sort of 
Mr. Bororo pageant — in which the men 
don elaborate feathered garments and 
makeup and display their beauty — with al- 
luring, seductive glances — before the trib- 
al elders and young maidens; they look for 
all the world like primitive dsag queens. 
Very few movies bring us this close to the 
beauty and strangeness of a sophisticated, 
but very alien culture. Shown here with 
Gardner's celebrated Dead Birds (1963), a 
Study of ritualized tribal warfare in New 
Guinea. Center Screen at the Carpenter 


Center. 

DEVOTION (1946). Melodramatic Hollywood 
treatment of the private life of the Bronte sis- 
ters (one writer suggests that it ought to be 
called “Distortion”). Olivia De Havilland, Ida 
Lupino and Nancy Coleman are the sis- 
ters; Paul Henried, Sidney Greenstreet and 
Arthur Kennedy are the men in their lives. 
Directed by Curtis Bernhardt (Miss Sadie 
Thompson). Goethe Institute at BU 
wkxk*xkxDR. STRANGELOVE, OR, HOW | 
LEARNED TO STOP WORRYING AND LOVE THE 
BOMB (1963). Stanley Kubrick showed a 
wicked comic flair in this black comedy 
about what might happen if some madman 
— in this case a devilishly funny Sterling 
Hayden — pushed the buttom. Superbly 
performed by Peter Sellers (as the klutzy 
Captain Mandrake, the milquetoast Adlai 
Stevenson-like President and the Henry 
Kissinger-inspired Strangelove) and 
George C. Scott as the tough-as-nails Gen- 
eral Turgidson. Believe it or not, its im- 
agery makes for an elegant study of the re- 
lation between masculine aggression and 
body control. Brattle. 

GIOVANNI (1979). Joseph Losey’'s 
film of Mozart's opera, about the last days of 
Don Juan, is a lavish, gloomy, often quite 
handsome production that does homage to 
the work's grandeur while suppressing its 
extraordinary entertainment value — its 
richness and lack of pretension. Straining 
for the majestic even in scenes of buffoon- 
ish low comedy, Losey dresses his singers 
in Somber colors and poses them in static 
tableaux against stately classical buildings. 
And while the singing is uniformly good 
(with Ruggero Raimondi, as the Don, and 

dda Moser, as Donna Anna, Goestio 
‘Spetial mention) few ofthe performers too 
their parts, and the-often arbitrary: staging 
undercuts them even more. This movie ig- 
nores the enormous potential of filmed 
opera; Losey uses so many chilling, dis- 
tancing effects that we never get caught up 
in the drama. Exeter. 


E 


% xx THE EUROPEANS (1979). This adapta- 
tion of an early Henry James novel suc- 
ceeds mainly because director James Ivory 
has a fine eye for actors. James's story of 
Boston's strait-laced Wentworth family, 
which is agitated by a visit from worldly for- 
eign relatives, has been faithfully and per- 
ceptively adapted and its very Jamesian 
obsession with careful portraiture gives it a 
somewhat artificial air. But then Lee Rem- 
ick, as an expatriate American on the look- 
out for a husband, will flash an amazingly 
. eloquent smile; or Lisa Eichhorn, in an ex- 
quisitely nuanced performance as the 
Wentworths’ romantic youngest daughter, 
will invest the word “boudoir” with all the al- 
lure of a forbidden ritual. At moments like 
these, The Europeans comes wonderfully 
alive. Of the central performers, only Robin 
Ellis (TV’s Ross Poldark) seems stiff and 
uncertain; Wesley Addy, as the Wentworth 
patriarch, Helen Stenborg, as the family’s 
invalid mother, and Kristin Griffith (of /nte- 
riors), as Ellis's sweet, perky sister, are just 
about perfect. Nickelodeon. 


fF 


FAIRY TALE (1978). Soft-core porno-musi- 
cal. From a book by the Brothers Grimm. 
Cheri, suburbs. 

*% kFANTASIA (1940). Leopold Stokowski 
conducts the Philadelphia Orchestra in the 
music of Bach, Tchaikovsky, Dukas, Bee- 
thoven, Stravinsky, Mussorgsky, and Schu- 
bert while butterflies, dinosaurs, Mickey 
Mouse and the Devil cavort in animation. 
The film is basically kitsch; except for the 
music, it has the same relation to the fine art 
it pretends to be as Caesar's Palace has to 
architecture. But it's interesting today — 
and a bit scary — to observe how much of 
our basic childhood learning came from 
Disney. Brilliantly drawn, of course. Cheri. 
wxFIODLER ON THE ROOF (1971). Topol 
brings real physical grace and power to the 
role of the patriarch Tevye, in Norman Jew- 
ison’s flawed but enjoyable screen version 
of the great Broadway musical based on 
several Sholem Aleichem stories. Filmed in 
perhaps too grandiose a style, it costars 
= Picon and Neva Small. Cheri, sub- 


Ae RELYING DOWN TO RIO (1933). A lavish 
musical starring Doiores dei Rio and Gene 
Raymond that would have gone all but un- 
noticed were it not for the fact that it fea- 
tured the first pairing of Fred Astaire and 
Ginger Rogers. Even in this awkwardly writ- 
ten concoction, the Astaire-Rogers trade- 
marks shine: the stylish self-mockery, the 
elegant pauses and starts, the meeting of 
eyes in the middle of a whirl. It was one of 
the highest-grossing pictures of 1933, and 
RKO was wise enough to respond to the 
mandate: from 1934 to 1939 the company 
produced eight more Astaire-Rogers pic- 
tures. Flying is also notable for a smashing 
final sequence in which chorus girls cavort 


Continued on page 20 
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‘‘A movie of stately beauty and 


musical grace...a melodic feast.”’ 


David Ansen 
; Newsweek | 
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ee ee “Exeter St. Theatre 
1, 4:30. 8:00 Copley Square Boston'536 7067 
For Group Sales Call 536 7067 or 232 1400 
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Brattle Theatre 


See 40 Brattle Street TR 6-4226 
WEEK OF DECEMBER 5-11 





James Dean in Nicholas Ray's- 
REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE 

“A masterpiece.” Gerald Peary, The Real Paper 

6:00, 9:45 
and 
Martin Sheen in Terry Malick’s BADLANDS 
8:00, Saturday Matinee 4:15 
— DECEMBER 9-11, SUNDAY- TUESDAY. 


Peter Sellers in Stanley Kubrick’s:DR. STRANGELOVE . 


6:35, 9:50, Sunday Matinee 3:15 
and 

Jean Harlow in Frank Capra’s 

PLATINUM BLONDE 5:00, 8:15 


CEN RAVECON 
SUISUIAS : 


425 MASS. AVE. 
864-0426 





Starts Fri 12/7 


STAR TREK 


Ends Thurs Fish That Saved Pittsburgh 
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WINNER CAMERA D’OR 
1979 CANNES FESTIVAL 
“Something 
of a miracle!” 
Stephen Schilf, Boston Phoenix 
“One of the best 
in the current wave of 
independent American feature films... A 
positive, deeply felt vision of human 
possibilities! A Must See!” Randall Conrad, The Real Paper 
6:15, 8:00, 9:45, also Wknd. Mats. 2:45, 4:30 
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CINEMA Il 
WEEK OF DECEMBER 5-11 
TWO HEPBURN CLASSICS 
Cary Grant and Katharine Hepburn in 
tioward Hawks’ BRINGING UP BABY 
“Hepburn’s best comedy.” —Pauline Kae! 
6:00, 9:35 
and 
Ginger Rogers and Hepburn in 
STAGE DOOR 7:50, Weekend Matinee 4:15 
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on the wings of airplanes while trapeze 
artists glide through the air around them. /n- 
stitute of Contemporary Art. 


the music. Orson Welles. 








H 


% kHALLOWEEN (1978). The rich autumnal 
colors and gliding camera style in John 
Carpenter's shocker set up rhythms that are 
both ominous and lulling; they have us 
jumping out of our seats at every hand-on- 
the shoulder, leap-from-the-shadows scare 
effect. But since the shocks are all of the 
same kind — just mechanical jolts — the 
movie is scary in a shallow, uninteresting 
way. Writer-director Carpenter (Assault on 
Precinct 13) is a laborious story teller; he 
plods through every predictable step — one 
at a time — while setting up a very primitive 
situation: an escaped lunatic is stalking a 
trio of teenaged girls who are babysitting in 
adjoining houses. Carpenter has an en- 
gaging, resourceful heroine in Jamie Lee 
Curtis, who is attractively bony and con- 
veys intelligence, but she has more sub 
stance than the brutally limited structure 
can contain, and the ending sells her short. 
Suburbs. 

wee x THE HARDER THEY COME (1973) 
Jimmy Cliff tries for that pie in the sky above 
Shantytown, but he’s got many rivers to 
cross. The de rigueur reggae picture's cin- 
ematic aspects are almost as enthralling as 





wk xIN THE REGION OF ICE (1976). Peter 
Werner wrote and directed this somber, re- 
sonant, Oscar-winning short from a story by 
Joyce Carol Oates. Fionnuala Flanagan 
gives a sensitive performance as a college 
professor (who is also a nun) who can’t 
bring herself to show some warmth to a 
pushy, unstable student rather overplayed 
by Peter Lempert. Shown here with Jer- 
ome Shore's “The Comforts of Home,” 
(1974) which features Stockard Channing 
as Flannery O'Connor's addled heroine, a 
wise-cracking jailbird, with whom a reclu- 
sive boy (Graham Jarvis) has become in 
fatuated. Off the Wall at Where’s Boston? 
#& INTERIORS (1978). Woody Allen's first 
“serious” movie is austere and madden- 
ingly full of talk about death and despair, 
but beneath its bleak elegance lurks a 
vaguely sentimental problem play. Its cen- 
tra! figure is Eve (Geraldine Page), a dom- 
ineering interior decorator who has set 
impossibie standards for her husband (E 
G. Marshall) and three grown daughters. As 
the daughters, Diane Keaton, Kristin Grif- 
fith and Marybeth Hurt play roles that are 
too schematically drawn, and Allen makes 
the larger mistake of having them tell us 
who they are when they should be showing 
us. But when Maureen Stapleton makes her 


striking mid-film entrance as the woman 
Marshall marries after his separation from 
Page, this stiff, sour movie becomes a 
touching meditation on what it really means 
to grow up. Harvard Square. 


K 


KING FUCKIN’ FRAT (1979). From the sound 
of it, this ultra-low-budget attempt to out- 
gross (and out-gross-out) Anima/ House 
succeeds in spades. One jolly prank we've 
heard about involves vomiting into the chow 
mein in the kitchen of a Chinese restaur- 
ant. On the whole, we'd rather be in Phil- 
adelphia. Nickelodeon, Cheri, suburbs. 


L 


wx THE LAST DETAIL (1974). A sad, well- 
written (by Robert Towne) movie brought 
dangerously close to bathos by Hal Ashby. 
As in much of his other work, he tries to dis- 
tract us from his sentimentality by lingering 
over something raunchier; here it’s crude 
language and hard-bitten military ambi- 
ance. Jack Nicholson is fine and Otis 
Young inadequate as a pair of oid salts as- 
signed to escort pathetic Randy Quaid to an 
outrageously unfair eight-year prison sen- 
tence; they decide to help him live it up a 
little before his incarceration, never real- 
izing how illusory their own freedom is Har- 














vard Squ 

AeRLAST TANGO IN PARIS (1972). Marlon 
Brando's extraordinary performance and 
Bernardo Bertolucci's colorful, rather daz- 
zling direction make up for the silliness of 
the plot here, and the film's much-vaunted 
sexuality is shocking mainly for its brutality. 
Jam-packed with subplots, films-within-a- 
film, Freudian references and flashbacks 
this story of a haunted expatriate at the en 
of his rope, though far from the ground- 
breaker it may once have seemed, has its 
wrenching moments, and certain scenes — 
Brando's childhood reminiscence, his con- 
frontation with his dead wife, the tango — 
retain a matchless beauty. Harvard 


Square. 

wk xLETTER FROM AN UNKNOWN WOMAN 
(1948). In this unabashedly romantic evo- 
cation of late 19th-century Vienna, Joan 
Fontaine (at her very mousiest) plays a 
timid adolescent seduced by suave con- 
cert pianist Louis Jordan, who then forgets 
her. Twenty years later they meet again and 
he seduces her once more, never recol- 
lecting their first encounter. But in the years 
between, she’s been pining over him and 
has even borne his child. This is one of Max 
Ophuls’s American films, an adaptation of a 
Stefan Zweig novel, and like his European 
masterpieces, it's sumptuous, stylized and 
entrancing, if occasionally just a bit too 
soppy. Goethe Institute at B.U. 

wk xLITTLE WOMEN (1933). George Cu- 
kor's version of the Louisa May Alcott nov- 
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THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART, 68 RKO & THE BOSTON PHOENIX PRESENT 





Sun. Dec 2 

200. 430 pm 

LITTLE WOMEN (1933) 

Owected by George Cukor 

With Katharine Hepburn. Joan Bennett and 
Paul Lukas 


Fn. Dec 7 

530 730. 9:30 pm 

ALICE ADAMS (1935) 

Owected by George Stevens 

With Katharine Hepburn and Fred MacMurra 


Sat. Dec 8 

SH. 7H.9WD 

A WOMAN REBELS ae 

Owecied by Mark Sandr 

With Katharine Hepburn joel Herbert Marshal 


Sun. Dec a 


200, 400 

FLYING WN TO AIO (1933) 
Dwected by Thornton Freeiand 

with Fred Astawe. Ginger Rogers. Dolores De! 
Rio and Gene Raymond 


n. Dec 14 
5W.7W. IW 

OF HUMAN BONDAGE (1934 
Owected by Jonn Cromwell 

With Bettie Davis and Lesive Howard 


Sat. Dec os 

530 730 

Abe ENCHANTED COTTAGE (1945) 
led by Jonn A Senge! ec 

Wan Dotoiy thet wre and Roper You 


) Dec 16 
2 00 
THE GAY BIVORCEE | 1934) 

f wce Brady 

and Edward Everen Horton 
Fr. Dec 21 
530 730 930p 
KING KONG (193 
Dieciec by Menan C 





RKO 


INS RELRUSPECT 


Owected by Gec'ge 
With Lucie Ball, O 


Sat t2 

5 30 ? 30 9 30 pm 
JOURNEY INTO FEAR (1942) 
Oiwectec by Norman Foster 


losepn Conen, Dolores De! Ric 


5S and Agnes Moorehead 


Sun, Jan 13 
2.00. 400 pm 
SWINGTIME | 1936) 
Owected by George Stevens 
With Fred Astaire 


Fr Jan 16 

5 30. 7 30.930 pm 

CAT PEOPLE (1942) 
Owected by Jacques Tourneur 
With Simone Simon, Tom C 
Smith 


5. 0 ? 30 9 30 ¢ 
) WALKED WITH R \ ZOMBIE | 
> t i" 


Frances Dee ar 


and Ginger Rogers 


onway ar 


S 


Fed 1 
4 30 730 
SHE WORE Fy SvELLow RIBBON (1949) 
Dwec ted by Jon 
wit ins ann Or Jonn Agar and 
Ben Jone 


Sat Feb 2 
30. 730. 930 pr 
PORT’ APACHE (1948 
3 by Jonn Ford 
v nn Wayne Henry Fonda. Srurie 
emplie and Pedro Armendariz 


3 


400¢ 
THE STORY OF VERNON & IRENE CASTLE 
1939 


Feo 8 


1 30 
CROSSFIRE 947) 
c by Egwar 
Wiin Robe ies 


at Fet 
30. 730. 930 pr 
THE a be ang 194 


Orsor 


5 30. 730 9 30 pi 
THEY LIVE BY NIGHT (1948) 
Dwected by Nicholas Ray 
Kent With Cathy O'Donnell. Fariey Granger and 
Howard da Silva 
Sat. Feb 1€ 
5 30, 7 30. 930 pr 
THE LUSTY MEN (1982 
wien ted by Nicholas Ra 
Da) ~ san Hayward. FR ouert Mitcnu ano 
pie Kennedy 
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OF RKO 


© pl 


CTURES 





With Rober Armstrong. Frank Reicher and 
Helen M 


Sun. Dec 23 

200. 400 pm 

ROBERTA (1935) 

Owected by Witham Sener 

With irene Dunne. Randolph Scott. Freda 
Asiaire. Ginger Rogers and Helen Westley as 
Roberta 


ge vens 
with Cary Grant. Victor McLagien. Dougtas 
Fawbanks. Jr and Sam Jaffe as Gunga Din 


ES eae oe 

100. 

Ne HuncnBAcK OF NOTRE DAME 
(193 

Secu by Wilham Dieterie 

With Su Cedric Hardwicke. Maureen O'Hara. 
Edmongd O'Brien and Charles Laughton as 


5 30. 730.930 pm 

VIVACIOUS LADY (1938) 

Owec yy George SI 

With somes Stewart and Griese Rogers 





Sun, Jan 6 


Owected by Mari 


With Fred Astawe and eager Rogers 


, Everett Sloane and William 


Sun. Jan 20 

2.00, 400 pm 

FOLLOW THE FLEET (1936) 
Dwected by Mark Sandnch 


Wah Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers 


Fn. Jan 25 

§ 30. 730.930 p 

MURDER, MY ‘SWEET (1945) 
Owected by Edward Omytr 


yk 
With Dick Powell, Ciawe Trevor, Mike Mazurk: 


and Otto Kruger 

Sat. Jan 26 

530 730 930 pm 

THE SPIRAL STAIRCASE (1946) 
Directed by Robert Siodmak 


With Dorothy McGuire. Ethel Barrymore and 


George Brent 
Sun Jan 27 


400 pm 
SHALL WE DANCE? (1937) 
Owected by Mark Sandrich 


With Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers 


THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON FESTIVAL = RKO MUSICALS 
peed FRED ASTAIRE and GINGER ROGER: 

ith the special sponsorship of 
THE JOY OF MOVEMENT CENTER 


ADMISSION — 1.50 ICA MEMBERS 
955 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 266-5151 


Sun. Feb 17 


2 400 pm 
THE SKY'S al eye Mag 


oral Robert 
Bencniey Robert “Ryan and Freddie Slack 
ang His Urchesira 


Fn. Feb 22 

5.30. 7.30. 9:30 om 

HARD. FAST & BEAUTIFUL (1951) 
Dwected by ida Lupino 

With Claire Trevor Sally Forrest, and Carlton 
Young 














2.00 NON-MEMBERS 


el about a lovely widow's daughters grow- 
ing up during the Civil War proves a charm- 
ing vehicle for Katharine Hepburn, Joan 
Bennett igh a Lukas. /nstitute of Con- 
tempora 

LOVE A Nb BI BULLETS (1979). The latest 
tally Bronson picture casts him as a 
Phoenix (Arizona) cop, out to shut down 
crime boss Rod Steiger. Bronson, it seems, 
tries to squire the mobster’s ex-mistress (Jill 
Ireland) back from Switzerland to testify. 
With Strother Martin and Bradford Dillman; 
directed by Stuart Rosenberg (The Amity- 
ville Horror). Kiss kiss, bang bang. Bea- 
con Hill, suburbs. 

*LUNA (1979). Bernardo Bertolucci has, 
wittingly or not, made a Visconti film: oper- 
atic, kinky, fancy-arty, overwrought and 
peopled by American actors speaking er- 
satz €nglish. Occasionally beautiful and 
usually insufferable, Luna is about two lost 
souls, searching, searching, searching: 
Caterina, an American opera singer (Uill 
Clayburgh) and Joe, her troubled 15-year- 
old son (Matthew Barry), a heroin addict. 
Their encounters feel like a stoned-in-the- 
hotel-room Andy Warhol movie; Bertolucci 
iS SO Nervous about his subject — incest — 
that he flirts with it instead of exploring it. 
The moon symbolism scattered through- 
out certainly doesn't hold things together, 
and the art-mends-life finale, while spec- 
tacularly staged, is the sappiest ending 
since Mickey Rooney and Judy Garland. 
Beacon Hill, Galeria, Academy, suburbs. 


M 


*THE MAGICIAN OF LUBLIN (1979). israeli 
hack director Menahem Golan (Operation 
Thunderbolt) has coarsened |saac Bash- ° 
evis Singer's story of a 19th-century Po- 
lish-Jewish stage magician (a disastrously 
miscast Alan Arkin) who is brought low by 
his compulsive womanizing and by his ten- 
dency to covet “the magic of God.” After 
dallying with Valerie Perrine (as a gypsy 
wench), Maia Danziger (as his willowy as- 
sistant), Louise Fletcher (the aristocratic 
shiksa he wants to marry) and Linda Bern- 
stein (the beautiful wife he left behind in 
boring, Orthodox Lublin), Arkin is con- 
fronted with his folly and turns into a man- 
gy-bearded saint who lives in a barbeque 
pit, mumbling to himself. This is not a 
cheap-looking movie, but it's shoddily con- 
structed, and Arkin, with his hair ina greasy 
pony tail, must be the unlikeliest super-stud 
on the screen since Donald Sutherland 
played Casanova. Beacon Hill. 

&& w&kTHE MALTESE FALCON (1941). John 
Huston'’s first film, and perhaps his best, is 
the quintessential detective film noir and the 
finest of the five versions (counting spoofs) 
of the Dashiell Hammett novel. Huston 
wrote the dark, acerbic screenplay and 
directed with style and an unerring, hot- 
footed pace. Humphrey Bogart, as Sam 
Spade, turned in one of his finest 
performances, the first to’ introduce the 
arsenal of tough-but-sentimental 
characteristics that made “Bogie” an 
imperishable screen persona. Almost 
equally exciting are the masterful por- 
trayals by Sidney Greenstreet, Peter Lorre, 
Mary Astor and Elisha Cooke of the gallery 
of rogues searching for the black statuette 
that may be worth millions. Harvard 


Square. 
% & kk *XMANHATTAN (1979). Woody Allen's 
harsh but very funny meditation on what it 
means to be a moral man in an amoral age 
Photographed by Gordon Willis in lustrous 
black-and-white; -Allen’s NéwYork 48°40! 
beauty with a heart of stone; he may adore 
it, but it’s also his “metaphor for the decay 
of contemporary culture.” Allen's Isaac 
Davis, a 42-year-old TV writer, finds him- 
self the subject of a gossip book by his les- 
bian ex-wife (Mery! Streep); suffers through 
a love affair with a trendy, high-strung litér- 
ary critic (Diane Keaton in her best per-» 
formance to date); and tries to ease himself 
in and out of a relationship with 17-year-old 
Mariel Hemingway — in the end, he finds 
his own hypocrisy ‘staring him in the face. 
Manhattan is not as exhilarating as 1977's 
Annie Hall, but it’s more complex, more 
probing, more controlled. The pleasure we 
get from it is that of a new intimacy with an 
old friend. Coolidge Corner, Harvard 
Square. 
week THE MARRIAGE OF MARIA BRAUN 
(1979). Rainer Werner Fassbinder's new 
film is an epic comedy charting the parallel 
obsessions of a woman and a nation in the 
post-war years of the German Economic 
Miracle. Swift, assured, and economical, 
it's clearly the work of a cinematic master. 
Fassbinder hasn't toned down his elabor- 
ate style, but this time the astringent wit, the 
framing devices, and the waltzing camera 
work have been harnessed to a superb 
story (and an outstanding screenplay by 
Peter Marthesheimer and Pea Frohlich), 
and the results have a gelid beauty that 
takes your breath away. Fassbinder allows 
himself a new warmth toward his charac- 
ters, and he’s dropped his stern insistence 
on keeping us at a Brechtian distance; he 
jokes, he teases. Hanna Schygulla is Ma- 
ria, a woman who devotes her life — with a 
ruthlessness that seems at once terrifying 
and utterly innocent — to the husband she 
hardly knows, mostly because nothing has 
come along to dispel her devotion. And if 
Fassbinder's Germany seems hideous at 
times, Schygulla — who in this film repre- 
sents her fatherland — is never less than 
mesmeri. Orson Welles. 
Ie MEMORIES OF UNDERDEVELOPMENT- 
(1968). Far from‘a propagandist exaltation 
of the wonders of Guban Communism, 
Tomas Gutierrez Alea’s study of a bour- 
geois Havanan coming to grips with the 
revolution is a sensitive, deeply felt charac- 
ter piece. Sergio despises many of the 
characteristics of his prosperous class, but 
he cannot bring himself to embrace the 
revolution that is destroying it, because in 
so doing he would deny everything that has 
— him. Acute, complex, and, in the 
end, moving. Central Square. 
LE “MILLION (1931). Rene Ciair’s musical 
farce centers around @ lost overcoat The 
coat’s neer-do-well owner (Rene Lefevre) 
has deposited a winning lottery ticket in one 
of the pockets and insiitutes a frantic 
search, Closely pursued by creditors, girl- 
friends, Crooks, and the police. French Lib 


rary 

we &kMONTY PYTHON'S LIFE OF BRIAN (1979). 
This gonzo gospel has been condemned as 
“biasphemous” even though its bards are 
directed not at Jesus but at the moriais He 
walked among — it depicts a world as un- 
likely to respond to wisdom from on high as 
our own. Graham Chapman plays “Brian 
called Brian,” an ordinary schmo who 
spends most of his life on the run, either 
from Roman centurions or from followers 
who are certain he’s the Messiah. The many 
chases are ragged and dull and the dia- 
logue ail has a flat sameness about it, per- 





















































haps because the Pythons stick closer to a 
linear plot than is really good for them. The 
_ best joke — a ride in a space cruiser with 
the oddest-looking aliens ever — comes ; 
roaring out of nowhere: it's a sequence that - 
could turn anyone into a born-again Py- 
thon fan. Paris, suburbs 
 & MOONRAKER (1979). The 11th James 
Bond adventure does not deprive us of any- 
thing we've come to expect: chases, gad- 
gets, beautiful women, dangerously beau- 
tiful women, dangerously dangerous ani- 
mals and, above all, an arch archvillain we 
can hate on sight. And if Moonraker puts 
these together with less success than its 
predecessor, The Spy Who Loved Me, its 
failures are minimal: a set-piece a smidgen 
too long, a process shot with too many 
seams showing. After the usual globe-trot- 
ting preliminaries, director Lewis Gilbert 
whisks us to the secret space station from 
which nasty Hugo Drax (Michael Lon- 
sdale) plans to launch a murderous assault 
on the human race. The battles in space are 
surprisingly cheesy looking for a $23 mil- 
lion movie, but they, and the film, are good 
fun nevertheless. Suburbs. 


N 


%& *NATIONAL LAMPOON'S ANIMAL HOUSE 
(1978). At times this college daze farce is 
everything the nasty little kid in us could 
want. Saturday Night Live's John Belushi, 
in particular, is a gross-out genius. But the 
movie isn't nearly as frenzied as it should 
be; it wants to say that being bad is posi- 
tively good for us, and leans toward melo- 













10 FROM THE BEST ANIMATION OF THE ’70’s 
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drama when it should be piling on the 

raunch. Pi Alley, Allston. 

#%xNETWORK (1976). Writer Paddy Chay- 

evsky and director Sidney Lumet both 

worked on this hysterical, often off-target at- Starts Friday, December 7-18 Show conceived, compiled, 
tack on commercial TV as brainwasher, ' agit weret 
Watergate, and the Devil incarnate. Chay- “ +t ‘ : or 

evsky's contempt for his characters de- A spectacular fantasia of some of the most witty, imaginative, e a 

humanizes them, and his flashy dialogue colorful and entertaining animated films produced in the past decade 

often lapses into pseudo-eloquent tirade, 

which, combined with Lumet’s noisy direc- Bea ions . i cons : aad a 

tion, makes for a rather strident film. Still J oh banat d at i es pe Thin gs — Lady Fish 

there are hilarious moments. With the late jabberwocky — Quasi at the ‘ourne’s Complete Guide 

Peter Finch as the psychotic news anchor- Quackadero — Furies — to Better Table Manners 

Siisanas emmaubie, andl Pare Gomneme to Saas = Soa —_ Complete shows: 6, 7:55, 9:50 The Unique Cinema Experience 
a bitchy young programer on the make. OCKEDOOGY == REVENge O Plus MIDNIGHT Fri/Sat uk ec baamstae aeeaane 
Harvard 





a ANIGHTTHAWKS (1979). Ron Peck and 
Paul Hallam’s film, which focuses on the 
day-by-day and night-by-night activities of 
a gay English schoolteacher, glistens with 
sharply observed social nuances, captur- 
ing surface sights and sounds that suggest 
universes beneath. Ken Robertson, as the 
protagonist, is an extremely vulnerable, 
touching actor, and at times the film's nat- 


uralism is so strong we feel like intruders, or 

even participants. There is no self-re- SIR LEW GRADE 
proach here, and no histrionics; even an 

extraordinary improvised scene in which Presents 


Robertson defends himself before a group 
of jeering students is persuasive and emo- 


tionally charged. Nighthawks communi- 

cates more of the feelings of a time, a place, 

and its people than — films and even 

most novels. Nickelod “if 

%& *xNORTHERN LIGHTS (1979). Produced, di- - % 
rected, written and edited by John Hanson - ae : oe * 








and Rob Nilsson, this fictionalized study of = 
Norwegian farmers organizing the Nonpar- 

tisan Political League in 1915 is not a great : eS 
film. Made for only $330,000, it has lon- " 

gueurs; its narrative is snarled and occa- ; : 


sionally ponderous, and most.of the char- F 
acters are sketchily drawn. Still, it seems ae 
something of a miracle, taking us inside the 3 
experience of being radicalized as few 
other movies have. And what's most re- 
markable is the black-and-white photog- 
raphy by Judy Irola, which is as stark and 
imposing as the North Dakota winter itself. 
Central Square. 

**NOSFERATU (1979). That most per- 
versely primitive of film directors, Werner 
Herzog, has remade F.W. Murnau’s clas- 
sic silent vampire film. The result is an of- 
ten boring collection of fragments — a sort 
of View-Master Dracula — with a few 
authentically eerie moments. It actually has 
one scene that deserves a place in the all- 
time honor roll of chills: Kiaus Kinski, a rep- 
tilian, oddly pitiable Dracula, is detained at 
the bedside of Lucy (Isabelle Adjani), who 
unexpectedly responds, with a yearning 
motion of her whole body, when the fangs 
sink in. That's a memorable image of the 
sexiness of evil, but the film as a whole, 
while often striking, never settles on a con- 
sistent approach to the vampire legend. 
Bruno Ganz, as Jonathan Harker, seems to 
be fighting to keep his eyes open, and you 
may, too. Orson Welles. 

*xx*xA NOUS LA LIBERTE (1931). Rene 
Clair's musical satire, loosely based on the 
career of French record magnate Louis 
Pathe, traces the careers of two ex-cons 
(Raymond Cordy and Henri Marchand) one 
of whom becomes an industrialist, the other 
an assembly-line worker at one of his pal’s 
plants. The futuristic style of the sets and 
the outsized machinery, the spirited, oper- 
etta-like music and some delightful busi- 
ness with factory equipment run amuck (the 
scenes anticipated Chaplin's Modern 
Times) all contribute to a thoroughly exhil- 
arating experience. French Library. 


O 


ww ONE WAY OR ANOTHER (1974). The first 
and only feature by the Cuban Sara Go- 
mez, who died shortly after she made it, is 
about as wry and playful as a propaganda 
movie ever gets. But it may still make you 
squirm. The post-Revolution romance be- 
tween a committed, middle-class school- 
teacher (Yolanda Cuellar) and her back- 
sliding, macho boyfriend (Mario Balma- 
seda) is funny, provocative and occasion- 
ally touching, but it disappears behind Go- 
mez's skillful barrage of Godardian, didac- a 

tic extra-cinematic devices (voice-overs, 

captions, symbolic inserts). Some of the WENDELL MAYES JOHN MELSON 
doctrinal fe ths (like the case made for in- Ser eenplay By and 

forming on one's friends) fail to convince, 

but the behavioral details and the doc- Story By WENDELL MAYES * Music By LALO SCHIFRIN 


umentary backgrounds convey the texture 


Sa ly piney lige peta Produced By PANCHO KOHNER : birecteaBy STUART ROSENBERG 


development. Central Square 


ee THE ONION FIELD (1979) This movie PANAVISION* PG! PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED <> | FROM = ENTERTAINMENT Aw 





















doesn't just tell its story, it hisses it between aaanias Gav wat Ga Gann PORES | 
clenched teeth; the film is coiled so tight, it mona 


quivers. Visually, the spectacular perform- © 1979 Associat 
| ances of James Woods, as a psychopath Bretrburto 
who “executes a policen van, and John 


Savage, as the dead man's partner who 


fights waves of suic dal guilt, are studies in SACK SHOWCASE 
sa wmwen cesuen we we mies 6 BEACON HILL DEDHAM “Banves | | EURLRIGTON,) =| FRAMAICHAM 

































































are battling inner ase. “Joseph Wam 1 BEACON at TREMONT 326-4955 7 é 

593-2100 ROUT 8 EXIT 42 RT.9 SHOPPERS’ WLD. 
baugh wrote and produced this meticu BOSTON 723-8110 ROUTE 1 at 128 EXIT 24 OFF RT. 128 272-4410 235-8020 
lousiy controlied movie, adapted from his 
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book about a real-life crime. Beacon Hill, 


Allston, suburbs. 


P 


wk kTHE PASSENGER (1975). Michelan- 
gelo Antonioni’s latest is slow, subtle, tense 
and very rewarding. Jack Nicholson plays 
Locke, a reporter benumbed by his inabil- 
ity to make contact: on one level, with the 
African insurgents he is trying to get a story 
on, and on another with the current of his 
life. When Robertson, a casual acquain- 
tance of his, suddenly dies, Locke decides 
to take on his identity and discovers that 
Robertson was a gun-runner for the very or- 
ganization Locke had found so impenet- 
rable as a reporter. Now the question is: 
which of Locke's pasts will catch up with 
him first? Out of these tantalizing compon- 
ents, Antonioni has fashioned an intriguing 
puzzle — yet another visually immaculate 








study of alienation with a characteristically 
dazzling final sequence. Maria Schneider 
co-stars. Nickelodeon. 
kx xPEPPERMINT SODA (1977). French 
filmmaker Diane Kurys, in her slight but ex- 
tremely deft and funny first film, evokes the 
awkward years of adolescence with 
affectionate irony and a keen eye for detail. 
Kurys's kids — 13-year-old Anne Weber (a 
wonderful actress named Eleonore Klar- 
wein) and her 15-year-old sister Freder- 
ique (Odile Michel) — are utterly unexcep- 
tional, and therefore ring true. Set in 1963, 
the movie doesn't really have a plot; it’s the 
sort of desultory journal a lazy but percep- 
tive teenage diarist might keep: pages are 
missing and none of the entries is much 
more than a paragraph long. But there’s so 
much background, so much life around the 
edges of the frame, that the whole film 
seems more than the sum of its snippets. 
Cinema Brookline, suburbs. 
*%xPINK FLAMINGOS (1971). John Waters 
ventures into the outer fringes of bad taste: 


he even has his elephantine sex star, Di- 
vine, devour a handful of dog shit. Sure 
enough, she can't quite stomach it, and 
neither will most viewers. Nevertheless, this 
is a one-of-a-kind picture, a light-hearted, 
often very funny sex-and-violence romp 
whose sole raison d'etre is to gross us out. 
The wonderful raunch-rock score includes 
Divine’s anthem “The Girl Can't Help It.” 
Orson Welles. 

PLATINUM BLONDE (1931). Jean Harlow was 
Frank Capra's unlikely choice to play a rich 
society girl whose reporter husband (Rob- 
ert Williams) can't stand the stuffy propriety 
of life with her. With Loretta Young, Donald 
Dillaway and Walter Catlett. Brattle. 

wk x kPSYCHO (1960) Probably Hitch- 
cock’s scariest movie, featuring such in- 
famous sequences as the Great Red Her- 
ring, the murder on the staircase and — 
gulp — the shower scene. The Master of 
Suspense insists it's a comedy. Full of eyes, 
holes, birds and dark glass, with expert act- 
ing by Anthony Perkins, Janet Leigh, Mar- 


tin Balsam and Vera Miles, plus Bernard 
Herrmann’s slashing string arrangements. 
Harvard Square. 


R 


RAIN OR SHINE (1930). The first Boston 
screening (since its original release) of an 
early anarchic comedy by Frank Capra. 
Joe Cook, Tom Howard and Louise Faz- 
enda star. Harvard-Epworth Church. 

% & XREBEL WITHOUT 4 CAUSE (1955). This 
probing story of a juvenile delinquent 
viewed against the background of his so- 
cial situation might seem trite today were it 
not for Nicholas Ray's ironic, deeply felt di- 
rection and a riveting performance by 
James Dean. Some of the sequences — the 
game of chicken, for instance, or the taut, 
climactic confrontation between Dean and 
his friends and a rival gang — remain ex- 
tremely memorable, and supporting roles 
are well handied by Jim Backus, Natalie 
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“FORBIDDEN LETTERS” 


Boston's Best All Male Show! 











The Finest in X-Rated All Male Movies is Now in 
Both Cinemas 1 & 2 

204 Tremont St. 

Boston 482-4661 
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SPECIAL SNEAK PREVIEW 





FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7th - 8:00 P.M. 





t fourteen, she had her first baby. At twenty, three babies 
later, Loretta Lynn had her first hit record. There were 
two more children and many more hits— yet somehow through 
it all,she and Mooney held it together. This is their story. 


also starring BEVERLY DANGELO > LEVON HELM. Screenplay by TOM RICKMAN 
Based on the autobiography by LORETTA LYNN with GEORGE VECSEY 
Executive Producer BOB LARSON : Produced by BERNARD SCHWARTZ 

Directed by MICHAEL APTED 4 BERNARD SCHWARTZ PRODUCTION: A UNIVERSAL PICTURE 


SISSY < 


SPACEK: TOMMY LEE JONES 


“COAL MINER'S DAUGHTER? 


Onginal Soundtrack On MCA Records and 1d Tapes | [R Read the Warner er Book | 





Dalton opp Sheraton Bos 536-2870 
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Wood, Sal Mineo, and Ann Doran. Brattle. 
*RICH KIDS (1979). A very slick, very dis- 
honest film about a pair of precocious pre- 
teens (Trini Alvarado, who is pretty good 
and Jeremy Levy, who isn’t) who conduct a 
mature and blissful love affair while all 
around them grownups are squabbling, 
skirtchasing, divorcing and generally act- 
ing like kids. The adult actors (notably Paul 
Dooley, John Lithgow and Irene Worth) 
come mostly from the New York stage, but 
they have very little opportunity to prove 
their prowess here, since their roles are 
mere sketches that veer toward caricature 
Rich Kids is occasionally charming in a 
mechanical way, but director Robert M. 
Young (Short Eyes) and screenwriter Ju- 
dith Ross have slipped us a fast one. They 
want us to scratch our heads and wonder 
why adults can't handle their romantic en- 
tanglements as sensibly as these kids, but 
they've made their case by pretending that 
sex — the great complicator of adult rela- 
tionships — just doesn't exist for kids. When 
this ostensibly frank, daring movie flirts with 
adolescent sex and then runs away from it, 
it evinces a sensibility as prudish as any- 
thing you'll find on TV. Cinema Brookline, 
suburbs. 

* &ROCK 'N’ ROLL HIGH SCHOOL (1979). The 
Ramones finally arrive on screen in a Roger 
Corman-produced ersatz beach-party pic 
that cutes them up and tones them down 
Their irresistibly mindless music fails to 
come through on the hushed soundtrack, 
and the numerous dopy sub-plots — about 
L.A. high school kids trying to cop free con- 
cert tickets or to get laid (or both) — dilute 
what should be all-out anarchistic fervor. 
With P.J. Soles and Vincent Van Patten. 
Nickelodeon. : 

ROOTS OF THE NEW HOLLYWOOD. Four early 
shorts by now-famous directors. Woody 
Allen's “The Laughmakers” (1963) is the 
pilot for an aborted TV series about an im- 
provisational comedy troupe; Steven Spiel- 
berg’s “Amblin’" (1969) depicts a lyrical 
romantic encounter between two hitchhik- 
ers; Martin Scorsese’s “It's Not Just You, 
Murray” (1964) is a black comedy about an 
up-and-coming hoodlum; and John Han- 
cock's Oscar-nominated “Sticky My Fin- 
gers, Fleet My Feet” (1970) is a wry com- 
edy about a group of weekend athletes, by 
the director of Bang the Drum Slowly. Off 
The Wall at Where's Boston? 

WkTHE ROSE (1979). Mark Rydell's film, 
about a doomed rock singer very like Janis 
Joplin (Bette Midler), is a howling night- 
mare of rock 'n’ roll life that delivers all the 
familiar cliches about success and self-de- 
struction, sometimes piling them three or 
four deep. But it holds us nevertheless. 
Midler, in her surprisingly effective film de- 
but, hasn't yet developed techniques for 
protecting herself on screen; her all-out 
performance is sordid, freakish, hypnot- 
ically ugly. Still, she has extraordinary con- 
viction, and the movie, too, leaps over its 
own failures, winding up closer to the way 
life feels on the rock trail than any fiction film 
ever has. Charles. 


S 


te &THE SEDUCTION OF MIMI (1974). Argu- 
ably Lina Wertmueller’s best film, this is a 
less heavy-handed precursor of Seven 
Beauties. \t’s the story of a man who goes 
to absurd lengths to. defend his sexual 
honor but is too confused and frightened 
even to .try. to.detead -hig..political. honor, 
Giancarlo Giannini is the distracted hero 
playing musical beds with his wife, her 
lover's wife_and his own mistress, a sort of 
Marxist Aphrodite played by Mariangela 
Melato. Meanwhile, as — the Mafia is 
watching. Harvard Squa 
eee THE SILENT PARTNER (1979). This 
tightly plotted Canadian thriller raises 
yeoman storytelling to an exhilarating 
plane, but director Daryl Duke (Payday) is 
not particularly tasteful. Economical with 
plot detail and character touches, he loses 
contrcl in scenes of sex. and violence; the 
movie has a lurid, exploitative édge and 
even a touch of misogyny. Anticipating a 
robbery, Toronto bank teller Elliott Gould 
(it's his best performance in years) has set 
aside most of the money for himself. What 
he doesn't realize is that the robber (Chris- 
topher Plummer) will stop at nothing to get it 
back. Murder isn’t a last resort for him, it's 
sort of a kick. Plummer’s sadism is over- 
stated, but the movie enthralls by contin- 
ually surprising us; when clues appear, they 
don't have “clue” stamped all over them. 
The Silent Partner refuses to manipulate 
our —— It dances right over them. 
Fresh P. 
SKATETOWN, U.S.A. (1979). The first of sev- 
eral threatened roller-disco extravaganzas 
is billed both as a “throbbing sensual spec- 
tacle” and as a “zany comedy” about a mis- 
matched group of California teens during 
the days before a big disco derby at the lo- 
cal rink. The film features such photo- 
te young Stars of the Future as Scott 
io, Maureen McCormick and Greg Brad- 
ford — all disgustingly tan. and gorgeous. 
With Flip Wilson and Billy Barty. Directed by 
the. great William A. Levey. Saxon, sub- 


urbs. 
& #STAGE DOOR (1937). Gregory (My Man 
Godfrey) La Cava’s polished, refreshing 
comedy of female bonding (something 
films rarely treat these days) Concerns a 
group of aspiring actresses living in a thea- 
trical boarding house in New York. The cast 
is extraordinary: Katharine Hepburn as the 
rich girl trying to make it on her own, An- 
drea Leeds as the hypersensitive acolyte, 
Adolphe Menjou as a propositioning pro- 
ducer, Ginger Rogers, Lucille Ball, Gail 
Patrick, Eve Arden, Ann Miller, Constance 
Collier and Franklin Pangborn. From the 
play by Edna — and George F. Kauf- 
man. Central 
*& *STARTING oven (1 (1979). Burt Reynolds is 
miscast yet winning as a disoriented, re- 
cently divorced man in Alan Pakula’s ur- 
ban-neurosis romantic comedy. The film, 
although loosely based on an autobio- 
graphical novel by Dan Wakefield, feels al- 
most totally derivative, as if it’s setting out to 
capture the audience created by An Un- 
married Woman and Annie Hall. But this 
kind of comedy, based on repeated flashes 
of recognition, requires absolute accuracy, 
and the details of professions and lifestyles 
in this film, shot mostly in Boston, are often 
miles off the mark. Reynolds has become 
such a potent star figure that audiences 
laugh.and applaud when there's little to 
hold onto but the hero's peevish reactions 
to the other characters. The only person 
who escapes his scorn is Jill Clayburgh, 
playing the divorced teacher Reynolds falls 
for. She gives a complex and engaging per 
formance as a woman struggling to live up 
to a quasi-feminist image of what a woman 
on” her Byte phovic be. Pi Alley, Circle, 
Continued on page 24 
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~ Directions: 
THE BOSTON @& 68 SACK oon , = as = = py Saba 
oenix RKO THE ATZES = : ei —— ni Bs 2. Paste on face 
ASK 
on 


Why be satisfied being just ‘4 
another pretty face in the crowd / {//’ 
when ij 


YOU COULD LOOK 
LIKE A JERK? 





WIN: Tickets to see a 
special showing of 


“THE JERK” 
Thursday, Dec. 6th 
At the Sack Cheri Complex 
50 Dalton St., 


opposite the Sheraton Boston 


Followed By A 
JERK PARTY* At 


Lb A RY Qe as 

Be Wh a5 ot AW as Wo 

Boston’s Newest Disco in Kenmore Square 
Prizes & Surprises 


TUNE IN TO 68RKO TO WIN 


*10 PM, No one under 20 will be admitted, ID & 
proper dress (no jeans please) required. 
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He was a poor black sharecropper’s son 
who never dreamed he was adopted. 






UNIVERSAL PICTURES PRESENTS 
AN ASPEN FILM SOCIETY WILLIAM E. MCEUEN-DAVID V. PICKER PRODUCTION 
A CARL REINER FILM 


STEVE 
MARTIN. 


The JERK 


A RAGS TO RICHES TO RAGS STORY. 








*s BERNADETTE PETERS CATLIN ADAMS 2 JACKIE MASON :.-. 


THE JERK *“""*>, STEVE MARTIN, CARL GOTTLIEB, MICHAEL ELIAS *‘“., STEVE MARTIN & CARL GOTTLIEB 
Proov’sy WILLIAM E. MCEUEN and DAVID v PICKER te ‘oy CARL REINER res RCo R | 
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Continued from page 22 
suburbs. 
SUMMER SOLDIERS (1972). Hiroshi Teshiga- 
6060 964-9 hara (Woman in the Dunes) took a script 
m. evenin by American writer John Nathan as the ba- 
$1.25 All oe Features Sat. & %Sun. at 2:15 sis for a naturalistic film about the relation- 
3rd BIG WE SCREEN |: ship beween a wounded Gl (Keith Sikes), in 
“THE SEDUCTION OF JOE TYNAN” Japan on R & R from Vietnam, and his Jap- 
THE MUSICAL SCREEN II: anese girl friend (Reisen Ri). Center 
‘¢ Screen at the baie td Center. 
Reel Review Double Features ——$ 
2 movies for 1 price 
Sun thru Tues Bergman's T . 
(12/2-4)* “AUTUMN SONATA” _ — - 
Wed. thre bat wore OY ees #10 (1979) Although lively, observant 
(12/5-8)* “WIFEMISTRESS” and sometimes very funny, Blake Ed- 
plus. “VIVA ITALIA” wards's study of male menopause — a sort 
11/9-11° “DON’T LOOK NOW” of Graduate for grownups — is ultimately 
& CHINATOWN” banal. George Webber (Dudley Moore), is a 
Starting Next Week “PORQUO! PAS!” wealthy, Oscar-winning songwriter who 
Schedule subject to change drops a stable affair with singer Julie An- 
drews to pursue the girl of his wet dreams 
(Bo Derek). In short, he’s an overaged 
H spoiled brat, wallowing in middle-aged 
e Personality T- angst in the comfort of his Beverly Hills 
shirts manse. Edwards, who was behind the Pink 
Panther films, is a gifted director of com- 


edy, and the humorous highs in this movie 
e Posters are as inspired and well-timed as the best of 


i '30s screwball comedy. As a scenarist, 

adness e Magazines however, he is not so assured. The story is 
H full of absurdities and the resolution is too 

e Stills pat. The film’s major problem proves in- 


i surmountable: how to make palatable so 
Cinema Bookstore - obnoxious Ad = character. Charles, 
1642 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 492-6767 Academy, 

TEN FR THE. BEST ANIMATION OF THE 


Receive a complementary 2. for 1 pass SEVENTIES. A new showcase of shorts, in- 
cluding Ishu Patel's Oscar nominated “The 


to any general cinema theatre Bead Game” (1977), a virtuosic study of 
, human aggression through the ages; Frank 
with a purchase of $10 or more! and Carolyn Mouris's “Impasse” (1978), a 
film whose medium is colored address lab- 

els; Robert) Swarthe’s Oscar-nominated 
“Kick Me” (1976), a slapstick farce featur- 
ing stick figures drawn directly on film; and 
Pierre Villeux's “Revenge of the Things” 


HARVARD SQUARE (1977), a futuristic study of misused house- 
hold objects that fight back. Off the Wall at 

THEATRE . rail 
% & xX THEM (1954). The bést of the nuclear- 


$1.75 Mon.-Fri. til 6 PM $2.75 after 6 PM ee ee eS oe ee 
(by Gord 
t., Sun., Hol, $2.75 ALL DAY (Midnight Fri. & Sat. $2.25) Boudies) shocker about the eralnight ot 8 


*2N_4:10_8: pack of giant mutant ants somewhere in the 
To Have and Have Not 12:30-4:10-8:00 Southwest. James Whitmore and Edmund 


The Big Sleep 2:15-5:55-9:45 a star, with a very young James Ar- 
- : ness (fresh from his smash: performance as 

a Home 7 Bi 10:05 The Thing) - the callow youth and early 

, :30-5:45-10: victim. Bratth 

; ; , kkekkTO HAVE AND HAVE NOT (1944) “Just 

The Story of “O” 2:10-6:00-9:55 put your lips together and blow,” instructs a 
Last Tango i in Paris 12:00-3:50-7:45 sultry 19-year-old Lauren Bacall, and Hum- 
phrey Bogart, as :a< fishing: boat skipper 


Wifemistress 12: cy 4: as v. 50 drawn reluctantly (of course) into anti-Nazi 
A intrigue, learns how to whistle. Howard 
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A 4 NORMA N JEWISON FILM : ats : et Hawks directed this extremely loose Hem- 


ingway adaptation with a great deal of 


FIDDLER. ON THE ROOF y 
The Last Detail 2: 00- . 50- 9: 45 verve, and Walter Brennan added his us- 


starring ual endearing if exaggerated support 


TOPOL NORMA CRANE LEONARD FREY MOLLY PICON PAUL MANN . Fri.-Sat.. Dec. 7-8 Coolidge Corner, Harvard Square. 
Produced and Directed by Screenplay b ent ten Music for stage play and EE Ri ee 
NORMAN JEWISON JOSEPH STEN his stage play" © JERRY BOCK The Jimi Hendrix Story Ww 


Filmed in sed Re-Reiease thr: 


PANAVISION® COLOR Tre — .8 Manhattan 1:35-4:50-8:15 tee THE WAR AT HOME (1979). Filmmak- 
le te ed iecsastinytinkabnor AN Hebi FRReo 12:00-3:15- ers Glenn Silber and Barry Brown spent 








Sat. Interiors 


four years assembling news clips, Army 
and Air Force films, and interviews with 20 


6:30-9:55 
Dec.9 Dracula 12:30-4:15-8:05 people to trace a history of the anti-war 


SACK SHOWCASE movement in Madison, Wisconsin, from 
“DANVERS. CIRCLE CINEMA Sun. Psycho 2:24-6:10-10:00 1963 to'1973. The footage has been care- 


399 CHESTNUT HILL AVE. 
CLEVELAND CIRCLE fully’ structured tordocument the:gréwth and 


593-2100 

EXIT 24 OFF RT. 128 566-4040 ROUTE 1 at 128 | RV = | tactics of the protesters as the war.esca- 
HA ARD sQ., CAMBRIDGE, TEL. 864 4580 J lated. The careful, distanced approach 

makes the film a painful, thought-provok- 

ing experience instead of a nostalgia trip, 
and though the movie leaves out a great 
deal (the counterculture of the period is 
barely touched on), it also works. some- 
thing of a miracle, capsulizing in 100 -min- 
utes a major change i. American con- 


” As. jocks they were jokes... d ei sciousness. Orson Well 
ond > ree 1 i RWAR OF THE WORLDS (1953). George Pal 


won an Oscar for his extraordinary special 
effects in this version of H.G. Wells’s fan- 
tasy about an invasion from Mars. But 
what's truly eye-popping is the brutality of it 
all. Directed*by Byron Haskin, with Gene 
Barry. Museum of Science. 

we *&WHEN A STRANGER GALLS (1979). Fred 
Walton's scare-the-babysitter movie-is an 
efficient if shopworn little shock show. The 
film begins and ends with that hoariest (and 
most gripping) of suspense chestnuts, the 
damsel! in distress: Carol ‘Kane (Hester 
Street) is.suitably fragile and doe-eyed as 
the victim, Tony Beckley downright petrify- 
ing asthe psychopathic phone caller, and 
chronic mouth-breather who threatens her. 


FRIDAY & SATURDAY. 12 MIDNIGHT] ||. sstea by nanos toun Chores During 


rue RO<€ KYHORROR PICTURE How is a drag, but’eventually he’s back scaring 

the-bejeesus out of Kane all over again, so 

= gtd | at least we go out shaken. There’s no gi 

viction or staying power to Walton's use o 

GALERIA 57 Royston St: Harvard ‘Square ee 3737 his’ mechanical shock tactics, they're ef- 
fective while they last. Suburb 

THE WHOLE: SHOOTIN’ MATCH (1979) 







































































: Eagle Perinell produced this good-hu- 
CUR RO ; mored, rambling comedy — about two Tex- 
as buddiés-(Lou Perry and Sonny Davis) 


: and their nutball schemes for gittin’ rich 
quick — for about $30,000. And it shows: 
the black-and-white photography looks 


washy and the soundtrack fades in and out 

like a rural radio station. Pennell also has 

A FILM BY ; trouble getting the narrative going, al- 

BERNARDO BERTOLUCCL FF though the pace eventually quickens. UI- 

timately, the film is saved by the vitality the 

non-professional actors bring to their roles 

The film’s loving attention to local color and 

SUN. - THURS. 2, 4:30, 7, 9:40 detail hints at the promise of a genuine re- 

: : ional cinema — a promise that, unfor- 

FRI. & SAT. LATE SHOW: cna this film realizes only in moments. 

: idni Center Screen at the Carpenter Center. 

12-00 Midnight @WIFEMISTRESS (1978). A silly movie that 

doesn't even make good on its advertising 

ALLSTON 214 Harvard Ave. 277-2140 promise of abundant displays of skin; 

whenever voluptuous Laura Antonelli 

seems about to disrobe, the movie mad- 

Guess Who's Back? JOSEPH deningly cuts away. Antonelli is married to 

‘ Marcello Mastroianni, a 19th-century radi- 

: WAMBAUGHS cal who -keeps her imprisoned at home 

; while he goes dallying. We're shown the 

LORIMAR presents }. foe e = = — sit there megs: it So 

> re de ~ arcello has to go into hiding, Laura 

“THE FISH THAT SAVED PITTSBURGH” r. ‘ine ae THE ONION emerges and is Pett fies. fade 
starving JULIUS ERVING - JONATHAN WINTERS - MEADOWLARK LEMON . Oe Re Tate ve 

JACK KEHOE - KAREEM ABDUL-JABBAR MARGARET AVERY - JAMES BOND II ! : a : FIELD of a ieamay oy Se Prov — a en 

MICHAEL V. GAZZO - PETER ISACKSEN - NICHOLAS PRYOR - M.EMMET WALSH Brownlow, the well-known film editor (Hard 


EG lneeia manent ees >} ] DiC [eousv stereo)”. Copyianc 1979 4 Times) and historian (The Parade’s Gone 
By). Its historical: subject, Gerrard Win- 


aa a Oe SELECTED THEATRES _ 
[some maremas Mav MOT Of SUITABLE FOR CHORES | aitteh Ritiaii Densrnaes A True Story ; ] 

? : stanley, is described as “a 17th-century 

ALORIMAR heesse tu if Unt ted Artists — musician and a monument to independent 


vensamenta Caqgery “ss my revolt.” Harvard-Epworth Church. 
. on WEEKDAYS: t, 3:10, i” P. A WOMAN REBELS (1936). Katharine Hep- 
: - 4 2 & | oes d burn portrays a young journalist who throws 
hy MEDFORD 3 WEEKDAYS: ba me 5:30, FAYE. & SAT. 5:20, 7:86, 6: 45! ; herself into orang tor women’s rights in 
CINEMA 37 2 ie oe eek so 7:30,.9: Victorian England: Mark Sandrich directed 
TOMTOM a62-1222 395-9499 | FRI. & SAT. LATE SHOW: 11:30 12: 00 midnight yh — — — coses Pit 
ohnson and Herbert Marshall. /nstitute o 


BARGAIN MATINEE FIRST Contemporary Art. 
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ART LISTINGS 


A ST. (268-3764) 

211 A St, Boston Tu-F 11-5, Sa 12-5 
Hanpainted photographs by Pelle Cass; Paintings 
by Johnnie Ross. 

AHMED’S GALLERY (876-5200) 

96 Winthrop St. Camb. Open nightly 5-1 
Colored Pencil Drawings by Norma Cunio and Jon 
Steinberg; Bronze Sculpture by Orlando Ortiz-Vac- 
caro. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465) 

121 Newbury St. Tu-Sa 10-5:30 
Paintings by Katherine Porter; Welded Steel 
Sculpture by Jaqueth Hutchinson 

ART/ASIA GALLERY (536-7575) 

8 Newbury, St., Boston, Tu-Sat. 10-5:30. 
“Winter Blues,” Textiles, Porcelain, Rugs, Prints, 
and Pottery from China and Japan. 

BAAK GALLERY (354-0407) 

59 Church St., Cémb. Tu-Sa 10-6, Th till 9 
American and European — Prints, Ceram- 
ics, Sculpture, and Jewelry 

BETSY VAN BUREN GALLERY (354-0304) 
290 Concord Ave., Camb. Tu-Sat. 10-5 
New Talent from Skowhegan 

BOSTON ATHENAEUM GALLERY (277-0270) 
10% Beacon St. M-F 9-5:30 

BOSTON CITY HALL (28. 3000) 

Main Gallery, 5th floor M-F 10-4 

BOSTON VISUAL ARTS UNION (227-3076) 
77 N. Washington St. Boston T-F 11-6 Sat. 11-4. 

BROMFIELD GALLERY (426-8270) 

30 Bromfield St. M-Sat 12-6 
Recent work by Carol Warner. 
CHILD'S GALLERY (266-1108) 
169 Newbury St. Tugs.-Sat. 10-5. 
“Russet to White: Seasonal Changes in Land- 


scape. 
COPLEY SOCIETY (536-5049) 
158 Newbury St. Tues. fag 10-5. 
Pastel Society of Amer 
CUTLER/STAVARDIS GALLERY (482-4151) 
354 Congress St., Boston. W-Sat. 12-5 
Watercélors by Bertulli, Greene, Revilock, Lianko- 
Roberts, and Schellenberg. 
EARTHLIGHT (266-8617) 
249 Newbury St. Tu-Fri 11-6, W 11-8, Sa 11-5. 
Fantasy and Jewelry and Sculpture by Laurie and 
tvan Gottlieb. 
FRAMEWORKS GALLERY (354-9867) © 
7 Upland Rd., Cam. M-Sa. 10-6; T-Th. 10-9. 
Color photos by Willard Brian Traub. 
FRIENDS GALLERY (547-1267) 
383 Huron Ave., Cabm. Tu-Sa 10-4 
GALLERY EAST (262-1223) 
Art Institute of Boston, 700 Beacon St. M-F 9-5. 
Boston Society of illustrators Second Annual Ex- 


hibition. 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060) 
67 Newbury St.. Boston. 
Drawings and Prints by Theresa Monaco. 
GALLERY NATURE AND TEMPTATION 
40 St. Stephen St. (247-1719) Mon-Sat. 2-6 
Paintings by Aso, Biales, Cheney, Fetherolf, and 


more. 
HARCUS KRAKOW (262-4483) 

7 Newbury St. Tu-Sa 10-5:30 

Hand-Enamelied Photographs by Christopher 


James. 
HELEN SHLIEN GALLERY = 
354 Congress St. W-Sa. 1 
Sculptur ae by fancy a Large- 
Scale Drawings by Donald Sham 
HIRSHBERG GALLERY 2000833) 
344 Boylston St. Sun. 1-5, M-F 10-2. 
IMPRESSIONS (262-0783) 
oun Dartmouth St. Tu-F 10-5:30, Sa 11-5 
Today; ‘Ceramics by William Wyman. 
uote GALLERY (731-8743) 


435 Harvard St, Brooktine. Su-F 10-6 
MILLS GALLERY at BCA (426-7700) 

549 Tremont St. Ty-Sa 11-4 
MOBILIA (876-2109) 

348 Huron Ave. Camb. M-Sa. 10-6. 

Ceramics by Gail Kendall. 
=o GALLERY (266-4835) 

Newbury St. Tu-Sat. 10-5:30. 

PROJECT ART CENTER 

141. Huron Ave. Camb. M-F 9:30-5. 
PUCKER/SAFRAI (267-9473) 

17 Newbury St. Tues.-Sat..10-5 

= Life Paintings and Pastels by Joseph Ab- 


ROCKWELL GALLERY (354-6827) 

pone he Camb. W-Sun 2-5. Oné-of-a-kind 
ROLLY-MICHAUX (261-3883) 

290 Dartmouth St. 

Graphics by Joan M 
ROTENBERG galleay. (261-3747) 

130 Newbury St. Bos. Tues.-Sat. 10-5. 

Paintings oy Judi Rotenberg. 
SEMIRAMIS, (661-1815) 

1 te Auburn St., Camb. Mon-Sat. 10-6, Th, Fri. 

ti 

Ancient Chinese scrolls, African and Eskimo Art. 
SUNNE SAVAGE GALLERY (536-1910) 

105 Newbury; M-Sat. 10-5 

Paintings and Watercolors by Mary Kelsey. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (266-3500) 

73 Newbury St. Tu-Sa 10-5:30 

Watercolors by Karen Moss; Sculpture by Chris 


Sproat. 
281 GALLERY (267-5279) 
281B Newbury St. Tu-Sa 10-5:30 
Paintings by Gordon Jameson; Sculpture by Peter 
Cifrino; Serigraph by Fred Fiandaca. 
WENNIGER GRAPHICS (536-4688) 
164 Newbury St. M-Sa 10-5:30 


MUSEUMS 


BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP & MUSEUM 
Congress St. Bridge (338-1773) Open daily 9-5, 
F till 7. Admission $1.50, kids $1, under 5 free. 

BUSCH-REISINGER MUSEUM 
29 Kirkland St., Camb. (495-2338) M-F 9-4:45 
Permanent collection of German art, Scandinavian 
art in all media, dating from Middle Ages to pre- 
sent; Art and Design From the Bauhaus, 1919- 
1933. 

CHILDREN'S MUSEUM (426-7336) 
300 Congress St.. Museum Wharf. Open daily 
10-5, F till 9. Admission $3, under 16 $2, F 6-9 
$1. City Slice; Grandparents’ House, Green Hall of 
Toys; Computers; How Movies Move. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050) 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed-Sun., 1-4:30. 
Free admission. Permannet Collection; Antique 
Dolls; “Prints for Purchase.” 

DECORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355) 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln; open Tues-Fri. 10-5, 
Sat. 12- .2 vg * 30-5. Wed 5-9:30. Admission 
$1.50, « 1 50c. 

FOGG ART MUSEUM (495-2397) 
32 Quincy St. Cambridge M-F 9-5, Sa 10-5, Su 
1-4 


ot 
Pr 








Japanese Prints; Paintings, Drawings and Sculp- 
ture by Honore Daumier. 
GARDNER MUSEUM (566-1401) 
280 The Fenway. Authentic Venetian palace 
pay a Tues. 1-9:30, Wed.-Sun. 1-5:30. 
$1. Classical tunes Tues. at 8, Thurs. and, 
Info: 734-1359 


Bs Aa 


955 Boylston St., Bos. (266-5151) 
Tues.-Sat. 10-5, Wed. 10-9, Sun. 12-5. Admis- 
sion $1. 
Photographic Retrospective by Nathan Lerner; 
The World of Edward Gorey; Message from 
Tralfamadore by Morris Knight 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300) 
479 Huntington Ave. W-Su: 10-5, Tu: till 9, clos- 
ed M. Admission: $1.75; Su. $1.25; free Tu. 5-9 
Prints by Albrecht Durer: European and Abstract 
Paintings from the Collection; Recent Textile and 
Costume Acquisitions; Paintings by Millet; 
Japanese Screen Paintings from the Storerooms 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS AT FANEUIL HALL 
South Market Building. Tu-Sa. 11-7, Su. 11-5 
FREE. Premiere exhibition: Faces of Five Thous- 
and Years; The Creche; On Angels’ Wings. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
33 Marrett Rd., Lexington (861-6563). M-Sa 
10-5, Sun. noon to 5:30. FREE. 19th c. Folk Art; 
Linen-Making; Highlights from the Museum Col- 
lection; American-made Dolls 

MUSEUM OF. SCIENCE (723-2500) 
Science Park, M-Th 9-4, F 9-10, Sa 9-5, Sun 10- 
5. Admission $2.25-$3.50, F 5-10 $1. Ink and 
Wood Forms in Nature; Dreamstage; Mount 
McKinley Portrait; Edison and the Electrical Age; 
CB Radio 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (426-7336) 
300 Congress St, Museum Wharf. Open daily 
10-6, Th-F 10-9. Admission $3, under 16 $2, F 














SZ 











6-9 $1 a". City in Transit; Cros 
Pre-WWI Car 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8830) 
Central Wharf, Atlantic Ave.; M-T 9-5, F 9-9, S-S 
and holidays 9-6. Admission $4, children $2.25. 
F 4:30-9. $2.50. Over 2000 aquatic creatures. 
Dolphin and sea lion performances aboard float- 
ing amphitheater next to Aquarium. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406) 
56 Sulisbury St., Worcester. Tu-Sa 10-5; Su 2-5. 
Admission $1, children 50¢, free Wed. 
Paintings, Prints, and Drawings by George Bel- 
lows; Images of the City: Shape of Weather. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


BORIS GALLERY (261-1152) 

35 Lansdowne St. Boston. 

Color Dye Transfer Prints by Jay Maisel. 
CAMBRIDGE PHOTO CO-OP (354-8299) 

188 Prospect Si., Mon-Fri. 7-10. 

impressionist photos of the 1920's by Egon 








Egone 
THE DARK ROOM (354-5313) 
620 Mass. Ave., Camb. M-Sa. 10-10 
Photos by Charlotte Stanley. 
KIVA GALLERY (266-9169) 
231 Newbury St. T-F 11-6. 
“Pure Color’ — a Group Show.* 
WE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
537 Comm. Ave. (261-1868) 
Photos by Paul Light. 
PHOTOWORKS (267-1138) 
755 Boylston St., (M-F, 9-5:30) Photographs by 
Martin Benjamin. 
PLASTIC IMAGE GALLERY (482-1214) 
Hye ‘ao St., Boston M-F 11-4 Xerox 6500's by 
C. Ka 
SYNERGISM (536-1633) 
249 Newbury St. Tu-Sa 11-6 
Photos by Roydon Burke. 


Color prints by Jay Maisel are on view at the Boris Gallery through December 14. 


VISION GALLERY (266-9481) 
216 Newbury St. Tu-Sa 11-5:30 
Recent work by Gyorgy Kepes 

VOICES GALLERY 
220 North St. N. End 


Sports Photos by Angier, Berndt, Dietz, Fitzger- 


ald, Richards and Shook 


SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Art Gallery, 855 Comm. Ave 
Lithographs and Etchings by Philip Pearlstein 
Mugar Library, 771 Comm. Ave 
Sherman Union Gallery, 775 Comm. Ave 
BRANDEIS U., Waltham 


6261 ‘v HAGW3030 ‘JSYHL NOILOAS ‘XINZOHd NOLSO@ SHI 







Rose Art Museum, 414 South St.. Waltham 
“Three-Dimensional Possibilities.” 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Carpenter Center, 29 Prescott St 
Baker Library 
Explorations in wax and watercolor by Peggy 
Coulson-Graceffa. 
Peabody Museum 
M.LT. 
Hayden Gallery, 160 Memorial Or 
“The Nasrative Impulse.” 
Creative Photography Gallery 
MUSEUM SCHOOL 
230 the Fenway 
Photos from Italy by Wilson Smith 
NORTHEASTERN 
Dodge Library. 
UMASS BOSTON 
Harber Gallery 














NAME Established 1991 
BRAND C 
BOo; SHOES H a 
* AT 

O % DISCOUNT s nd 

me pRICES BOSTON 

” 4p) ANTIQUE AND 

O “i MODERN JEWELRY 

Oo O SILVER 

ar mn MASTER REPAIR 

O TRAP* Over 150 pairs of unusual 
Clogs to Boot The Shoe Trap pierced earrings 
Guindy. war base wane Soohury. ton Please phone before you visit 
471-1729 323-9591 07-6800 _ 

















Pa | ft Was Onty Puppy Love.. 





t 
Boston Pet Supp.y 
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‘LET YOUR IMAGINATION SOAR’ 
~ Family Hobby 
P- 


“<- 


with 


s. WHICH TO BUILD 
* BRING THIS AD & ALSO GET 15% 


*(SALE [TEMS EXCLUDED, CASH ONLY) 


1704 Mass. Ave. Mystic Mall 4 Putnam St. 
s Cambridge Chelsea Winthrop 
: 547-4389 884-2828 846- 8364 
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DREMEL 
: Creative Power Tools ist, OFF 


: WE HAVE MODELS THAT FLY, FLOAT, RUN & FIGHT AND THE DREMEL TOOLS WITH; 
THE 
OFF ON ANY SINGLE PURCHASE 
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DREMEL 
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Skate Catering 
Group Rates 





ROLLER 
SKATES 


SOON INNANAAANANANANANI 


erengeti 

for the family!! 
June 29 

$1700.00 adult 


uvai Gorge, land transportation! 


INNANANNANAAANS 


! Bali-Bangkok 23 days 
| Morocco. Safari 15-23 days 


$1150.00 children ! 


Includes round-trip air Boston- 
Kilimanjaro-Boston, camping in 
game parks: Serengeti, Ngoron- 
goro Crater, Lake Manyara, Old- 


| Peru 7-25 days 


| Eaypt Nile Sailtrek 2 wks. 


OVERSEAS ADVENTURE TRAVEL J 
1430 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Ma. 02138 
876-0533 
A 





erties Safari 2-3 wks 
Bomeo Overland 18 days 
Himalayan Treks 8-35 days: 


Israel. Adventures 7-18 days 
European-Camping 2-9 wks 


NAANANAAAAAANS 





This season’s most 
wanted gift 


85A Mt. Auburn St. 
The Garage 
Cambridge 
Open 7 Days 
9am-8pm 
547-0695 




























wanna play some 


e 14 Pool tables ¢ 2 Billiard tables 
e 1 Snooker table ¢ Tournaments 
e 1 Plyr practice rate — % price 
¢ New and Used Cue Sticks 

e Lessons ¢ Pinball 

e Snacks e T-shirts 

e Air Conditioned, friendly 
atmosphere 


FENWAY BILUARDS 





pool? 
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Enjoy Great Chinese food? AKU- AKU 


Discover . 


Delivery Service Available - Boston AKU-AKU only 


($10.00 min) 2 mile Radius - 


$2.00 


Call Us! We'll Gladly Send You a Take-Out Menu 


390 Commonwealth Ave. 


536-0420 


4p.m. -3.a.m. daily 


CAMBRIDGE 
149 Alewife Brook Pkwy 
491-5377 


Free parking Somerset Garage 


11:30a.m.-2a.m. daily _ 
Luncheon Specials Served TAS, 


~ - [A GASein STEN cane] 
ED BUREE $ i} 





POOH'S PUB presents 
Sun., Dec. 2 JON JARVIS Solo piano 
Mon., Dec. 3 GARY BRUNOTTE 
LES ARBUCKLE QUINTET 
Tues. Dec. 4 LAV 
Wed.. Dec. 5 NDOWS 
Thurs., Dec. 6 THE WILLIAM ‘FERMIN 
AND 
Fri., Sat., Dec. 7, 8 FLY BY MIGHT 
Sun., Dec. 9 SUKIYA 
464 Comm. Ave., Kenmore Sq. East 


RON Levy ‘BLUESMAN BAND 
GEORGE ROBERTS BAND 
8 


Sat., Dec 
NANCY GARRICK & COMPANY 
808 Huntington Ave., Boston 566-9267 

















ROCK & ROLL 
THE HOTTEST CLUB IN TOWN 





Mon., Dec. 3 
LOU MIAMI & THE 
KOZMETIX 
Handcuff Nite 
Tues., Dec. 4 
A Beach Party in December 


LOVE AND FLAME 


featuring 


COUNT VIGLIONE & 
LADY CAROLYN 


and 


DUTCH COURAGE 


Free drink to anyone in 
bathing suit 
Wed., Thurs., Dec. 5,6 
IDOL THREATS 


and 


THE WRONG 


Fri., Sat., 7,8 


LAZERS 


and 














GET 


Corner Harvard & Comm. Ave. 
566-9014 








Every Sunda 
THE RON LEVY 
BLUESMAN BAND 





Mon., Dec. 3 


ZAITCHIK BROS. 
BAND 





Tues., Dec. 4 


MICHAEL & MATT 
ZAITCHIK 


(acoustically) 





Wed., Thurs., Dec. 5,6 


MUSIC BY 
MASTER B 





Fri., Dec. 7 


BOSTON’S BEST 
MUSIC 





Sat., Dec. 15 


HEIDI & THE 
SECRET ADMIRERS 











BOTTLES 


69 Broad St., Boston 
338-7677 @ 


Coming Attractions 
Scott’s Annual Christmas 
Party 
Dec. 19 
Don’t Miss This One! 




















(nr. Brookline Village) 


LER'S 
4\> 
o msm 


HARVARD SQUARE 


Sun., Dec. 2 
PETER BELL and SCOTT FREE 
Mon., Dec. 3 
HOOT 
Tues., Dec. 4 
a one ea ta 


COMPANY “CREEK 
Thurs., Dec. 
BOB FRANKE 
Fri. & Sat., Dec. 7 & 8 
monte & MYERS 


oming: 
SPIDER JOHN KOERNER 

















’ The Last 
Chance Cafe 


Take Out 
Service 


Natural 
Food 
Fast-counter service ~" 

inexpensive - quality food 
Fresh & Homemade 
Open 11-9 PM Mor 
thru Sat 
Closed Sunday ‘s 


™ 25 Central Sq. Off Western Ave. 
. Cambridge +7-8551 


~ 














onathan 


SWIFT'S 


661-9887 
30 Boyiston St. 
Horvord 8q. 


Entertainment Nightly 
Giant Happy Hour, Fridays 4 to 7 


Sun., Dec. 2 
BAI GON} 


~~ 





Tues., Dec. 4 
CABIN FEVER 





Wed., Dec. 5 
VASSAR CLEMENTS BAND 
Shows at 7:30 & 10:30 Adv. Sale 


Thurs., Dec. 6 


ROBIN LANE & THE 
CHARTBUSTERs; 


special guest 
THE RINGS 
show time 9:00 


823 Main St. 
Central Square 
@r-Taalelarelel=) 
4S1-7313 


Mon., Dec. 3 
from England 
IRS Recording Artists 
THE FALL 


with special guests 





Tues., Dec. 4 
AXIS 
with 
24 CARAT 








Fri., Sat. Dec. 7, 8 
JOHN LINCOLN WRIGHT 


Wed., Dec. 5 
BUDGET SYMPHONY 
and 
RAINBOW 








Sun., Dec. 9 
REEVE LITTLE and THE STRAIGHT 
BAND 


featuring PETER BELL, LEE 
McMILLAN, DEAN CASAL, WILSON 
BROWN 
on., Tues., Dec. 10, 11 
WOODY SHAW QUINTET 
Shows at 9 & 11 
Adv. Sale 
Wed., Dec. 12 
RSO Recording Artist 
ROBERT KRAFT 


and 
IVORY COAST 
also appearin 
EIGHT-TO-THE-BAR 








Thurs., Fri., Dec. 6, 7 
LOU MIAMI 
and 
MARC THOR 





JOHN PAYNE 


(Saxman w/Phoebe Snow, 
Bonnie Raitt, Van Morrison, 
David Bromberg) 
joins 


IN CONCERT 
Sun. afternoon, Dec. 9, 
3-6 pm 
at ALLARY, 108 N. Main St., 
Prov., R.1. 


Tkts: $3 adv., $3.50 at door 
Info: (617) 738-7515 
(401) 751-1200 














AT 
BFVF 
39 Brighton Ave., 
Allston 
Friday, December 7th, 10 pm 


Reggae Music with 


The I-TONES 


AND 


The AIDES 


Film/Music/Performance 
Call 254-1616 for information. 
(two blocks from Comm. Avenuie.) 














BOSTON 


528 COMM. AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 02215 
(617) 247-7713 


Music starts at 8:30! 








Sat., Sun., Dec. 8, 9 
THE MAPS 
and 
NIGHTWING 








Thurs., Dec. 13 
PAUL HORN 
also appearing 
FLORESTA 





Fri., Sat., Dec. 14, 15 
PAUL CHINNOCK 


New Year’s Eve 
THE RINGS 
THE JETTS and 
SPECIAL SURPRISE 
GUEST 








Tues., Dec. 18 
ZACHARIAH 





Wed.. Dec. 19 


urs.-Sun., 0-23 
ALLEN ESTES. BAND 








Coming Dec. 27 





Tickets for all “concert” events aiso 
available at Boston Music at Berklee, 
Ticketron, Out of Town, Elsie's & 
Concert Charge 426-8181 








Coming: 
BALLOON 
MISSION OF BURMA 





GAMEROOM 
UNDER 20 ADMITTED 
SiUR im AOl0M | tt OW -V | One) 

DRINK % 
AVAILABLE FOR 
PARTIES 





Mon., Dec. 3 
THE DAWGS 
THE HEROES 
Tues., Dec. 4 
PASTICHE 
with TMAGINARY 
PLAYMATES and DELEX 
Wed.. Dec. 5 
DC 10’S 
with FORESKINS from N.Y. 
and PRINCE VALIANT 


Thurs., Dec. 7 


THE 
NEIGHBORHOODS 


THRILLS 
with THE LONELY BOYS 


Fri., Dec. 8 
Epic Recording Artists 














RICHARD NOLAN 

& THIRD RAIL with 
DUTCH COURAGE 
and GROUND ZERO | 





All listings on the next few pages are free. If you 
want your message to reach millions, have all the 
details in by the Tuesday prior to publication. Send 
notices of local cosmic events to Listings Editor, 
Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Beantown 02115 
All copy subject to our revision. 


NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS 
DEADLINE IS TUESDAY 

AT 5 P.M. 

SEND ‘EM IN, FOLX! 


ID 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 
CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911. 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 
BOSTON FIRE: 536-1500 
BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 
CAMORIUDGE FIRE: 876-5800 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE: Call 911 

POISON: Information Center, 232-2120 

SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

CAMBRIDGE AMBULANCE: 868-3400 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 354-2020 

MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 484-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 734-4400 

PETER BENT BRIGHAM HOSPITAL: 732-5636 

POISON INFORMATION CENTER: 232-2120 

RAPE CRISIS CENTER; 24-hour hotline: 492- 
RAPE. Immediate and continuing support, medical 
and legal info, referrals. Closed Oct. 9 - Jan. 1. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn and 
North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate and 
continuing support, medical and legal informa- 


tion 
ST. ELIZABETH'S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 




















ALCOHOLISM 

ALCOHOLISM CLINIC of Dimock Community 
Health Clinic provides free individual and group 
counseling, alcoholism education, family services, 
and referral to detox, halfway house, etc. 55 
Dimock St. in Roxbury call weekdays 9 to 7, 
442-8800, x201, 202 or 203. 

WASHINGTONIAN CENTER for Addictions offers 
inpatient and outpatient programs for those 
hooked on alcohol, barbiturates or opiates. 
Medical and psychiatric counseling, detoxification 
services, rehabilitation, job finding. 41 Morton 





Street in Boston, 522-7151. 

BOSTON COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM, 250 
Boylston St, Boston, 267-7334. Educational 
programs for community groups: Call Mon-Fri 


THE SALVATION ARMY Harbor Light Center 
(536-7469) 407 Shawmut Ave., Boston. Pro- 
vides free overnight lodging for homeless men 
and women; halfway house for alcoholics. Free 
clothing, food, job referral and counseling. Open 

4 hrs. 

ALCOHOLISM SERVICE at Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital: outpatient treatment, individual and 
group therapy 732-6022 

NORTH SUFFOLK ALCOHOLISM SERVICES, 
427 Broadway, Chelsea (884-8154), 22 Tewks- 
bury, Winthrop (846-9551). Weekdays 8:30- 
4:30, eves. by appt 

OPERATION MATT information and referral ser- 
vice for teenagers affected by alcohol. Phone 1 
800-272-2586, 8:30 a.m. - 10 p.m. daily. 

APPLETON TREATMENT CENTER FOR Aico. 
HOLISM 115 Mill St. Belmont (855-2781). 
Offers inpatient and aftercare services. 

CAMBRIDGE-SOMERVILLE PROGRAM (354- 
2020, ext. 532) Camb. Hospital, 1493 Cam- 
bridge St. Emergency walkin service; groups and 
referral; for Alcoholics and their families. 

SUBSTANCE ABUSE TREATMENT PROGRAM 
252 Tremont St. (956-5906) provides an 
educational series about and for addicts and 
alcoholics 


COUNSELING 


MARBLEHEAD COMMUNITY COUNSELING 
(631-8273) 66 Clifton Ave. Offers many types of 
age "acme Blues group (Tues. at 8) has 
just b 

BOSTON. FAMILY INSTITUTE (731-2883) 251 
Harvard St. Brookline. Family, marital, and in- 
dividual therapy. Sliding fee scale. 

GREENHOUSE (492-0050). Individual and group 
therapy; holistic health workshops. 

INSTITUTE FOR RATIONAL LIVING (739-5063) 
1093 Beacon St. Brookline. Coun-'seling and 
growth center. Sliding fee scale. 

COMMUNITY COUNSELING (825-6700) 310 
Franklin St. Boston. Learn to be happy, loving, in- 
telligent & self-expressive through ongoing group 
experience. 

CENTER FOR NATURAL FEELING PROCESS 
(332-7469) therapy similar to Primal, with 
emphasis on client-centered natural healing 


process 

DIVORCE RESOURCE AND MEDIATION CEN- 
TER (492-3533) 2464 Mass. Ave, Camb. 
Groups for adults and children for support, info, 
advice 

PEQUOD (354-6259) 1145 Mass. Ave., Camb. In- 
dividual, group, couple, and family counseling 
Weekend workshops. Sliding fee scale. 

CAMB. MENTAL HEALTH ASSOC. (547-6136 
or 527-4823) 51 Avon Hill St. Individual, group, 
marital and family therapy. Interviewing the ther- 
apist is free and encouraged. Eligible for health 
insurance benefits. 

PROJECT PLACE, 32 Rutland St., Boston (South 
End). Hotline: 267-9150. Business: . 62-3740. 
Switchboard provides 24 hour telephone 
counseling and referrals for any problem or crisis. 
Drop-in Counseling provides problem solving and 
life support if phone rapping isn't enough. 

ACCESS, an information, referral and counseling 
center for people of all ages and lifestyles. Call 
661-3900 from noon to midnight daily. Info on 
medical, consumer, legal, recreation and drug- 
related questions. 

BRIDGE OVER TROUBLED. WATERS, 23 Beacon 
St., Boston; for counseling hours call 227-7114. 
Medical, psychological help, all confidential. 
Counseling for drug-related problems, life hassles 
and crises, runaways. FREE. 

OLD WEST CHURCH DROP-IN CENTER, 131 
Cambridge St., Boston, 227-5088: Open Mon 6- 
10 pm. Meals 25c¢,Counseling and Referral ser- 








vices. 

WOMANSPACE, (267-7992) 636 Beacon St., 
Suite 406, Kenmore Sq. Feminist therapy collec- 
tive. Sliding Scale. Seminars and workshops too. 

GENDER IDENTITY SERVICE Comprehensive 
evaluation and treatment program for men and 
women with gender problems. Counseling, legal, 
medical, vocational service. 24-hour answering 
service: 864-8181. Reasonable fees. 

FOCUS offers counselling and consultation for 
women and their friends. at 186 Hampshire St., 
Camb. (876-4488). Sliding scale fees. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT PROBLEM CENTER, 1 West 
St., Cambridge; 661-1010. Psychological 
wry and referrals. Open Mon-Thurs, 1-4 

m, 6-9 pm; Fri, 9-12 am. 

TAPESTRY. 661 -0248) 20 Sacramento St., Camb. 
Feminist counseling and education center. Slid- 
ing fee scale. 

SELF-DEVELOPMENT GROUP, 14 Somerset St., 
Boston ( . 27-9876). Crisis intervention center for 
prisoners and ex-offenders: counseling, housing, 
job placement, etc. MON-FRI, 9-4. 

TRANSITION HOUSE, 661-7203. A temporary 
shelter for battered women and their children, the 
house offers shelter, support, food and referrels 
as well as over-the-phone support and informa- 


tion. 

DROP-IN CENTER is run every Wed from 6-11 by 
the Mental Patients’ Liberation Front at the Stone 
Soup Gallery, 313 Cambridge St., Boston. Advice, 
friendship, and legal help. 

CODE HOUSE, 396 Concord Ave., Belmont 484- 
9224. Counseling and referrals for personal, 
medical and legal problems. 

OPTIONS ADVOCACY CENTER offers counseling 
and referrals to South Shore widows and 
widowers. Offices located at 1375 Main St., Han- 
son. Open 5-10ph; call 583-3157 for informa- 
tion. 

PLACE HOUSE offers shelter and crisis interven- 
tion for runaways and youths 13-17. Open 24 
hrs. at 402 Marlborough St., Boston (536-4181). 

METAMORPHOSIS (266-5867 or 646-6319). 
Offers group and couple counseling. Free initial 
interview, sliding scale. 


DRUGS 


PROJECT PLACE (267-9150), Drug info and iden- 
tification, help w/bad trips, overdose, etc. 

DRUG ADDICTION Rehabilitation Center. Boston 
State Hosp. 591 Morton St. Dorchester. A 
therapeutic community offering inpatient, and 
resident programs, related services. Open to 
everyone. New phone 436-6000 x138. 

FIRST, 167 Centre St., Roxbury (427-1588) offers 
help and counselling for drug related problems 

NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL CENTER, offers treat- 
ment for drug dependent individuals. Services in- 
clude-formation and referral, psychological and 
physical examination, individual and group 
therapy and an After Care program. Call 956- 
5907 of drop by 252 Tremont St., Boston. 

MIDDLESEX EAST, 41 Sharon St., Waltham (894- 
5570) provides drug abuse outpatient services 
for the communities of Waltham, Weston, Water- 
town and Belmont. 


ECOLOGY 


SIERRA CLUB (227-5339) 3 Joy St., Local branch 
of the oldest environmental protection org., with 
literature, info, committees on a variety of eco- 
issues. Volunteers, participants welcome. Open 
9:30-3 weekdays. 

















FUND FOR ANIMALS (964-0721) 137 Walnut 
St. Newton is an active international organiza 
tron working on all humane and conservation 
issues concerning animals Lit and slide lex 
available 

GREENPEACE (542-7052) 286 Congress St 
Group involved with stopping the wholesale 
slaughter of whales 

ZERO POPULATION GROWTH (742-6840) 14 
Beacon St. Environmental group seeking to 
change attitudes and practices that lead to pop 
ulation growth. Stop by or call, weekdays 10-5 

HABITAT (489-3850) 10 Juniper Rd. Belmont, is 
an institute seeking to increase environmental 
awareness and action 

ECOLOGICA (367-1880) 7 Commercial Wharf 
West, Boston Non-profit, tax exempt “United 
Fund’ for grassroots safe-energy and environ 
mental groups with a thrust towards fighting nu 
clear power 

EPIC (523.0376) 3 Joy St. Boston. Energy Policy 
Information Center 


GAY LIBERATION 
HOMOPHILES 


GAY HOTLINE: 426-9371 

HOMOPHILE COMMUNITY HEALTH SERVICE, 
80 Boylston St. Boston (542-5188). Counseling 
and referral, a mental health clinic for gay men 
and women 

GAY SPEAKERS’ BUREAU (354-0133) P.0. whox 
2232, Boston 02107 

DAUGHTERS OF BILITIS. (661-3633) 1151 
Mass. Ave. Camb. Organization for gay and 
bisexual women. Discussions each Tues. at 8 and 
each Thurs. at 7:30 pm. except 2nd of each 
month 

MASS CAUCUS FOR GAY LEGISLATION (242 
3544) 739 Boylston St., Boston. Statewide gay 
political lobby 

AM TIKVA (524-1890) Boston's gay Jewish or- 
ganization. Friday night service and social and 
cultural events.) 

CLEARSPACE, 485 Mass. Ave. Camb. (876- 
0215). A community center for lesbians and gay 
men, offers social and educational activities, rap 
groups and a “coming out” course. CLOSES Nov 
30, more info to follow 


HEALTH 


SOUTHERN JAMAICA PLAIN HEALTH CEN- 
TER, 687 Centre St. 522-5900. Referral, 
medical care for infants and children, 
gynecological exams, family planning consulta- 
tion and treatment for women. Adult physical and 
mental health services, blood pressure screen- 


ings 

FENWAY COMMUNITY (267-7573) 16 Haviland 
St., Boston. GP, GYN, mental health, pediatrics, 
gay health. M. W 6:30-8: gay health sessions, T 
6:30-8: Women 

OPERATION VENUS is a referral and info service 
for venereal disease. Free and confidential. Phone 
1-800-272-2577 

OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH CLINIC examines 
work-related illnesses at Norfolk County Hospital 
For info and appt. call 843-0690, ask for out-pa- 
tient dept 

BRIDGE OVER TROUBLED WATERS operates a 
Free Medical Van staffed by doctors, nurses and 
a street worker. The Van makes evening stops at 
spots in Boston, Camb. For info call 227-7114, 
523-6649 

BOSTON EVENING MEDICAL CLINIC, 314 
Comm. Ave., Boston (267-7171). Admits MON- 
THURS 5:30-8:30, SAT 10-12:30. Appt. ad 
visable, walk-ins accepted when possible 
General medical, and many specialty clinics 
Medicare, Medicaid accepted when applicable 

HEALTH CARE POLICY COUNEIL, 11 Inman St., 
Cambridge (868-2900). Consumer advisory 
board to the Cambridge Neighborhood Health 
Clinic Program offers consumers an opportunity 
to have a say in the policies affecting their health 
care. Also info on services and fees of 
neighborhood clinics 

WATERTOWN HEALTH CENTER, 85 Main St 
(923-0001). Adolescent, adult and pediatric ses 
sions days M-F. Continuity of care by staff physi- 
cians and nurses 

CANCER INFORMATION SERVICE, a statewide 
toll-free phone service for cancer-related 
questions. Open 9 am-4:30 pm M-F. (1-800 
952-7420) , 

POISON INFORMATION CENTER. provides 
emergency, life-saving information on poison 
identification and treatment. (1-800-682-9211 
or 232-2120) 


HOT LINES 


ACCESS, (661-3900) crisis intervention, counsel 
ing, referrals 

REPLACE, Lexington, 862-8130. Hotline crisis in 
fervention center 

PROJECT PLACE, 32 Rutland St 
Boston. 267-9150 

SURVIVAL (471-7100). Open 24 hours, 7 days a 
week. Serves entire Norfolk County South Shore 
area 

PULSE (762-5144) in Norwood. Trained coun 
selors to help with alcohol, drug, personal prob 


South End 


lems 

SAMARITANS, to befriend the dispairing and 
suicidal, 24 hours, 7 days. 247-0220 

CODE HOTLINE 486-3130. crisis counseling, info 
referrals. Call M-F 9 am-11 pm, weekends 7 pm 


Il pm 

PROJECT FRIEND, Marshfield, 834-6563. 24 hrs 
Information, referral, crisis intervention 

PUOSTO. Bridgewater, 697-8111. 24hr informa- 
tion and referral 

WOBURN WORKSHOP HOTLINE (933-3336) 4- 
10 pm, Mon-Fri. Information, referrals, counseling 
and crisis intervention 

ACCESS (661-3900). Information, referral, short- 
term service, noon-to midnight 

OPERATION VENUS (774-7492 or 1-800-272- 
2577) Venereal disease info and help 

CHILD-AT-RISK, child abuse help 24 hrs, 1-800- 
792-5200 

CANCER INFORMATION SERVICE, 9-4:30 M-F, 
1-800-952-7420 

LEGAL 

CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 68 Devonshire St. Boston (742-8020) 
Helps with defense of all Bill of Rights freedoms 

NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD, (524-5415) 120 
Boylston St., Boston. Consultation and referral 

ROXBURY DEFENDERS COMMITTEE provides 
free high-quality, comprehensive legal services to 
indigent persons with criminal cases in Roxbury 
Dorchester and Suffolk Superior Courts. Open M- 
F. 9-5 126 Warren St., Roxbury. Call 445-5640 
24 hours a day 

ASSOCIATION OF NEIGHBORHOOD LAW 
CLINICS (482-6761) 120 Boylston St.. Boston 
Free legal services (on civil cases only) to indi 
gent clients in Metro Boston 

SMALL CLAIMS COURT Advisory Service 
consumer, landlord, and other ripoffs up to $400 
can be taken to SCC without a lawyer. Call 427 


8782 
MASS. PIRG: (423-1796) Small claims courts ad 
Continued on page 30 
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SAL SPICOLA 
QUARTET 


Sun., Dec. 2 


wi 





ire Dec. 6 


__GERRY BIGONZI 
BILLY 
R KIN 


BILLY THOMPSON 
JAZZ QUARTET 





Fri., Sat 
Dec. 7, 8 


INFLATION GOT YA? 


DON’T LET IT KEEP YOU FROM ENJOYING RECORDS 


SHOP 
AT HARVARD SQ. 
QUALITY USED RECORDS $1-$4 ° RECORDS BOUGHT-HIGHEST 
CASH-TRADE-IN ° A MUST FOR COLLECTORS-RARE ROCK-JAZZ & 
SOUNDTRACKS ° WE BUY COMPLETE RECORD COLLECTIONS (1 to 


1,000+) ° TRY OUR SUPER RECORD CLEANING SERVICE ° WE CAN 
FIND ALMOST ANY RECORD FOR YOU ° OPEN 7 DAYS 


THE JAZZ/CLASSICAL STORE 
52 BOYLSTON ST. 
864-1221 


THE ROCK STORE 
65 MT. AUBURN ST. 
661-7731 


Master Charge — Visa — American Express — Checks Welcome 























52A Gainsboro St., Boston 247-7672 














JIM M-GETTRICKS 
mAGH : ZOMBER 
Wollaston Beach Old tecy 
* TUESDAY thru FRIDAY 


JOVAN 


*NO COVER CHARGEe 
Except Friday 





*JAZZ AT THE MODERN* 


(in cooperation with WCAS & SUNFLOWER CAFE) 


LESTER BOWIE 
QUINTET 


SUN., DECEMBER 9 8:00 


“Bowie, trumpeteer for the Art Ensemble of Chicago, is now the ma- 

jor trumpet force on this planet.” Featuring Arthur Blythe, Amina 

Myers, Phil Wilson and Malachi Favors. Plus special guest 

SEARCH. 

Tickets available at OUT OF TOWN TICKET, THE MODERN 
THEATRE box office, BOSTON MUSIC at Berklee 


MODERN THEATRE 523 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON 
426-8445 














Jasper s 


Somerville Ave 
Somerville (off Union Sq ) 


Thurs., Fri., Dec. 6, 7 
LUNA 


Sat., Dec. 8 
THE NEIGHBORHOODS 


with 


THE RINGS 














Wed., Dec. 12 
PULSE 

Thurs., Dec. 13 

THE STOMPERS 
1 Nite Only 
Fri., Sat., Dec. 14, 15 

BALLOON 

625-4975 








THIS IS ONE RACE 
WE CAN’T WIN 
WITHOUT _ 

THE BERK BROTHERS 


s 

This fall, we're running for the money. The 1979 United Way Run for the Money. And Bob and Jim Berk of Lynn are 
running with us 

The Berk brothers, with their father. are proprietors of Standard of Lynn, Inc., a plumbing and heating supply company. 
“We have always supported the United Way through yearly contributions. In this way, we feel that we are able to help countless 
charitable organizations with the simplicity of only one check. 

To the Berks, a combined appeal makes sense. But to a 13-year-old from Revere, it can mean 
the counseling he needs. To an old man in Marblehead, it may mean home health care. To a family in 
Lynn, it may mean fast help when a fire destroys their home 

Last year, United Way agencies helped one out of four persons in the Massachusetts Bay 


area. In 162 agencies in 


Y 
BZ 
Burlington Oy 
Join the Berks. 
Support the 1979 United 


Way Run for the Money UNITED WAT OF MASSACHUSETTS BAT. 


THE 1 OUT OF 4 YOU HELP COULD BE YOU. 























$100 





Every Friday Night 
DISCO DANCE . 
CONTEST 











LR EY PARTY 


Free Champagne/Free Hors d’Oeuvies 


RTY P 


Door Prizes weekends for Two, Ditidets 
Drinks, Last Chance Disco,Glasses, Disco. Tee Shims 











tTY | 








ToPidlan Wu of Framinaeacs 


30 Worcester Road (Route 9)/875-6151. ° 


ae VN 
ACT 


eB rt TCciut 
the Harbour House 


830 Lynnway. Rt. 1A. Lynn 
(617) 592-2774 — Minutes From 
@ Downtown Boston — Free Parking 
peceeeeseseoeseseces® 


Sun., Dec. 2 
LADY LUCK 


With Special Guest 
HOT LUNCH 
Tues., Dec. 4 
THE EGGS 


with special guest 


DARLING 


ed., Dec. 5 
Boston’s Best in 
Concert 
Call 592-2774 for Attraction 


Thurs., Dec. 6 


RICHIE 
BLACKMORE’S 
RAINBOW 


Tix $6.50 in Adv 
$7.50 day of show 


Fri., Dec. 9 
RAGE 


With Special Guest 


AUGUST 


Sat., Dec. 8 


BLACK OAK 
ARKANSAS 


BAD BOY 


eee 
Tix $5.50 in Adv 


Coming Fri., Dec. 14 
THE DAVIS JAYNES 
BAND 


Featuring 


LESLIE WEST 


With Speciat Guest 


JORGE SANTANA 
Tix $4.50 Adv., 
$5.50 day of show 


@reyaaliare 


Fri. & Sat.. Dec. 21 & 22 
KOOL & THE GANG 


Tix $6.50 Adv 
$7 50 day of show 


NEW YEAR’S 
GALA 
Dec. 31st 


Entertainment begins 9:30 p.m 
Proper |.D. Required , 
e tor Purchase of Atcohol & 
e@ ['x available from Strawberries ¢ 


Hub, Out Of Town & Open Door 
~@ 











ae oa 
SQUAIKE 

nae 
UC Bae 


1350 Cambridge St.. Inman Sq 
Cambridge 491-9672 














Every Sunday 
PAUL RISHELL BAND 





Mon. Dec 3 
REEVE LITTLE and THE STRAIGHT 
BAND 





Tues %& Wed. Dec 4&5 


OAT WILLY 





nurs. Dex 


Thy 6 
THE MUNDANES 





Fr’ & Sat. Dec 7&8 
DANA-THEODORE GROUP 





‘The Gabarn Connection 
Delicious Sandwiches & 


Cuban Style Food 
Now Available From 11 a.m 





Every Sunday 3-7 
“STAGE FRIGHT SHOWCASE” 
with Ydur host 











\. . CHAMPAGNE CHARLIE> 





6261 ‘» YH3GW3930 ‘33SYHL NOILOAS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOG SHL 
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Dec. 2thru Dec. 8 Lineup _ — PDO LOL OL OLE 
Sun. Search with —_ pomamn NEW WAVE T- SHIRTS 
Tues. John Kusiak & Rhythm Method ZOLA’S 


Wed. & Thurs. Bill Thompson Quartet 


Fri. & Sat. ta George King Quartet GLASS ONION 


Saturday & Sunday In The Dining Room 
Dec. 8 & 9, Shelly Isaacs Duo 814 Beacon St., Boston, MA 


Dec. 9 matinee, 3-4 pm Lester Bowie, trumpet 
Live on 


See the Lester Bowie Quintet at the Modern Theatre, Dec. 9, 8:30 PM. Tick- 
ets now on sale at Sunflower. f U PS T ATRS : ‘ 
Wed, & Thurs.. Dec. 5 & 6 


On New Year’s Eve at The Sunflower LES ARBUCKLE 
GARY BRUNETTI 


DUPLEX- kl KE META. 
DEBAUCHERY DOWNSTAIRS 


Sun., Dec. 2 a . i 

7 Get Devastated one ee DAVE JACKSON TRIO FLOWER GARDEA CAPE 9h? -é32" 

pstairs — inner, arties, Live Entertainmen Mon. & Tues., Dec. 3 & 4 : k t BI _casual dress) 
throughout the night ED PERKINS TRIO In The North Quincy Market Bldg 


Downstairs — Jazz!! Non-stop!! Wed., Dec. 5 —STAN-STRICKLAND 


DAVE JACKSON TRIO 


JAZZ AT ITS BEST Wicis hes. te Tues., Dec. 4 and every Saturday and Sunday nite. 


LEE ADLER/HERMAN Dec. 3 Dave Jackson Trio New Year's Eve Mark Harvey 
JOHNSON JAZZ 


, QUARTET , ZFZARA.. wo” “QZARAYYAXIA@QOWSUNS OS INNG 
a SUN = Dec 2. 
RYLES. |) 7G WALKER BAND 


CAFE ¢ BAR ° 876-9330 MON TUES - Dec 3&4. 


22 Boylston st \_INMAN SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE J WY FLY. BYNIGHT 


cambridge ma WED, THUR= Dec 5&6. 


=" | [osesiro] Be © RHUMBOOGIE 


247 Nantasket Ave., Hull 


25- 0 FRI,SAT, SUN- Dec 7, 8,9. 
aoe! JACKS ee 
Thurs.-Sat., Dec. 6-8 BLUES BAND 


DEAD END KIDS 
952 Mass Av, Camb. Dec 10- CARMODY 


LOOSE LADIES NITE Tel. 491-7800 Dec 11,12-ELLIS HALL 


ALL LADIES’ DRINKS OISTIPSTWN1 -SV- NS SW SY Sl SSI STIS 
30¢ 8-10 pm 
EVERY NIGHT I DISC 
Rock ‘n’ Roll DRAFT BEERS 20¢ LOW PRICES! DISCO DANCING 
wen *SUNDAY* 


Wed.-Sat., Dec. 5-Dec. 8 Coming $2 Adm 50¢ per drink 


TRAVELERS *MON +TUE + WED* 


and 
No Adm. Charge 
TINA the SNAKE LADY Drinks $1.4 
SCORPIO TWO GREAT ACTS Dom. Beer 90¢ Bar. Drinks $1.45 
*THURS 7:30-10:30* 


Coming Soon ' 
$2 Adm. 40¢ per drink 

I avs College Nite ZACHARIAH 

uesd ays are always olleg ~ + SN . 


50 cent Bottled Beer aidiittlle have $2 Adm. 40e per drink 
t a at Fenway Park SAMMY WHITES 

9 a as er 261-3532 1000 novendl Field a 

LIVEENTERTAINMENT om ata aces eS . 


In Railroad Square Nashua, N.H 
Only 40 minutes from Boston 


Thurs. 2 for 1 on eo ea 
LIVE : | Tues., Dec. 4 \ b 
ENTERTAINMENT DAVIS BROS. Have something 
835.BEACON ST. ny aa Wed. Dec. 5 \ A unusual to sell? 
BOSTON y HA / | -LUNA | | : Call 
proper adress require I e " Thurs.-Sat., Dec. 6-8 

ree parking fr 250 cos Gat i —ue LF 267-1234 


JIMMY CARTER SHOW ” Sl Pid to place your 


_ yo top ” ; Oe ye THE BOSTON a 
Wed., Dec. 12, 19, 26 oenix 


ACES & EIGHTS classified 


Thurs.-Sat., Dec. 13-15 
ALBATROSS 


Thurs.-Sat., Dec. 20-22 
MCA Recording Artists 


THE BLEND 
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OR, K Vi 4 One z 
Te UTED (a) OVE /2 Oz 
MUG OF FROSTY DRAFT BEER 
FORONLY S¢/ THE OFFER 2 
GO00D MOV THRU SAT FROM 
OPENING TIL SFM. CMON 
IN FOR A GREAT ZUNCH AND 





THEM FARGO Saline 
BROS. Chef Chandler's cooking 


MIDORI LIQUEUR TASTING Papen 7 pn Fam 
8-10 pm | Sunday Jazz Brunch 12-4 p.m. 
Special Drink Prices Sun., Dec. 2 
=@ ‘ Thurs., Dec. 6 RAN BLAKE 


ik ’ € 
BOSTON AREA — # JOE LILLY BAND featuring 
Braintree, Norwell, Former members of RICKY FORD and 
Cohasset, Cam- }-—_—Puke § the Drivers __ RUFUS REID 
ri., Sat., Dec. 7, 


Briers, andere, T. McGINNIS BAND ia ty 


.Framingham, Natick, ) ies: . oe The Incomparable 


Peabody, Danvers, e ae 
Prudential Center, S ch? L___RECKLESS ELVIN 
Norwood, Alliston. c Return of the Chance 

aoe porn n Langton Talent Search JON ES 


WHERE YOU GET A SIDE ORDER OF FUN we every Sun. 4-8 pm QUINTET 


Prizes! Musicians Invited! 


Come to Our Christmas Party Dec. 19 Bechet Ben “The Drummer’s Drummer” 
| Uni BRATS? sie 


Tritt te 





of Seerone peer 2 iy i | Bil ihe es ae a ye 3S ore sy * Pee a rer wrth alles : aaa a : - si 
‘ ~ KLEEN KUT 
% Tues Wed Dec 46 3 Appleton Street 
Gee ; Boston, Ma. 423-3652 



























































aM 


Thee 
Tant™ 


T. BLADES 








Te RED 
BAR 


Rte. 9 Westboro 
366-1362 


& THE 





FABULOUS 
ESQUIRES 


MONTAGE 


Worid Famous 





909 Boylston St. 


BENNY & THE BIG 
Thurs., Dec. 6 NOTES 


COMEDY CAB SUNFIRE 





RON LEVY 
Fri., ore “6 BLUESMAN BAND 


& 
PAUL HEARTLESS BAND JESSE GREEN 


Tel: 277-0982 








A new place to see the hottest bands 1648 Beacon St. Brookline 
in town Food, Drink and Music 


36-3136 New Addition 
: Blues Every Sun. Nite 











THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER’ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 





BILL STAINES plus 


Sat., Sun., 
ED SNODDERLY 


Dec. 1, 2 





CAROLYN McDADE 


Tues., Dec. 4 





SPIDER BRIDGE (8luegrass) 





GUY VAN DUSER and 
BILLY NOVICK pius LUI COLLINS 


Thurs.-Sun. 
Dec. 6-9 





JOE VAL andthe 
N.E. BLUEGRASS BOYS 


Tues., Dec. 11 





HOW TO CHANGE A FLAT TIRE 


(Trad. Irish/Scottish music) 


Wed., Dec. 12 





TONY BIRD pilus 
CHRISTOPHER WORTH 


Thurs.-Sun., 
Dec. 13-16 





Dec. 16-Jan. 3 NO ENTERTAINMENT - 


GIFT SHOP & RESTAURANT OPEN § 





RONEE BLAKLEY 
(Adv. Tix. Avail. A Perfect Present For a Friend) 


Jan. 9-13 





LISTEN TO “LIVE PASSIM” EVERY SUNDAY, WHRB 95.3 
FM, 3 PM-5PM 




















Sun.. Dec. 2 
ROCK FOR HUMANITIES BENEFIT 
LOU MIAMI & THE KOZMETIX 
er ft & oe” 
THE ROAMER 
w/ 5 etal ar 
RICHARD NOLAN 
SLO CHILDREN THE PHANTOMS 
CRIMES AGAINST NATURE 
THE WIZARDS 
EROS INA RAE TEASERS 
Starting at 2:30 pm 
Thurs., Dec. 6 
MISSION OF BURMA 
with PETER a Ae 
Fri. & Sat., Dec. 7 
MISSION OF BURMA 
BOUND & GAGGED 


76 Battermarch St., Boston 542-3377 
(Formerly Club 76) 


NSN LAA The 
OXFORD ALE HOUSE 
VAGRN 








Dunster’s Pub 


T. McGINNIS BAND 


36 Church Street HARVARD SQUARE oA aS 
Directly behind the Harvard Coop 876-5353 

Sun., Mon., 

Dec. 2,3 





ys 
Tues.-Sat., Happy Hour 5-8 


Dec. 4-8 


ARROW 











~ . 
1239 Commonwealth Ave. 
z Allston, Mass. 











i aie. FY 


Sun., Dec. 2 ' 
FEVER : 





ST6 
ca ry | 
*, 


Loaf 
& 





Tues.-Sat., Dec. 4-8 


SMITH BROS. 








I — 8 























Sun., Dec. 2 enececeneseeeeeeee 


soowey oon | }ROry || 
UNIT 


Mon., Dec. 3 CLU B 


MIKE STERN- 


BOB Wed 7 
KAUFMAN Dee's. oo 


QUARTET RANDY ROOS 
Tudas Bie. alee BACK ALLEY BAND 


TANERLORN Fri., Sat., Dec. 7,8 From Austin tains 
JACKIE BEARD — 

RON MCWHORTER THE COBRAS 
ENSEMBLE 

Thurs., Fri., Sat 

Now opén til 2 a.m. 

1369 Cambridge St 

Inman Square, Cambridge CENTRAL 8Q., CAMBRIDGE 
491-9625 354-2525 


eaeeeeeseeeoceeeese 














11th HOUR BLUES BAND 








BLUE LIGHTS 























COMEDY CLUB 
13 Springtield St., Inman Sq., Cambridge 


Every Wed.-Sun. 9 PM 
Featuring the area's finest comedians 


|S 1855 Wed. open mike night. 
Thurs. prank only *2.00! Host kenny Clark (no cover) 
DON’T FORGET THE GREAT AMERICAN 
LAUGH OFF 
38 Hours of Continuing Comedy 


38 Hours of Continuing Comedy for Benefit Muscular Dystrophy 


Info & Res All Shows’ 669.7704 


DING 4 


The home of, 





| 











































































































“In The Bush,” “Love Massage” 
exclusive Boston appearance 


62 
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Mon & Tues., Dec. 3 & 4 in 


CELECHATION 


esti cma | 


533 Commonwealth Ave * Boston * 536-1950 — 


Thurs. & Fri., 
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99th 
Season 


eke) mee) ales am@lelie)saat-lile)a| 
Dial C-O-N-C-E-R-T 
For ticket reservations 


Call 266-1492 


BOSTON * 
{ SYMPHONY ° 
ORCHESTRA , 


SEIJI OZAW a4 
Music Derector i 





FINAL 2 WEEKS 
CLOSES DEC. 16 





Zamir Chorale & 
Orchestra present 


Handel's 

Judas 

Maccabaeus 
Joshua Jacobson, 
Conductor 








Paine Hall, Harvard U 
December 8, 1979 
8:30 P.M. 


Tickets: $5.50 
Call 864-1328 
to order 











FINAL 2 WEEKS, CLOSES DEC. 15 
SEATS STILL AVAILABLE 


“A TERRIFIC SHOW!” 
Kevin Kelly 


Boston Globe 


esent 
| pr 
Shubert Organization a. Columbia 
The 
jules Fisher, 





(TELE-TRON: (617) 426-8383] 
Group Sales Call: (617) 426-6444 + Ticketron 
SHUBERT THEATRE 265 Tremont St., Boston, MA 02116/426-4520 

















SING WE NOEL 








An English Christmas 


THE BOSTON CAMERATA 


JOEL COHEN .«... 


JORDAN HALL, BOSTON 
Saturday, December 8th at 8:30 p.m 
Sunday, December 9th at 3:00 p.m 


SANDERS THEATRE, CAMBRIDGE 
*Saturday, December ISth at 3:30 p.m 
Sunday, December 16th at 8:30 p.m 


TICKETS: $7 and $5 ($2 tickets available at door only) 


AVAILABLE AT: JORDAN HALL BOX OFFICE 53-2412 
BOSTIX 723-5181 
CONCERTCHARGE 426-8181 
OUT-OF-TOWN TICKET AGENCY 492-1900 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: 536-2412 or 738-5009 


= The Boston Camerata, Inc. is funded in part by the Massachusetts Council on the Arts and Humanities. 


*Childrens Concert - Childrens tickets $3.50 (14 yrs. & under) 
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Continued from page 27 
visory service 

INDIGENT JUVENILES (367-2880) aged 7-17 
who are charged with crimes may receive free . 
legal aid from Juvenile Court Advocacy Program. 

NORML (227-0082) working for the decriminal- 
ization of everyone's favorite herb, marijuana 
Volunteers needed 

FAMILY LEGAL ASSISTANCE is provided at the 
Kennedy Center, 27 Winthrop St. Charlestown 
(241-8866). Mon-Fri, 11-5. 


POLITICS 

AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION (742- 
1720) 68 Devonshire St., Boston. Working for 
women’s rights, yg justice and the Draft 
Kennedy moveme 

AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE at 
(661-6130) 2161 Mass. Ave. Camb. Social 
change organization 

BOSTON CLAMSHELL COALITION (661-6204) 
595 Mass. Ave., Camb. Anti-nuclear power group 
holds meetings each Ist and 3rd WED of the 


month 

NEW ENGLAND WAR TAX RESISTANCE, Box 
174 MIT Branch PO Cambridge 02139. Phone 
731-6139. An alternative fund for refused 
federal taxes. Ongoing projects related to taxes 
and militarism, support and counseling for tax 
refusers 

SCIENCE FOR THE PEOPLE, (547-0370) 897 
Main St., Camb. Actions building a critique of 
present uses of science (in war, psychosurgery, 
alternative energy. computers, etc.), science 
teaching study group and a women’s study group 

CPPAX (426-3040) 35 Kingston St. Citizens for 
Participation in Political Action is working on dis- 
armament, military budget cuts, social justice; af- 
firmative action; welfare rights; tax reform; vot- 
ing rights and support for progressive candi- 


dates 

MASS. FAIR SHARE (266-7505) 304 Boylston 
St., 2nd floor, Boston. State-wide citizens action 
organization 

COMMON CAUSE, a national citizens lobbying 
organization. Statehouse lobbying, research, 73 
Tremont St., Rm. 345. Phone 523-8200. 

SOUTHERN AFRICA AID AND DEFENSE FUND, 
PO Box 17, Cambridge 02139 (495-4940). 
Raises funds for political prisoners in S. Africa 
and dispenses information on the situation there. 

MOBILIZATION FOR SURVIVAL (354-0008) 13 
Sellers St., Camb. Local & national coalition ad- 
vocating zero nuclear weapons; ban nuclear 
power; stop the arms race; and meet human 
needs. General meeting 1st THURS of each 
month at 7:30 pm. Potluck Supper 6:30 pm 
Volunteers needed 

BOSTON ALLIANCE AGAINST REGISTRATION 
AND THE DRAFT (623-5110 or 522-8584), 
meets each WED at 7:30 pm at AFSC, 2161 
Mass. Ave., Camb. 

COMMITTEE FOR GRAND JURY REFORM, 120 
Boylston St., Rm. 414, Boston MA 02116 (482- 
7399). Working to end abuse of grand juries by 
law enforcement agencies. 

BOSTON. INFANT FORMULA ACTION COALI- 
TION (INFACT), 11 Garden St. Camb. (491- 
5314). Organizers of Nestles boycott meets every 
1st and 3rd TUES of each month at 7:30 pm. 

UNITED FARM WORKERS (542-4548), 120 
— St, mm. 311. Call for info on UFW 
strik 

WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY (535-2510) 295 
Huntington Ave. Boston. Discussion group meets 
every SUN at 10 am. 

INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD 
(IWW) eves: 787-4237, PO Box 454, Camp. 
02139. Revolutionary, industrial union does or- 
ganizing, strike support; publishes newsletter. 
Meet first FRI of each month (call for place). 


TENANTS 


CAMBRIDGE TENANTS ORGANIZING COM- 
MITTEE, 595 Mass. Ave., Camb. Rms 201-202. 
a! 10-5 354-2064. Housing Clinics Thurs. 7- 








LANDLORD TENANT PROBLEMS? Mass. Bar 
Assoc. Court Lawyer Referral Program provides 
legal assistance for middle and lower-middle in- 
come persons with Boston housing problems. 
Minimal fees. One Center Plaza, Gov't Center. 
523-4529. Open M-F 

ALLIANCE OF CAMBRIGE TENANTS, (825- 
6700) M-F- 8-8 Sat. 9-3. Information and heip 
on Condominiumization. 


OOKS & 
POETRY 


PHONE-A-POEM features a rey a every 
two weeks, 24 hrs.-a-day 492-1 

CENTRAL SQUARE WRITER'S GROUP meets 
each MON at 7 pm at the Central Square Branch 
Library, 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. FREE. 

CALAMUS POETS present open readings each 
TUES at.8 pm at the Community Church of Bos- 
ton, 565 Boylston St., top floor. FREE. 

BLACKSMITH HOUSE POETRY READINGS hap- 
pen each MON. at 8:15 pm at 56 Brattle St. 
Camb. Dec. 3 Celia Gilbert. 

STONE SOUP POETS read each MON at 8 pm at 
Sword in the Stone, 15 Charles St., Boston (227- 
0845). Tix $1 

JOHN IRVING reads from his work TUES., Dec. 4 
at 8 pm at Harvard's Adams House Common 
Room, Plympton St., Camb. (495-7820). Tix $2. 

HARLEN WELSH and MAUD CAROL MARKSON 
read from their own works TUES, Dec. 4 at 8 pm_ 
at Brandeis, Usdan Student Center, Waltham 
(647-2188). FREE. 

WILLIAM STAFFORD reads from his poetry 
THURS, Dec. 6 at noon at Northeastern’s Ell Stu- 
dent Center, 360 Huntington Ave., Boston (437- 
2512). FREE. 

WILLIAM HARMON reads from his poems 
THURS, Dec. 6 at 5 pm at BU's Sherman Union, 
Terrace Lounge, 775 Comm. Ave., Boston. FREE. 

ALBERTO DE LACERDA treads from his poems 
FRI, Dec. 7 at 7 pm at BU’s School of Nursing 
Auditorium, 635 Comm. Ave., Boston. FREE 








HILDREN 


PUPPET SHOWPLACE, 30 Station Street in 
Brookline Village, presents puppet shows SAT.- 
SUN. at 1 and 3. Tix $2. Dec. 8-9: Audrey Duck, 
Cat-a-lion, and Timmy Wolf. 

CHILDREN’S ART CENTRE 36 Rutland St., Bos- 
ton (536-9666) conducts painting, sculpture and 
_ workshops. M-F 3-5. Yearly registration fee 





ee * 


CHILDREN'S MUSEUM, museum wharf, 300 
Congress St, Boston (426-8855). See Art 
Listings for exhibits 

STORY LINE (864-8819) brings you stories from 
around the world . 4 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

HELP FOR CHILDREN offers guidance to kids and 
their families on day care, counseling, drugs, 
runaways, foster and medical care, education, 
Chapter 766 and much more. Hours M-F, 9-5. 
Boston: 727-8898; Cambridge: 492-1572 

FRANKLIN PARK (442-0991) and STONE (438- 
3662) ZOOS are closed for the winter 

FILM FUN happens each WED at 10:30 am and 
3:30 pm and FRI at 3:30 pm at the Cambridge 
Public Library, 440 Broadway (498-9080). FREE 

0 HAPPY DAY and A CHILD'S CHRISTMAS IN 
WALES are staged FRI-SAT Dec. 7-8 at 8 pm 
and SUN, Dec 9 at 2 pm at Wheelock 
Auditorium, 180 The Riverway, Boston (734- 
5200) Tix $250.THE SPIRIT OF MIME is 
presented by the Sunshine Mime Company SAT, 
Dec. 8 at 2 pm at the BAG Theater, 367 Boylston 
St, Boston (266-8244). Tix $2.50 

SST SERRE 





EMINISM 


MASS. WOMEN’S POLITICAL CAUCUS (547- 
6532) Box 242, Camb. 02139 

EVERYWOMAN’S SPORT CENTER (926-3008) 
120 Elm St., Watertown. Provides sports instruc- 
tion, activities and physical conditioning 
programs 

WOMEN'S INDOOR SOCCER LEAGUE (864- 
8181). For women of all ages and abilities 

MAYOR'S COMMISSION TO IMPROVE THE 
STATUS OF WOMEN (725-4496) 

THE WOMEN'S CENTER (354-8807) 46 Pleasant 
St, Camb. (near Central Sq.) Referral and re- 
source center. Weekly discussions each WED at 8 





pm. 
WOMEN’S COUNSELING and Resource Center is 
at Harvard-Epworth Church, 1555 Mass. Ave 
(rear door) in Cambridge (492-8568) Open MON 
9 am to 1 pm TUES 5:30-8:30, THURS 5:30- 


8:30. 

BOSTON N.0.W. (661-6015) 99 Bishop Richard 
Allen Drive, Camb. National organization for 
women. Birth control & abortion referrals, speak- 
ers bureau, legal referrals, consciousness-raising 
groups 

WOMEN'S ENTERPRISES OF BOSTON 755 
Boylston St., Boston (266-2245). All types of 
workshops, counseling, etc. relating to women’s 
problems in the work force. 

SOMERVILLE WOMEN'S CENTER, 7 Davis 

Square (623-9340). Mon-Fri, 10-3. Women of all 
ages and backgrounds meet to exchange skills 
and ideas. A wide variety of activities and pro- 
jects. 

PROJECT W.A.G.E., 55 Sea St. Quincy (979- 
0734). Vocational counseling for women M-F, 
8:30-4:30. No fee. 

FENWAY WOMEN'S GROUP (267-4637) Conver- 
sation, company and discussion of community 
and women’s issues each FRI eve. and SUN. 

WOMEN'S COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER 
(547-2302) 639 Mass. Ave. Camb. GYN, preg- 
nancy screening & abortion care. Self-help 


groups. 

9 to 5 (536-6003) 140 Clarendon St. Organization 
for women office workers. 

HELP FOR ABUSED WOMEN AND CHIDREN 
(745-2162) 24 hr. hotline (744-6841) offers 
counseling, speakers and support groups. HAWC 
is also looking for volunteers. 

WIDER OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN )261- 
2060) 413 Comm. Ave., M-Sa 10-2, W till 8. 
Career counseling and employment informatior 
center. Resource library and ongoing workshops 

ALLIANCE AGAINST SEXUAL COERCION 
(AASC) (482-0329) PO Box 1, Cambridge 
02139. Offers counseling, infor, referral and ad- 
vocacy for women who have been sexually 
harassed at work. 


ECTURES 


ART SANDWICHED-IN are gallery talks during 
lunchtime (12:15 pm) with free dessert and cof- 
fee each FRI at the Institute of Contemporary Art, 
955 Boylston St., Boston (266-5152). Tix $1.25. 
Dec. 7: “Lerner and the New Bauhaus.” 

CAMBRIDGE FORUM deals with problems and 
perspectives each WED at 8 pm at the First 
Parish Church, 3 Church St., Harvard Sq. FREE. 
Dec. 5: What's Happening Inside America's 
Children?” 

HOLISTIC PERSPECTIVES IN MEDICINE are ex- 
plained each MON at 7:30 pm at Interface, 63 
Chapel St., Newton (964-7130). Fee $5. Dec. 5: 
“Healing at Home.” 

AN EX-DIPLOMAT VIEWS THE MIDDLE EAST 
each WED at 7 pm a BU’s Sherman Union, 775 
Comm. Ave. (353-4020). FREE. Dec. 5: “Struc- 
ture of American Deplomatic Practice.” 

EXPLORATIONS OF THE MARINE ENVIRON- 
MENT happen each WED at 7 pm at the New 
England Aquarium Auditorium. Dec. 6: “Deep 
Ocean Mining — Current Status and Future 
Prospects.” 

EVERYWOMAN’S SPORT CENTER (926-3008), 
120 Elm St., sponsors lectures on health and fit- 
ness each FRI at 8 pm. Admission $2.50. Dec. 7: 
“Women and Weights: Strength, Power & En- 





durance.” 

11S FOR ILLUSTRATOR featuring in demonstra- 
tions and slide shows each SAT at 3 pm at the 
ICA, 955 Boylston St., Boston (266-5152). Ad- 
mission $2. Dec. 8: Chris Van Allsburg 

URBAN NONVIOLENCE AND FEAR IN THE 
STREETS is discussed SUN, Dec. 2 at 7:30 pm 
at the Beacon Hill Friends House, 6 Chestnut St., 
Boston (227-9118). FREE 

NEWER DIAGNOSTIC AND TREATMENT 

METHODS FOR LYMPHEDEMA AND 
PHLEBITIS is directed toward the layperson 
MON, Dec. 3 at 8 pm at Radcliffe, Alumnae 
House, 79 Brattle St, Camb. FREE ; 

THEODORE SORENSEN talks about “President 
Kennedy and Domestic Policy” to commemorate 
the opening of the JFK Library WED, Dec. 5 at 5 
pm at UMass, Harbor Campus, 020 Lounge (287- 
1900). FREE 

DAUMIER: MAN AND ARTIST is the subject for 
Sinclair Hitchings THURS, Dec. 6 at 5:30 pm at 
the French Library, 53 Marlborough St., Boston 
(266-4354). Admission $2.50 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
APPROPRIATE TECHNOLOGY is the topic for 
Christina Rawley, a staff member of the New 
Alchemy Institure, FRI, Dec. 7 at 8 pm af’Inter- 
face, 63 Chapel-St., Newton (964-7140) 

RUSSEL LOCKHART talks about “Illness as a 
Looking Glass: the Necessity of Metaphor in the 
Experience of Sickness and Health” FRI, Dec. 7 at 
8 pm at the Friends Meeting House, 5 Longfellow 
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Park, Camb. Admission $3. ‘ 

THE SALT PROCESS — THE ONLY GAME IN 
TOWN is the topic SUN, Dec. 9 at 11 am at the 
Community Church, Morse Auditorium, 602 
Comm. Ave., Boston. FREE 

THE SEPHARDIM-THEIR HERITAGE AND 
EXPERIENCE is discussed SUN, Dec. 9 at 2 pm 
at the Zionist House, 17 Comm. Ave., Boston 
(267-3600). Donation $2 


OUNGES 


AHMED’S DISCOTHEQUE (547-9382), 96 
Winthrop St., Harvard Sq. Intimate subterranean 
disco. Belly dancing Wed 

THE ALEWIFE (876-9180) 1920 Mass. Ave. 
Camb., Porter Sq. Jazz FRI, and SAT. nites. No 
Cover 

THE ARK (247-9548) 835 Beacon St., 
Live music, disco FRI-SAT 

AVEROF, 1924 Mass. Ave., 
4500). Entertainment nitely 

BOSTON-BOSTON, (262-2424) 15 Landsdowne 
St. Sophisticated sound and lighting show; snow 
and fog machines; Boston's largest disco dance 
floor 

BUDDIES (262-2480) 733 Boylston St., Boston 
Disco and lounge. Gay info center 9 pm-1 am 

BUNRATTY’S 186 Harvard St. Boston (254- 
9804). Large dance floor and separate game 
room. $1 cover 

CANTONE’S, 69 Broad St., 
Live sounds. 

THE CLUB, 823 Main St.. in Cambridge, (491- 
7313). Cocktails and boogeying to live rock 
CLUB CASINO ((603) 926-4542) Hampton Beach, 

N.H. Live sounds, disco, top name acts. ~ 

CLUB MAX, 54 Park Sq., Boston. Super Disco. 

CLUB SYMPHONY (267-5332 or 266-0039) 280 
Huntington Ave., near Gainsboro St. Jazz each 


Th-F. 

THE CROSSROADS PUB, 495 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. (262-7371). 

DAISY BUCHANAN (247-8516) 240a Newbury 
St. Small Club, no cover or dancing. 

DANNY'S (595-9455) 604 The Lynnway, Lynn. 
Jazz jam sessions with Phil Porter each SUN at 8 





Boston 


Cambridge (354- 


Boston (338-7677) 


pm. 
DARTS (536-6560) 271 Dartmouth St. Disco. 
DING HO (661-7700) 13 Springfield St., Inman 


Sq.. Camb. 

ED BURKE'S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston (566- 
9267). Live Music Fri-Sat. 

ELIOT LOUNGE, (262-5155) Mass. and Comm. 
Aves., Boston, features live music, no cover or 
minimum and a fine crew of marathoners. 

FLOWER GARDEN CAFE (367-5924), N. Quincy 
Market Bidg. Fine food and music nightly. S: Stan 
Strickland, M: Tom Chandler, T: Stan Strickland, 
W: Mark Harvey, Th-F: Dixie Cookbook, S: Stan 
Strickland. 

FRANK'NSTEIN’S, Mass. Ave. at Newbury Street. 
No cover, 2 free flix nitely at 9. 

FOOTLIGHTS, 260 Lexington St., Waltham (893- 
0101). Disco nightly, 3 dance floors. 

FROLICS, Salisbury Beach (465-8400). Rock ‘n’ 
Roll ballroom, casual dress. 

GATSBY’S, Park Square, Boston (247-8848). 
Small casual pub, no dancing or cover. 

GLADSTONE'S, 1239 Comm. Ave., Alliston (254- 
9588). Fine audibles nightly. 

GREAT SCOTT, 1272 Comm. Ave., 
gerald-styled disco, casual dress. 

GROUND ROUND, in the Prudential Center (247- 
2500). No cover or minimum. 

INN SQUARE MEN'S BAR, ladies invited, 1350 
Cambridge St., Camb. (491-9672). Entertainment 


nightly. 

JACKS, (491-7800). 952 Mass. Ave., Camb. Out- 
tasite tunes nightly. S: Walker Band, F-Sat: Fat 
City Blues Band. 

JASON'S (262-9000) 131 Clarendon St. Disco, 
dining, piano bar: W-Sa: Mark Bornfield. Dress 


Allston. Fitz- 


code. 

JOKER'S WILD, 379 Somerville Ave., Somerville 
(623-9002). Live music & disco. 

KING'S ROW 1, Brookline Ave. at Fenway Park 
(261-3532). Live music, dancing nightly. 

KING'S ROW Ii, at White's Brighton Bowl, 1600 
Soldiers Field Rd., 4 se (254-0710). 

KIX, a disco bar at 590 Comm. Ave.. Boston (266- 
7050) Cover $2 Fri-Sat. $1 Wed., Thurs., Sun. 
closed Mon. Electric Disco, 2 dance floors. 

LUCIFER (536-1950) Kenmore Sq. Disco nightly. 

LULU'S, 3 Appleton St., Boston (423-3652). New 
Orleans bordello atmosphere. S: Ran Blake, T-Sat: 
Elvin Jones Quartet, S: Hank Jones. 

LUNASEA (822-0343) Rte. 140, Tauton. 

MAGOO’S SALOON, 1391 Washington St., West 
Newton (527-9553). Open noon to 1 am, casual 


dress. 

MAIN ACT, 830 Lynnway, Lynn (581-5555). New 
England's largest concert club with upstairs 
space for the under-20's on weekends. Free park- 


ing. 

MATT TALBOT'S, (338-9089) 77 Berkeley St., 
Boston. Live music.Th: Vick Witherspoon, F-Sat: 
Down Yonder, S: Vcik Witherspoon. 

MCMAHON'S LOUNGE (782-5060) 386 Market 
St., Brighton. Entertainment nightly. 

MY PLACE, 266 Commercial St. on the waterfront 
(742-3922). No cover or minimum. Live sounds 
FRI-SAT, jazz. 

NEW JUMBO LOUNGE, 1133 Broadway, Somer- 
ville (623-9257). No cover or minimum. 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK, Rte. 1S, Peabody (535- 
3033) Disco with a 250,000 watt sound & light 
show. 15 minutes from downtown Bosstown. 

OXFORD ALE HOUSE, (776-5353). 36 Church St., 
Harvard Square (behind the Coop). 

PAPILLON, (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., 
——— Free jazz nightly 6-1, no cover or 
minim 

PLOUGH "AND STARS, 912 Mass. Ave. in Camb, 
(354-9214). Fine folx, exotic bevvies; live 
sounds Sunday and Tues.-Thurs 

POOH'S, 414 Comm. Ave.. Boston (262-6911). Th: 
Bellvista 

RATHSKELLER, 528 Comm. Ave., Kenmore 
Square, Boston (247-7713). Upstairs, no cover 
Downstairs, live rock, small cover. 

RED COACH GRILL, 150 Granite St., Braintree 
(843-1002). Each Sun: Leon Merian’s 14 Piece 
Big Band 

RILEY'S BEEF & PUB. 15 New Chardon St., Gov't 
Center (723-8089). Jazz, disco, funk 

RISE CLUB, 485 Mass. Ave., Fifth floor. Entertain- 
ment Wed.-Sun., jazz on Sunday. Jam sessions 
TUES eve Live sounds nightly. Each SAT from 3- 
7 pm: Jazz Party with the Russell Norkin Quin- 
tet. Musicians are invited to sit in 


Music 


For daily listings of rock, 
pop, jazz and classical com- 
certs and appearances, see ‘8 
Days A Week,” on pages two 
and three of this section: 
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ROSE BUD Surrey Room, 381 Summer St., Davis 


Square, Somerville. phone 623-9091. No cover. EVERY SAT. NITE AT 9:00 4 : 
AYLES, inman Square, Cambridge. Food and drink soidakl's Comicdls Siiedtii __ Boston's new hit THEATRE -& D ANCE 
11:30 am to midnight. Live sounds: nightly Throw a nun, a dyke, a looney, an st : : 


AR 11 } 4 *‘HANCE LANG’ N imbecile, a Joni Mitchell, and a 
SAINTS BAR, 112 Broad Street, Boston. All CHANCE LANGTON ‘ rap Po yh gk 


women welcome, come and dance. For directions ‘ . 7 a 
i Women's Center, 354-8800. COMED, NIGHT booze and what do you expect ...” | | pa=—erenrecereere erences armen 
SHELLEY'S Upstairs Pub Sheraton Boston at “ .. A wild sense of humor .. .” STUDEBA ANY aa 


Prudential Center. 236-2000. Open Mon.-SAT. COMP 
SOUNDS AND SPIRITS, 85 Harvard Ave. Allston a ee PERFORMANCES AN EVENING OF MODERN 


(254-9629). No cover, no minimum. — with GUEST 1AN THURS., FRI., SAT., SUN. 
SPACE (542-3377) 76 Batterymarch St., Boston. 8 P.M. DANCE 
Tues-Sat: Live rock ‘n’ roll iN Dec. 6 - Dec. 9 December 7 & 8, 8 PM 
OLD CAMBRIDGE BAPTIST CHURCH Suffolk University Theater 


SPEAKEASY Restaurant-Lounge. Roaring enter- 
tainment, 24 Norfolk St., Central Square, Cam- Comedy Club 1151 MASS, AVE., CAMBRIDGE 41 Temple St., Boston 


! ~~ 4.00 

bridge. fine artists nitely 13 Springhns St., Inman $4. : 

STUDLEY'S, corner Beacon and Kirkland Sts. on Tix: Cambridge CALL 479-4499 ————= __Call 864-9087 for more info, __J 
Camb.-Somerville line (354-9145) Info: 661-7701, 472-0174 

SUNFLOWER, 22 Boylston St., Harvard Sq. Jazz 


seven nights a week 
JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 Boylston St.. Harvard 
Sq. (661-9887). Entertainment nightly. M: Eight- es S tle nt cN1 gh t 6 



































to-the-Bar, T: TBA, W: Vassar Clements Band, Th 


Robin Lane & the Chartbuters, F-S: John Lincoln 300 Mass Ave 
Wirght ny Hall 
THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277- / 
0982). Food, drink and live music you'll love what develops 
TEN-O-SIX (731-0254) 1006 Beacon St., = 
Brookline. Wed-Th, and Sat: Irish music with the 3 


Renegades 
1369 CLUB, 1369 Cambridge St. in Inman Sq august productions presents 


Cambridge. Live jazz seven nights a week from “SNAP SHOTS” Sunshine Mime 2 oat 
fine local groups. Price is right, no cover Dec. 4-8, 8 PM Dec. 9, 3 
WALTER'S. 1700 Beacon St. Brookline (566 “Tia Boston Arts Groups Theater 367 Boylan Street 
3469). Ri d show t tel Baca ht My 
WHO'S ON FIRST. 19 Yawkey Wey, Béston Live eink won PO od i. TKTS: $5, Seniors $1, Arts Vouchers Available at BOSTIX or 
Music 9 266-8244 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY. SATURDAY — 6 P.M CHILDREN’S SHOW Sat., Dec. 8, 2 pm, TKTS: $2.50 


aa SUNDAY — 3PM 
COFFEE & CLUBS TICKETS FRI & SAT $6. THURS &SUN $5 


ART ART COFFEE HOUSE (625-9090) 46 Hol- CALL 536-4747 FOR RESERVATIONS THUR FRI S i A PM 
land St., Somerville. Live entertainment, home- 


made snacks 
FERNANDO ARRABAL’S 


BACK ROOM at the Idler, 123 Mt. Auburn St.@ H 
Harvard aaa (492-9639). No cover, folk, jazz a “y 
and blu The ONLY CHOICE 9 BELVIDERE ST. BOSTON 

ME AND THEE COFFEE HOUSE (631-1215) a for jazz dance! Around the corner from ee "P 
the Unitarian Uni-3versalist Church, 28 Mugford ! ; Berklee Performance Center 
St., Marblehead. Open FRI nights. a 

MICHAELS PUB 52-A Gainsborough St. Boston 262-4307 DIRECTED BY GABRIEL GARCIA 
(247-7262). - RE. i 

NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE, 3 Church St., Cam- 3 INFO & RES: 266 7650/267 8139 
bridge (864-1630). No charge for anything 

PARADISE, 969 Comm. Ave. Allston. 254-2052 G A q AXY TH F ATRE 


Boston's newest and biggest Tu: Reckless Eric, 


W: Gamma and Ronny Montrose, Th: Elvin ; 
Bishop, F-Sat: Hall & Oates, S: Cindy Bullens 791 TREMONT ST R OSTON 
PASSIM, (492-7679) 47 Palmer St. Harvard Sq. *y 
(492-7679). Good music, fine grub . : 
UP FROM UNDER COFFEE HOUSE (491p6930) 7 LY , 


at Red Book, 136 River St., Camb., Central Sq 
Open SUN at 3 pm 
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THE COMED CONNECTTIO 


SPECIAL COMEDY NIGHT Fri., Dec. 7 
Featuring 


JAZZ AT THE STRAND ELAYN 
M. HARRIET McCORMACK CENTER FOR Direct Pon a Peaaet ittes 


OTICES THE ARTS at Tommy Maher’s Showroom 
Showtimes 8 & 10 PM; Admission $5.00 


presents ea 
NOTE: Plee It the classified ad Life- or tix and info call 426-6735 
style cotliad te Gecnedt roy cuied seungtiendl WOODIE HERMAN $7,.$8, $s DEC. 15 
experiences available in the Hub & The Young Thundering Herd AT 


11762} can help. you explore career options | | MOSE ALLISON $7,$8,$9 JAN. 11 TOMMY MAHER’S DOWNSTAIRS 
through volunteer work in ecology, consumerism, HERB POMEROY $7, $8, $9 JAN. 26 SHOWROOM AT 


health ad teaching, tut d 
ones ie coun counsdling, aay om rene & His Big Band Every-Wed.-Fri. EUGENE’S . 

weeteeee Bese JAIL ‘needs Welensoars 9PM 1001-Mass-A ver. 
sti sages, elraeapler Dane Diy Raewecl = TICKETS NOW ON SALE Admission $3.50 Cambridge 


courses for prisoners awaiting trial. Contact Paul 


Blazar_at 729-8030 TICKETRON, BOSTON TICKET CHARGE & BOX OFFICE Tuesday (Next to Orson Welles 


DARE FOSTER HOMES, 14 B St. B ; j 
Rm. 306 is seeking people interested ia aan (617) 542-3200 Open Mike Night Cinema) 


Bh Ea caetee 123.3420 day e sigh (VISA, MC, all major Credit Cards) 9 PM Sunday 9 PM 

ts looking for volunteers to be teach- bos issi : 

ers/counselors to rm bc at MCI Concord. Call ’ 543 COLUMBIA RD. 282-8000 Admission $2.00 Admission $3.50 
275-7831 for info 

BOSTON VETERANS DISCHARGE UPGRADE 
PROJECT (367-2535) 25 Beacon St.,’ Boston. 
Call for free: confidential help in upgrading unfair 
discharges. 


MASS. MENTAL HEALTH CENTER (734-1300, ° 
ext. 297), 74 Fenwood Rd., Boston. needs HELD OVER 
volunteers a 

MEDIHC (272-8000, ext. 243) 5 New England Ex- F 
ecutive Park, Brulington, helps Vietnameers vets Now in 13th Smash Week! A NNO LINCING 
with health care skills with job placement and FRI. S & SAT. S ONLY : 
counseling program. 

BOSTON MEN'S CENTER (776-9660 or 776- FRI. 8:30, SAT. 7 & 9:30 The 


7459) Campus Free College, 14 Beacon St. wenct” 
Boston. Consciousness-raising groups and sup- 9 U 
port. WEN pHOEW 





















































ANIMAL AID investigates abuses of animal ex- b 
perimentation. Call 731-8708 or 893-3559. ~ ham er 
YOUTH ENRICHMENT SERVICES (YES) 180 
Mass. Ave., Boston (267-5877) provides city 
kids with recreational, educational, and voca- 


tional programs. Nov. 14: Open House, call for in- h 
fo. 
MENTAL PATIENTS LIBERATION FRONT (266- Fs | rchestra of t e€ 
4846) 230 Boylston St., Boston, rm. 204. Week- 
ly SUN night meetings at 6 pm. 


VOLUNTEERS for Casa Myrna Vazgyez; women 
wanted to staff emergency shelter for women in 


crisis and their children. Spanish-speaking wom- * full cabaret bar * ommonwealth, Inc. 


en are especially encouraged. Call 262-9581 for 

more info. CHARLES 
MASS. ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND (738- PLAYHOUSE a alge 

5110) needs volunteers to help a blind male CABARET Roger Conrad Davidson, Music Director 


THE BOAT PEOPLE net tl. cig housing * 426-5225 x 
0 ing, unt ure, storage space, etc. alt e@ . 
Resetieent Program (836-1081) 287 Comm Our opening concert will be on Sunday, March 30, 1980 
ee et SS at 4:00 PM at the Longy School of ‘Music, 
dled somgal safe cycling for transportation I Follen St., Cambridge 

Fifty . Tifth Monsen There will be works of Handel, Grieg and J.S. Bach 

Admission for this concert will be 

THE CiNIC free, and there will be refreshments 


SYM PHONY served afterwards. 


HEATRE OF BOSTON Our Second Concert will be on Friday, June 6 


MAX HOBART, | at 8:00 PM and will include works of 
Elgar, Bloch and Janacek. 


Admission will be $4.50 and $3.00; 


snoe.saso. CAS a EM ANUEE: ae or ° Students and Senior Citizens $1.00. 


Dec. 5-8 at 8 pm at St. Siphonsus Hall, Mission F : 
Church Complex (327-0093). Tx $3.50 y ec For further information, please call 


A FLEA IN HER EAR i ed WED-SAT, Dec. | # Sibelius Symphony No. 1 
5-8 at 8 pm and SUN. Dec 7 at 7 pm ‘a tial sesame 7 536-5039 from 5 PM-10 PM 
anew Spinglod Theater (894-4343). Tix. on gor dap, Hall ot XS 30, os 
pha ‘ 1cKets: 
vase SA Der Dat B15 pm atthe Tuts | at Boston Office: 536-2412 


dvons | Theater, Talbot Ave., Medford (623-3880). & BOSTIX 
x ; 

















uc 
THE ROYAL FAMILY, 2 comedy by George 8. Wagner Prelude to 
Kaufman and Edna Ferber, is stag SAT, j i ; 
Dec. 5-8 at 8 pm at the Loeb Drama Center, 64 Die Meistersinger 
Brattle St. Harvard Sq., Camb. (864-2630). Tix Saint- Saeng, Yjolin 












































p* THE EVIDENCE! 
‘AND JUSTICE FRANCIS FORD COPPOLA 
FOR ALL’ PRESENTS 
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“Mi A*S«H; ‘HOSPITAL; ‘NETWORK:” 


“BITING, FUNNY, PASSIONATE, 
HUMOROUS, ROMANTIC, 


IMMENSELY ENTERTAINING. 





“TELLS YOU TO STAY OUT OF COURT... 
‘DON'T THROW AWAY YOUR TRAFFIC 
TICKETS.” 


“IT IS QUITE SIMPLY ‘ONE OF THE 
BEST MOVIES OF THE YEAR:” 


“THE LAST THREE MINUTES ARE 
GUARANTEED TO ELICIT AUDIENCE 
RESPONSE...BUT DON'T MISS THE 
FIRST THREE EITHER’ 

IT” 


“DON'T YOU DARE MISS 
Ww 


a e iy 
THE WITNESSES! 


HONOLULU ADVERTISER, MINNEAP TRIBUNE. NEWARK STAR LEDGER 
EVENING GAZETTE, WORCHESTES MASS McCALL HARLOTTE SERV 
DALLAS MORNING NEWS, PITTSBUR RESS. OREGONIAN. ETC ETC. ET 
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D Ja MARLON BRANDO ROBERT DUVALL MARTIN SHEEN » APOCALYPSE NOW 
AND JUS ICE FOR ALL FREDERIC FORREST ALBERT HALL SAM BOTTOMS LARRY FISHBURNE au DENNIS HOPPER 
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a Rises [ Onginal Soundtrack Album available on Elektra Records and Tapes | (D0 [eousy stereo)” T ‘ nited Artists 
CHESTNUT WIL) (FRARINGHAM 
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SACK 

TECHNICOLOR® Copynght ©)1979 Omni Zoetrope All nghts reserved CTED THEATRES, 
so GHERI | 23 |, RT.9 at TAMAONSD st. RT.9 SHOPPERS’ WLD. NO PASSES ACCEPTED 
Ne 277-2200 a, om In 70 MM. Dolby Stereo at Sack Cinema 57 In Dolhy Stereo at Circle, Natick, Woburn & Danvers 
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aS Oe THE MATTY SIMMONS - IVAN REITMAN PRODUCTION 
— ie ers “NATIONAL LAMPOON'S ANIMAL HOUSE” stoning JOHN BELUSHI 


eee TIM MATHESON -JOHN VERNON :VERNA BLOOM - THOMAS HULCE 


__ a PRODUCED BY MARVIN WORTH & AARON RUSSO + DIRECTED BY MARK RYDELL and DONALD SUTHERLAND as sennincs - Produced by MATTY SIMMONS 
[FR Fras gens compan] SCREENPLAY BY BILL KERBY AND BO GOLDMAN + STORY BY BILL KERBY and IVAN REIMAN - Music by ELMER BERNSTEIN 

| PARENT OR AULT GUARDIAN PRODUCER TONY RAY * DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY VILMOS ZSIGMOND, A.S.C 
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Bang the drum loudly 


Mark Harris’s 26-year won-lost record 


by Peter Guralnick 


ark Harris has staked claim to a wider and deeper 

territory than almost any contemporary American 

novelist. While other, more celebrated writers have 
confined themselves largely to a single social stratum, to pom- 
pous literary theorizing or torturously narrow self-exposi- 
tion, Harris has continued to extend himself imaginatively, 
showing a generosity and a breadth of spirit that has sought 
nothing less than to embrace the American experience — if not 
finally deliver the Great American Novel. 

Most people know Harris, of course, through his alter ego, 
the pitcher, Henry Wiggen, and so convincing has this dis- 
guise become that Harris himself complains, in his 1976 auto- 
biography, The Best Father Ever Invented, that his more se- 
rious work has been largely ignored. Actually, he puts it the 
other way around, seeing the baseball books largely as a temp- 
tation which ‘‘retarded my progress toward mature creation,” 
a trap by which author and reader could be fooled, “ present- 
ing a reality which looked like a reality, leaving us to feel vir- 
tuous in our reading.” In another author, less stubbornly iras- 
cible, less dedicated to the demands of Truth, such demurrals 
might be dismissed as no more 
than sour grapes. In Harris, who, 
like his protagonist, Henry, prizes 
honesty above charm, prosaic fact 
over poetry, the seriousness of hu- 
mor over the gravity of moraliz- 
ing — integrity, in fact, at all costs 
(in the autobiography we casually 
stumble across the declaration that 
he has broken his son’s leg and his 
daughter’s nose in moments of in- 
explicable anger, facts as disturb- 
ing to us as to the physicians to 
whom he is unable to misrepre- 
sent his actions, despite the threat 
of a police report) — it seems only 
one more example of an almost 
painful need to level with himself 
and his reader. 


The book that is the occasion 
for these extended ruminations on 
a literary ‘‘career,”’ [t Looked Like 
For Ever (McGraw-Hill, 276 pp., 
$9.95), is the first novel ‘‘in the 
Henry Wiggen manner” in 22 
years. Reading it, one can alter- 
nately sense Harris’s reluctance to 
return to the subject and his as- 





tonishing growth as a writer since The Southpaw (‘Punctua- 
tion freely inserted and spelling greatly improved by Mark 
Harris’), in 1953. It Looked Like For Ever shows all the verve 
and wit, the unflagging energy and brilliant good humor that 
seem to come so naturally to Mark Harris, the writer. It re- 
traces familiar themes (the responsibilities of fatherhood, the 
transformation of the American dream into adman’s copy, the 
perils of fame, the way in which language — and thereby life — 
is riddled with lies), with originality, dramatic flair, and the 
rare gift of rendering the complex clear — and vice versa. It 
summons up, as well, the classic vernacular style in which 
Harris, following in the wake of Mark Twain, Ring Lardner, 
and Ernest Hemingway, appears to be naturalistic but has 
created an idiom all his own. And, of course, there is the base- 
ball, as gloriously convincing as anything written on the sub- 
ject, overwhelmed neither by the crippling burden of facts 
(though there are statistics aplenty) nor — as in so much of 
baseball’s portentous literature — by the wholly gratuitous in- 
trusion of myth. It is a world so vividly imagined it becomes 
realer than the real, and, despite its creator’s understandable 
ambivalence about returning to 
this world, it is unlikely that a 
reader's visits will ever cease to be 
rewarded with new pleasures. 


At the same time, the funda- 
mental problem with the book, as 
in any return to pleasures past, is 
one of tone. Where The South- 
paw enjoined discovery and even 
Bang the Drum Slowly retained an 
air of captivating naivete, the new 
work is somewhat mired in disil- 
lusion. That the disillusion event- 
ually serves a purpose may well be 
true. The Henry Wiggen that we 
encounter here, while undoubt- 
edly more sophisticated if no less 
politically incisive than the Henry 
Wiggen who once declined to sup- 
port the Korean War because “‘if I 
was too much of a coward to go 
and fight in the war myself ... I 
had no business encouraging (any- 
one else) to be fighting it,’’ no lon- 
ger engages our sympathies in 
quite the same way, no longer de- 
mands our undivided loyalty by 

Continued on page 15 
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From Japan: Photographs 1854-1905 





ift books come in two varieties: 

the kind for reading and the 

kind for ogling. This is about 
the second — the kind that probably 
wouldn't exist if Christmas didn’t, that 
high-and-mighty critics deem proof of 
rampant illiteracy. Coffee-table books 
may indeed be a sideshow to the great 
midway of literature, but, like all side- 
shows, they exist to titillate the senses. 
Who can resist the high gloss on an un- 
touched dust-jacket, the nubby look of 
a real cloth binding, the smooth imprint 
on the spine, the weight of fine paper 
between thumb and forefinger, the 
smell of fresh ink as the pages are 
turned for the first time? Books, after 
all, are physical as well as literary 





objects, and these are intended to in- 
spire lust rather than thought. 

The following list is an idiosyncratic 
guide to some recently arrived lust 
objects. They are all lovely to look at 
(except for one, which has no illustra- 
tions — more later) and delightful to 
hold (except for another, which is a 
paperback — no matter), so I won't be 
mentioning that again. I’ve indicated 
which books will reward reading and 
which will not, and I’ve arranged them 
in highly arbitrary categories that are by 
no means exclusive. Which is to say, for 
example, that Martin Gottfried’s book 
on Broadway musicals, which I class 
under “Obsessions,” might just as 
easily fit with the more serious efforts 


gathered under ‘Seriously, folks,”’ o1 
with the real lookers 
only.”’ And surely a book about music- 
al comedy would not be out of place 
under ‘Fun and games.” The intent is 
to avoid alphabetical order as much as 
possible, and to be of some use to 
readers who really do need to find gifts 
for people. For the most part, these are 
books I'd be delighted to receive. For the 
other part, they are books people | 
know would be delighted to receive. 
The hope is that, between the two, 
there’s something here for everyone. 
(Even where paperback versions are 
available, I’ve quoted the hardbound 
prices, on the assumption that ‘tis the 
season to be foolhardy.) 


headed ‘Eyes 











Eyes only 





THE ETERNAL OLYMPICS: THE ART 
AND HISTORY OF SPORT edited by 
Nicolaos Yalouris (Caratzas Brothers, 303 
pp., $35 until December 25). 

There'll be plenty of trees chopped 
down in honor of the upcoming 
Olympics, but it’s unlikely that any of 
the resulting pulp will match this exhaus- 
tive look at the original games. Yalouris, 
director of the National Archeological 
Museum in Athens, has combed the 
museums of Europe and the US for 
classic images of Greek and Roman 
athletes at work to illustrate the text, 
written by a collection of Greek scholars. 
The translator, not credited, lends to all 
his own stodgy style, but no pendantry 
can detract from the visual poetry on a 
fifth-century red-figured 
wrestler flying through the air, or of a 
perfectly proportioned marble arm pre- 
paring to release a discus. 
FANTASTIC PHOTOGRAPHS by 
Attilio Colombo, Carole Naggar, et al. 
(Pantheon, unpaged, $17.95). 

Two men in business suits shake 
hands. One is on fire. A man in an apron 
works behind an ironing board, ironing a 
flower-strewn lawn. Garbage cans fly, 
naked women are trapped in tree trunks, 
and transparent legs run through an 
empty room, in this book of surreal 
images produced with a camera. A some- 
what incoherent introduction, translated 
by Lydia Davis from Colombo’s French, 
attempts a history of surrealism in 
photography, but the photographs — 
disturbing, witty, or just plain mystify- 


vase of a 


ing — speak for themselves. 

JAPAN: PHOTOGRAPHS 1854-1905 
edited by Clark Worswick (Pennwick/Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 151 pp., $25). 

Hard to imagine for today’s visitor, of 
course, but there was a time when there 
were no cameras in Japan. This book cap- 
tures, in sparkling reproductions, the 
period immediately following, when 
cameras — and the art of photography — 
were brand-new. The first studio photog- 
raphers in Japan were Europeans, who 
passed on their skills to the natives, who 
then took up the camera with an 
enthusiasm probably unmatched in any 
other nation. The beginnings of this 
obsession are here, in the delicately 
colored tourist views of Nikko, in the 
glowing portrait of an umbrella-maker 
surrounded by his creations, in the 
geishas and wrestlers and samurais who 
stop to pose for the Westerners with their 
machines. But the photographers look 
backward as well as ahead: they are 
harbingers of a new art that also 
continues the tradition of the woodblock 
prints that the Japanese call ukiyo-e: the 
fleeting world. Is there a better definition 
of what a photograph is about? 

LET THERE BE NEON by Rudi Stern 
(Abrams, 160 pp., $18.95). 

The word ‘‘neon” has been in dis- 
repute for so long that it’s a pleasure to 
find a book aimed at rehabilitating it. 
Stern delights in neon, from its artiest 
avant-garde manifestations in SoHo to its 
show-biz adaptations on Broadway to its 
original-meaning-of-the-word vulgarity 
in Las Vegas. Himself an artist who 
works in neon, Stern deplores the low 
estate to which these vibrant sculptures 
of glass and light have sunk: ‘‘The state 


of the craft worldwide is dormant,’’ he 
says. The photographs in this book say 
otherwise — although it must be granted 
that many are of long-gone examples. 
Dead or alive, neon certainly deserves to 
be studied as the expressive medium it is, 
and this book takes a first, enthusiastic 
step in that direction. 





Obsessions 


BROADWAY MUSICALS by Martin 
Gottfried (Abrams, 353 pp., $40 until 
January). 

The very first photograph in this book 
is a glowing portrait of an empty, dimly 
lit theater orchestra, and its blatant 
romanticism sets the tone for what 
follows. Gottfried simply adores the 
Broadway musical as an abstraction, as | 
learned first-hand when we were col- 
leagues at the New York Post; his pas- 
sion for the form and affection for even 
its lesser examples make this book more a 
valentine than a critical study. But what a 
valentine it is. And what a visual treas- 
ure: here is Gloria Swanson, arms out- 
stretched, head thrown back, among the 
ruins of the Roxy Theater, in the photog- 
raph that inspired Follies; here is Fred 
Astaire, his head floating in a sea of 
feathers and chorus girls, in Lady Be 
Good; and here are Arthur Treacher and 
Ethel Merman in Panama Hattie. The 
bright, brassy photographs are in the best 
Broadway tradition, and there’s a show- 
stopper every few pages to justify the 
high price of admission. 

GOLD: AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
by Vincent Buranelli (Hammond, 224 
pp., $25 until January). 

Despite the masterpiece of goldsmith- 





The groaning coffee table 


ing that graces its cover (the Metropolitan 
Museum's Rospigliosi Cup), this book 
has to do less with what man has done 
with his gold than with what he’s done to 
acquire it. Only a brief, introductory 
chapter delves into the artistry that has 
been applied to this most malleable of 
metals; the rest is devoted to the gold 
rushes of history — those of California, 
Australia, South Africa, and Alaska, as 
well as those of the other kind, the kind 
that resulted in the plunder of Egypt, 
South America, and galleons both float- 
ing and sunken. It is illustrated through- 
out with depictions of boomtowns and 
boomtowners, pirates and robber barons, 
and several well-chosen examples of how 
the yellow metal has been turned into art. 
THE GOLDEN AGE OF JAZZ by 
William P. Gottlieb (Simon & Schuster, 
158 pages, $7.95, paper). 

I haven't seen this one, but columnist 
James Isaacs writes, ‘William P. Gottlieb 
began photographing jazz musicians in 
the late 1930s, when he served as the 
Washington Post's first jazz columnist. 
Over the next decade he chronicled the 
music in often striking pictures, more 
than 200 of which are collected here. The 
Golden Age of Jazz spans Bunk (John- 
son) to Monk — i.e., the ardent New 
Orleans classicists to the arcane New 
York boppers. The best of Gottlieb’s 
images, such as a ghostly Dave Tough 
practicing his paradiddles in a dank cellar 
or the magisterial Ellington seen in a 
dressing room mirror (with two photos of 
himself tucked between the glass and the 
frame), are as full of body and soul as an 
unforgettable solo. Not, by any means, 
for jazz fans only.” 

THE MAGIC OF DANCE by Margot 
Fonteyn (Alfred A. Knopf, 326 pp., 
$17.95). 

Dance lovers may be familiar with the 

picture of Isadora Duncan at the 
Parthenon, but how. many know the print 
of shapely young Queen Victoria waltz- 
ing with debonair Prince Albert? The 
original cast of Fancy Free is recognizable 
enough, but who are these anonymous 
Parisians doing an acrobatic Apache 
dance? This surprisingly diverse over- 
view of Western dance is, of course, 
colored by Fonteyn’s ballet recollections, 
but is by no means limited to them. With 
nary a hint of stuffiness, she follows 
dance from the courts of Europe's 
monarchs to the dance halls of London to 
the gypsy encampments of Spain; ex- 
perts and newcomers alike will be 
enchanted. The style is a bit breathless 
and the organization somewhat. ec- 
centric, yet I can’t think of another book 
that allows readers to compare a photog- 
raph of Pavlova and her pet swan with 
one of an exuberant flapper in the throes 
of the Black Bottom. 
THE ROSE: MYTH, FOLKLORE, AND 
LEGEND by Ann Mayhew; illustrated by 
Michael Pollard (Walker, 119 pp., 
$17.95). 

A book is a book is a book, but if ever 

any tome deserved to smell like a rose, it 
is this one. Indeed, with its pastel paint- 
ings of rose varieties, its collections of 
rose-centered legends, its accounts of the 
rose in history and the history of the rose, 
this book makes the reader sniff the air 
for a trace of the perfume that simply 
must be released from its pages. There is, 
alas, no scent, nor, alack, instruction for 
those wishing to cultivate a gardenful. 
But for those who need no tips on rose- 
growing, this book presents a handful of 
rosy concoctions both edible and cosme- 
tic, and lore enough to get through the 
roseless days of winter. 
THE ULTIMATE BASEBALL BOOK 
edited by Daniel Okrent and Harris 
Lewine (Houghton Mifflin, 352 pp., 
$29.95 until January). 

I'm not qualified to comment on 
whether this book is what it claims to be, 
but even a resolute non-fan of the 
summer game must concede that it cer- 
tainly looks like the ultimate baseball 
book. The contributors are a 
distinguished lot: Wilfrid Sheed, Tom 
Wicker, John Leonard, and George V. 
Higgins are among the writers who trace, 
in nine ‘‘innings,”’ the nine ages of the 
game. Tony though the writing may be, 
it’s the artwork that steals this particular 
show: an absurdly young-looking Joe 
DiMaggio solemnly signing autographs; 
a series of mustachioed Victorians posing 

Continued on page 20 








EAST YOUR EYES 
ON THESE FINE ART AND ARCHITECTURE BOOKS 


FROM MIT 


MOMENTS OF VISION: 

The Stroboscopic Revolution 

in Photography 

by Harold E. Edgerton and James R. Killian, Jr. 
Photographs by Edgerton, the father of modern 
strobe and electronic flash photography. Selected 
from worldwide competition as one of two 
books to be featured in Time-Life’s Photography 
Year 1980. 

199 b & w illus., 12 pages in color $20.00 
Deluxe signed edition with signed, matted, 
Edgerton color photograph, $100.00 boxed 


IMAGES OF AN ERA: 

The American Poster 1945-1975 

by the National Collection of Fine Arts, 
Smithsonian Institution 

“This dazzling assemblage of posters stands as 
a pictorial chronicle of recent American history, 
reflecting social and political concerns and a 
range of cultural and artistic endeavors. 

— Harvard Magazine 

258 color illus. $29.95, $12.50, paperback 


youre TOWERS 


WHITE TOWERS 

by Paul Hirshorn and Steven Izenour 

The meticulously reproduced photographs in 
this book trace the evolution of an architectural 
iconography in the subtly changing styles of the 


White Tower hamburger shops over the last half 


century. 
300 b & w illus. , $17.50 


THE FEDERAL PRESENCE: 
Architecture, Politics, and Symbols in 
U.S. Government Building 

by Lois A. Craig and the staff of the 

Federal Architecture Project 

“This is a real sleeper. A lively often amusing 
text accompanies the 900 illustrations. Poetry, 
contemporary comments, and the often rare 
plans and photographs form a sort of album 
of Americana . . . an excellent source for the 
architectural historian, but also a lot of fun for 
the nonspecialist.— Antioch Review 

900 illus., $37.50 


Space Into | ight 





THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
ECOLE DES BEAUX-ARTS 
edited by Arthur Drexler with essays by 
Richard Chafee, David Van Zanten, Neil Levine, 
and Arthur Drexler 
“Over 400 illustrations, 24 of which are in color 
and open into gatefolds, accompany the text and 
help make the volume possibly the most notable 
work in historical architecture for the year.” 
—Cleveland Press 

“It is an absolutely marvelous piece of work.” 
—Chicago Tribune 
423 illus., 24 in color, $55.00 


SPACE INTO LIGHT: 

The Churches of Balthasar Neumann 

by Christian F. Otto 

Balthasar Neumann has been called by Kenneth 
Clark “the greatest architect of the eighteenth 
century.” This is the first book on Neumann’s 
extraordinary church architecture to be pub- 
lished in English. An Architectural History 
Foundation/MIT Press publication. 

138 illus, 8 in color, $35.00 
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BAUHAUS: 

Weimar, Dessau, Berlin, Chicago 

by Hans Wingler 

dn its handsome black and white box edition, 
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SELF-SUFFICIENCY FOR 
THE CITY-A LIFESTYLE FOR THE 


1980s THAT WORKS. 


; l he indispensable guide for city dwellers who would like to 
spend less and conserve resources. Shows you how to 
apply the principles of appropriate technology, recycling, and 
integrated systems to whatever kind of city dwelling you call 
home, with designs and methods tested in a working model—a 
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Ys house where energy use and costs are 65-90% below 
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SERVATION--solar technology, 
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RECYCLING—composting, waterless toi- 
lets, recycling waste water. FOOD 
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He don't get no respect 


J.P. Marquand’s long, unhappy career as a best-selling novelist 


by Ariel Swartley 


n its way to the top of the 1943 
best-seller charts, John Phillips 
Marquand’s novel, So Little 
Time, beat out both The Robe (now a 
Technicolor Easter inevitable) and A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn (still a staple of adol- 
escent reading lists). But Marquand’s dis- 
turbing and convincing chronicle of mid- 
life crisis and the approach of World War 
II sells for a quarter in second-hand stores 
around town. This would have irritated 
but not surprised the author, who felt in- 
sufficiently appreciated most of his life. 
Though he never made the mistake of 
counting genteel poverty as the proof of 
artistic (or moral) worth, he expected 
everyone else would, and he regularly ac- 
cused intellectuals of disdaining him sim- 
ply because he sold so well. On the other 
hand, he was known to cry that his style 
had been hopelessly corrupted by the 
agent and editor who taught him to write 
the Saturday Evening Post romances that 
first made his name and paid his bills. 
Marquand died in 1960, without ever 
quite attaining the kind of critical: im- 
primatur that keeps books alive in, the 
schools; and nowadays, who on the street 
is going to tell you, ‘Hey, I read a terrific 
novel about the belting industry “ or an 
investment banker? His Mr. Moto stor- 
ies, which even Marquand insisted were 
hack work, are better-known. But later 
characters — ad-men, manufacturers, car- 
eer Army officers — were hardly what 
you'd call romantic: An acute social ob- 
server, Marquand was obsessed with stat- 
us. The rigid order he’d grown up with 
(he was born in 1893) had crumbled, but 


his novels detailed both the hierarchies 
that remained — like the military — and 
the new ones — like the corporate/coun- 
try-club stepladder — that were spring- 
ing up. If his characters usually start out 
as rebels in their small towns and fixed 
societies, they end up saved by, or trying 
to hang on to, traditional values in a 
world of sharks. 

Though he was a contemporary of 
Hemingway's and Fitzgerald’s, Mar- 
quand really began his serious writing 
when Thurber and E.B. White were per- 
fecting their “Midwesterner (or New Eng- 
lander) in New York’’ style of down- 
home urbanity. The ingenuous drawl was 
one of Marquand’s favorite tones, and 
you can almost hear a Jimmy Stewart-like 
gulp in his prose. Indeed, sometimes it’s 
hard to believe anyone could be as artless 
as the Beacon Hill brahmin, say, who 
gapes and calls the friend who can spin 
advertising ‘truths’ out of thin air a gen- 
ius. Of course, in Marquand’s broader 
patches of satire, that’s often the point. 
Walter Newcombe, the pompous and 
desperately gauche foreign correspon- 
dent of So Little Time, ‘‘hever seemed able 
to tell whether or not people were se- 
rious’ when they interrupted his name- 
dropping to ask, ‘Winston who?” But, 
like other Marquand targets — fusty 
George Apley, or the happy warrior, Mel 
Goodwin — Newcombe ends up captur- 
ing his creator's interest and at least some 
of his sympathy. 

It may have been simply that Mar- 
quand could really only write about him 
self. Or it may have been that in a hard, 


ungraceful way, the heir of generations of 
dour New England Protestants was com- 
pulsively and irritably truthful — which 
amounts to the same thing. Whatever the 
case, when Marquand writes about New- 
combe’s books, he could be describing his 
own: ‘Walter saw everything and he put 
down everything. That ‘may have been 
the plus quality of Walter’s work. Every 
reader ... felt that he knew what Walter 
meant and yet each reader closed the 
book. with a different impression.” The 
point that Marquand’s novels balance on, 
midway between parody and empathy, 
between sour grapes and sweet revenge, 
is subtle enough to let his agents think 
that the eventually Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning The Late George Apley was a dull 
imitation of history and would never sell; 
his satire was equivocal enough to allow 
the general’s jingoism in Melville Good- 
win, U.S.A. to be accepted at face value 
by conservatives — Marquand was hailed 
as the Army’s biggest booster. Being all 
things to everybody proved to be a 
treacherous, if lucrative, game. 
Millicent Bell’s Marquand: An Amer- 
ican Life (Atlantic-Little, Brown, 537 pp. 
$17.95) is kinder to Marquand than he 
was to Walter Newcombe; still, it’s eas- 
ier to feel affectionate toward the writer 
after reading his novels than after read- 
ing his biography — though Bell makes 
clear the two were often pretty close. The 
flashback, for instance, that returns Mar- 
quand’s assured and successful protag- 
onist to the town-north-of-Boston where 
he suffered through his youth is true to 
life and occurs in one form or another in 


most of the novels from Wickford Point 
(1939) to Women and Thomas Harrow 
(1958). It was as though his revenge was 
never complete on the Newburyport that 
had viewed a sullen Marquand, his dis- 
creetly ne’er-do-well father, and his dotty 
aunts as shabby eccentrics. He married 
(and divorced) two women far wealthier 
and better- ‘connected’ than the girl who 
stood him up at the high-school prom; he 
bought a big piece of property and joined 
the town’s most earnest and exclusive 
club, where he read the settled burghers 
papers on his adventures in Mongolia. He 
made himself rich, influential, respected, 
and envied, and still he died feeling 
wounded and owed. A petty Lear with a 
lawyer instead of a fool, he railed: against 
his father, his children and his publisher, 
all women, success, and most modern in- 
stitutions — when he wasn’t playing 
bridge or touring with his secretary. 

In her prologue, Bell refers to Mar- 
quand’s story as ‘a metonymy for all our 
lives,’’ but it reads less like a prototype 
than a cautionary tale. What she calls 
“peculiar” (‘as gifted persons are’’) in 
Marquand seems at first like an ordinar- 
ily sensitive response to anomalous cir- 
cumstances. When his father lost his mo- 
ney, Marquand almost didn’t get to Har- 
vard: without prep-school coaching, he 
failed the entrance exams more than once, 
and had to hustle all over town for a 
scholarship. Even then, in the pre-WWI 
world of gentlemen’s education, he was 
barely a Harvard man — elected to no 
clubs, invited to few parties, a townie, a 
grind, a charity boy. So it must have been 





‘The Front Page’ lives — 


if briefly, if badly 


Three new biographies 
look behind the headlines 


by Larry Simonberg 


acking a royal class of our own, we 
L Americans are always eager to dis- 
cover a glamorous, powerful home- 
grown equivalent. Following the rise and 


— especially — the fall of people who 
seem to live outside the bounds of con- 
ventional behavior evidently fulfills some 
deep-seated need. So we have Clark 
Gable and Marilyn Monroe and the Ken- 
nedys, our unofficial reigning family. But 
America’s business, which is business, 
has proved sadly inadequate as a source 
of aristocratic inspiration. Leaving aside 
the occasional Vanderbilt or Rockefeller, 
businessmen are a dreary, bourgeois lot. 

One branch of the money-making frat- 
ernity, however, has been fertile: the 
newspaper barons. This clan possesses 
the necessary ingredients: a naked grasp- 
ing for power, an explosive flamboy- 
ance, a love for wealth, a perceived in- 
fluence on the course of history, dynas- 
tic blood feuds and, most important, the 
wherewithal to make all this front-page 
news. 

The great day of journalistic royalty is 
past. Gay Talese and David Halberstam, 
of course, have entertained us with tales 
from the New York Times and the Wash- 
ington Post. But the Sulzbergers and the 
Grahams and their electronic confreres, 
the Paleys and the Sarnoffs, exhibit too 
much serious intent to be taken seriously 
as royalty. Luce and Pulitzer are gone. 
The McCormicks and the Pattersons have 
faded away. The greatest of them all, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, lives on only in a 
movie and a castle. Is it any wonder that 
the invasion of New York by the Aus- 
tralian black knight of mass media, Ru- 
pert Murdoch, was greeted with such 
delicious hysteria? We are nostalgic for 
the screaming headlines of our youth. 

Three books published this season help 
recapture the escaped age. The first, The 
Colonel of Chicago (Dutton, 261 pp., 
$12.95), is about a much-hated king; the 
second, Cissy (Simon and Schuster, 512 


pp., $14.95), is about a forgotten queen; 
the third, Kilgallen (Delacorte, 485 pp., 
$12.95), is about a sad little duchess who 
wanted so very much to live like a queen. 

All three authors came to sympathize 
with their subjects, which is only nat- 
ural. Each attempts to build a case for re- 
membering his subject with fondness or 
at least respect, which is harder. Besides 
being entertaining for followers of royal 
foibles and enlightening as social his- 
tory, these books can only make us grate- 
ful our royalty was mainly a figment of 
the headline writer's imagination. 

Joseph Gies, who wrote The Colonel of 
Chicago, seems to be an intelligent, lib- 
eral fellow who has come to believe Col. 
Robert Rutheiford ‘Bertie’ McCormick 
is a much misunderstood man. His mes- 
sage: the legendary publisher of the Chi- 
cago Tribune meant well. 

Gies did not have access to McCor- 
mick’s papers, and the result is a peek at 
the great man through the mansion win- 
dows. The Colonel of Chicago is less a 
biography than a popular history of a pe- 
riod, written in the dry, clean tones of a 
competent textbook. Those seeking to 
fathom the soul of the dour proprietor of 
the self-proclaimed ‘‘World’s Greatest 
Newspaper’ will*be disappointed. It may 
be that Bertie had no soul; but no con- 
clusions can be drawn from this book. 

More disturbing is Gies’s theme that 
McCormick's nativist, isolationist, cap- 
italist philosophy did no harm. The auth- 
or was unable to free himself from the 
post-Vietnam perspective, in which every 
international activity is suspect and 
minding your own business is the high- 
est virtue. I can’t quarrel with Gies’s as- 
sertion that McCormick's beliefs were 
consonant with a conservative, Midwes- 
tern democracy, a system of belief anti- 
pathetic to Wall Street Republican- 
ism, the big banks, the search for in- 
ternational markets, etc. But I’m not 
quite so ready to forgive the ef- 


fect of McCormick's diatribes on 
the political atmosphere in this 
country and on the way working 
people and Jews and blacks were 
regarded. 

Because Vietnam and Water- 
gate have stood history on its 
head, we are even asked to ap- 
plaud McCormick as the defend- 
er of the First Amendment. The 
Tribune's famous story, during 
World War II, that indicated we 
had broken the Japanese naval 
code was widely regarded as near 
treason at the time. Today, we’re 
fighting incursions on the free- 
dom of the press no matter how 
unsavory those who practice that 
freedom. If we can tolerate Larry 
Flynt, we certainly can tolerate a 
much more dangerous Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick. 

Younger people find it hard to under- 
stand the emotions aroused by McCor- 
mick in his pre-war support for America 
First. World War II was the ‘‘good war,”’ 
wasn't it? In defense of McCormick, Gies 
says the anti-Semitism of Hitler ‘was 
generally regarded as only worse in de- 
gree from garden-variety US anti-Semit- 
ism.’ So much for Kristallnacht. 

The Colonel of Chicago has its mo- 
ments. I liked the anecdote about Hild- 
ing Johnson, the original for The Front 
Page's Hildy Johnson, who phoned his 

.. paper thusly: ‘City desk? I’m here in the 
office of John P for Prick Anderson to 


ask him who killed Billy McSwiggin and. 


why. The bastard says he doesn’t know.”’ 
But Walter Howey, the model for Walter 
Burns in The Front Page, had playwright 
Charles MacArthur, not Johnson, hauled 
off a train with the famous words, ‘The 
son of a bitch stole my watch.” 

Gies says McCormick was not the 
demagogic type, but it’s hard to ignore 
the incendiary front-page cartoons and 
the partisan headlines and the personal 


attacks. The Colonel of Chicago recalls 
but does not rehabilitate Col. Robert R. 
McCormick. His political crusades seem 
as quixotic as his campaign for simpli- 
fied spelling (frate, iland). His ends might 
have been good. His means were slimy. 
We don’t miss his kind of journalism. 

Cissy is a much more detailed study of 
Eleanor Medill ‘‘Cissy’’ Patterson, Ber- 
tie’s cousin. She, too, was a grandchild of 
Joseph Medill, who raised the Chicago 
Tribune to great heights and assured her 
fortune. Her brother, Captain Joseph Pat- 
terson, further increased the family for- 
tune with his invention of the New York 
Daily News. Joe's daughter, cut out of 
the family business, did pretty well-on 
her own by founding Newsday, the Long 
Island advertising bonanza. 

And what of Cissy herself? Ralph 
Martin, who also wrote Jennie, has fal- 
len hard for her. The life he recounts was 
full of incident and, finally, empty of sat- 
isfaction. But Cissy was a vital, exuber- 
ant character, and although Martin 
gushes all over himself, her story is fun to 
read. Most of Cissy Patterson’s life was 
devoted to the social whirl, but she mer- 

















hard when, two or three years later, he 
had to ask for the back pay for war ser- 
vice that most of his called-up colleagues 
at the newspaper were automatically get- 
ting. They thought that, ‘as a Harvard 
man,” he didn’t need the money. Thin- 
skinned and observant, Marquand was 
always getting caught between two 
worlds and feeling obliged to explain the 
discrepancy. Without a sense of humor, 
the position would've been intolerable; 
his gift for mimicry made a lack of alle- 
giance fun. But after a while, he must 
have begun to despise the people,. the 
clubs, particularly the wives, who 
thought the markdown was the genuine 
article, even as he encouraged their mis- 
take. And, eventually, his prose caught 
up with him. The aloof, equivocal satir- 
ist ended up isolating himself from near- 
ly everyone. Except, perhaps, from those 
like his lawyer, caretaker, or secretary, 
whose services could be bought and paid 
for. 

Under the spell of Marquand’s stories a 
reader can forget that even the deftist sat- 
ire simplifies, but Bell demonstrates how 
flat at least the wives in Marquand’s 
books are, compared to the charming, ec- 
centric, flamboyantly impractical wom- 
en he married. She is at her best present- 
ing the neurasthenic Christina, torn be- 
tween the demands of wealthy, oblivious 
parents and a working husband; or when 
she describes the terrifyingly enthusias- 
tic Adelaide, whose energies always 
seemed directed at a tangent to reality — 
buying houses no one would live in, plan- 
ning trips no one wanted to take. And 
Bell is sensitive to the way each marriage 
foundered on the hopelessly conflicting 
expectations both parties had of mar- 
riage and each other. Marquand’s fic- 
tional women nearly all betray him some- 
how, though disappointment was enough 
to make a traitor. In his later books, the 
wives are drawn Thurber-like, oversized 
and open-mouthed. 

It's his set-pieces — about advertising, 
say — that the reader assumes are black- 


humored exaggerations. But compared to 
his life, even these are pale gray. Called 
up to protect his country from Pancho 
Villa, Marquand, who had been writing 
up the dispatches from the war in Eur- 
ope for months, found himself miles from 
any enemy, assigned to rid the Texas des- 
ert of cactus. And he got a medal for it. In 
WWII, he worked with the germ-war- 
fare people, doing what amounted to 
public relations for biological weaponry 
and the classified search for the perfect 
offensive disease. (To his credit, the idea 
appalled him.) In his civilian life, writ- 
ing for money took him from advertis- 
ing to the slicks to Hollywood, where 
producers assured him they never read 
the books they made movies from and 
where he met “the cobweb man,”’ whose 
job was to spray sticky strands in all the 
corners of the old-house sets. All of 
which was about as far away as a man 
could get from the vague and amiable 
high-mindedness of his transcendental- 
ist forbears. 

Bell is a fastidious biographer, more in- 
terested in intelligently ordering her ma- 
terial and scrupulously evaluating her 
sources than in pursuing theories about her 
subject (even the ones she proposes in her 
prologue). But her passing insights, the 
conclusions she draws just to get from 
one paragraph to the next, are sharp and 
often funny — part of an unobtrusively 
witty style that takes the curse off of 
large chunks of fact. Her description of 
Marquand’s first wife’s family cemetery, 
for instance, gives a sudden, vivid idea of 
the kind of patriarchal ancestor-worship 
that kept Christina tied to her home. 
‘There are 135 graves in the Sedgwick 
burial plot now, the males mostly 
marked, like the Judge, with a phallic 
obelisk, the females with a uterine urn.”’ 

For the most part, Bell lets Marquand, 
the self-conscious celebrity who saved 
copies of his letters, speak for himself. He 
had, after all, rewritten his life at least a 
dozen times. In the mechanics of his fic- 
tion, in which he took great pride, he 


177. { 


thought he’d found the tools to shape his 
world. Unhappily, writing it out never 
quite worked. He cast himself in a series 
of both more and less admirable lights, 
gave his familiar protagonist different 
fathers, wealthier backgrounds, more 
conventional wives; but the sense of in- 
jury remained. Whatever he had left be 





MNevrican Life 


hind, out of both defiance and necessity 
home, New England, the past itself 
was irrecoverable. No matter how many 
times the prodigal returned, and he came 
back to Newburyport, Harvard, blonde 
Brahmin women, year after year, the feast 
was never big enough or the welcome 
what he'd wished for & 
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SNEAK 


its a biography because, late in life, she 
persuaded Hearst to let her run the 
Washington Herald. 

This she proceeded to do in a ram- 
bunctious way until her death, in 1948. 
The paper, by then the Times-Herald, 
soon disappeared into the hated Wash- 
ington Post. If Bertie was a cold-hearted 
spokesman for American Gothic, Cissy 
was an unpredictable, volatile example of 
the ill-educated socialite who developed a 
worldly shrewdness but not a genuine in- 
telligence. 

A great deal of Cissy is devoted to her 
love life. As a young American heiress, 
she gallivanted through the ballrooms of 
Vienna and was swept off her feet by a 
handsome Polish count. They married, 
and he both ignored and beat her — for 
which her experience as belle of the ball 
had not prepared her. Heartbroken, she 
went on to countless other loves, which 
complicated already horrendous family 
relationships and ignited bitter personal 
feuds. Cissy’s daughter hated her. Cissy, 
in turn, first adored and then hated her 
son-in-law, Drew Pearson. It'gees on. It’s 


that kind of book. 
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Cissy took the failing Washington 
Herald and made it lively and much 
talked-about. Politically, she followed 
brother Joe, and they supported FDR un- 
til our involvement in World War II, 
when they joined cousin Bertie in viru- 
lent condemnation of the president. 

But Cissy’s political views are insigni- 
ficant. Her story is of interest solely be- 
cause of the name-dropping. She hung 
out with everybody from Eleanor Roose- 
velt to Duke Ellington. She knew Joe 
Kennedy and gave his daughter, Kath- 
leen, a job on the paper. She commiser- 
ated with Marion Davies at San Simeon. 
For a change of pace and a little peace, she 
turned to a cowboy lover and a woman 
friend in Jackson Hole, Wyoming. 

But the bright lights were Cissy’s nat- 
ural habitat. She lived fast and rich and 
died miserable. Cissy’s is a life to pattern 
yourself on if you have the means and the 
meanness and you want the surface of all 
things. It is also a cautionary tale about 
having all things brought to you on a sil- 
ver platter and tipping it over. 

Cissy has some of the same anecdo- 
tage as The Colonel of Chicago, but it's 


far juicier. How about Walter Howey’s 
trick for increasing circulation? He pub- 
lished the news that a millionaire wanted 
to distribute his fortune by putting dollar 
bills in random copies of the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner. That had them lining 
up at the newsstands — there were 
enough dollars found to triple reader- 
ship. 

Or how about the editorial Cissy wrote 
about her friend and now rival, Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, regarding the lat- 
ter's purported involvement in an elec- 
tion campaign: ‘Mrs. Longworth could 
not possibly manage anyone’s campaign, 
being too lofty to speak to newsmen and 
too aristocratic for public speaking. Mrs. 
Longworth gives no interviews to the 
press. Mrs. Longworth cannot utter in 
public. Her assistance, therefore, will 
evolve itself as usual into posing for 
photographs. ”’ 

This kind of stuff made the Washing- 
ton Herald a big success, and Cissy loved 
being the first woman to edit a major pa- 
per. She also gave lots of women jobs and 
fought for Washington home rule. On 
the other hand, she sent a chunk of raw 
meat to her erstwhile friend, Eugene 
Meyer, who had bought the competing 
Washington Post. Agnes Meyer, his wife, 
understood the “‘gift’’ to be a pound of 
flesh for Shylock. 

But Washington was that sort of place. 
Even Cissy was appalled when she heard 
that Alice Longworth had declared loud- 
ly in a restaurant: “I don’t care what they 
say, I simply cannot believe that Eleanor 
Roosevelt is a lesbian.”” We're only now 
catching up on the old gossip. 

I don’t know whether Dorothy Kilgal- 
len ever consciously wanted to be Cissy 
Patterson, but she tried awfully hard. 
Raised in Brooklyn, the daughter of a 
Hearst reporter, her teeth cut early on 
murder and mayhem when these were 
matters of great amusement, Dolly Mae 
rose to be a star reporter. Then she rose to 
be author of “The Voice of Broadway” 
syndicated column. She conducted a ra- 
dio breakfast-show with her husband 
(Dorothy and Dick) and achieved her 
most widespread renown as a dogged 
panelist on What's My Line? 

The author of Kilgallen, Lee Israel, re- 
ceived little cooperation from the family, 
perhaps because of the author’s view that 
there was something foul in the way Dor- 
othy died, at 52. Israel makes a prima fa- 
cie case for a coverup in the details of that 
event, but her account is confused. Her 
contention that Kilgallen may have been 
killed because she was investigating John 
F. Kennedy’s assassination remains pure- 


ly speculative. That Kilgallen did not 
publish anything about her exclusive in 
terview with Jack Ruby is intriguing, but 
her association with Mark Lane is not en 
couraging 

Israel has amassed a wealth of material 
about her subject's days as a sob sister for 
Hearst, her race around the world by air 
plane (she lost), her sad marriage to Rich 
ard Kollmar, her torrid affair with John 
nie Ray, her insecurity, her debts, her 
careless use of the blind item in her col 
umns, her boozing the nights away at the 
Stork Club, her dependence on drugs 
The story approaches tragedy, but Is 
rael’s jazzed-up clumsy writing always 
reminds us it’s just another piece of 
Hearstian pathos we're reading. 


It all fits. Dorothy's romanticism. Her 
terrible sensitivity about her looks (wor- 
sened by Frank Sinatra’s public insults) 
Her honeymoon in Cuba paid for by 
gambling operators. Her willingness to 
take far less money than male colum- 
nists. Her ridicule in print of Mrs. K.hru- 
shchev’s clothes. Her eagerness to help the 
FBI catch Commies. It all adds up to a 
narrow upbringing never sufficiently 
overcome. 

When she was deeply troubled, Kil- 
gallen rejected professional help. ‘I don't 
need a psychiatrist,” she said. “I’m a 
Catholic.’’ But Israel does credit Kilgal- 
len with a certain sophistication. The col- 
umnist apparently dug Lenny Bruce. And 
she danced with Bobby Short when in- 
terracial dancing was not the thing. 


Too bad. Kilgallen was a hell of a re- 
porter. She even got an early copy of the 
Warren Commission report. And she 
could be sharp. Gilda Radner must have 
been listening the day Dorothy read a let- 
ter from a critic on the radio show and 
wondered: ‘‘If he’s so smart, what's he 
doing in Fort Lee, NJ?’’ But the real sad- 
ness about Dorothy Kilgallen’s life — be- 
yond whether it was an accident or suic- 
ide or even, as Israel intimates, murder 
that killed her — is her own trivialization 
of her talent. She’s the woman who wrote 
in her column: ‘‘There are rumors that 
Roy Rogers’s horse Trigger is knitting 
tiny garments. ” 

Dorothy lived an exciting life, but she 
never got to be queen. Cissy lived an even 
more exciting life but could never be- 
come king. Bertie had power and riches 
and fame but he never found the human 
touch. This royalty business is okay to 
read about. But it’s not the real thing. It’s 
worth only the paper it’s printed on — 
which is good for wrapping fish the next 
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Brats and businessmen 


There are only two kinds of people in the New Hollywood 


by R. A. Higgins 
ag ilm in America,’ says James Monaco in Ameri- 
can Film Now (Oxford University Press, 540 
pp., $19.95, ‘‘has always been better under- 
stood as industry rather than as art.’’ This is certainly 
true in Monaco’s case. As long as he is discussing the fi- 
nancial background of contemporary American films his 
book is excellent. When he has to deal with it as art, he 
produces a spotty survey, one whose quality varies 
wildly with his interest in the subject at hand. 
Monaco believes the current financial situation can be 
best described in two terms from Thorstein Veblen: i.e., 
an industry is interested in making a product; a busi- 
ness, in making a profit. Film in America was formerly 
an industry. Now, it is a business. The old studios were 
factories, interested in profit, of course, but also con 
cerned with turning out a product of some quality and 
with plowing back a certain percentage of the profit so 
that more films could be made. The studios are now 
owned by huge conglomerates like Gulf + Western and 
Transamerica Inc., in which film holdings may produce 
only a small percentage of the yearly earnings. Every- 
thing is done to maximize profits — ‘If studio land is 
more profitable as real estate than as backlot, so be it: sell 
it off."’ This is one reason for the blockbuster mentality 
that prevails today. The blockbuster is, unlikely as it 


Scorsese 


would seem at first glance, a conservative proposition. 
‘It may seem like a tremendous gamble to invest $20 or 
$30 million in a film,’ Monaco writes, “but in fact very 
few blockbusters actually lose money: the size of the 
budget — and the mass psychology that it creates among 
exhibitors and audiences — almost guarantees that the 
film will break even.”’ King Kong and Superman, how- 
ever negligible they are as either art or entertainment, 
thus become “‘major”’ films. Blockbusters also produce a 
great cash flow, which apparently impresses conglom- 
erate accountants more than true film gambling, which 
means taking a chance on a low-budget film in the hope 
that it will turn out to be another Easy Rider or American 
Graffiti. 

The same conglomerate that controls a studio may also 
control other media. Gulf + Western, for example, owns 
Pocket Books and Desilu as well as Paramount Pictures 
(to say nothing of Supp-Hose and the New York 
Knicks). As Monaco points out, “A property that works 
well in only one medium is at a distinct disadvantage.”’ A 
conglomerate could conceivably profit from an original 
novel, the paperback edition of it, the film, the quickie 
paperback about making the film, the soundtrack LP, 
and the TV series. No wonder ours is the age of the media 
blitz. 

All of this has resulted, as Monaco sees it, in the 
making of fewer films, and these films’ being a parti- 
cular type: simplistic visceral entertainment. The New 
Hollywood and the youth film of the late ‘60s repre- 
sented a false dawn. Films like Bonnie and Clyde and 
2001 became ‘‘models for the entertainment machines of 
the ‘70s, but for the wrong reason: it wasn’t their intelli- 
gence and passion that was copied, but rather their vis- 
ceral formulations. ”’ 

The general quality of current American films is 
highly overrated, and none more so than films by the di- 
rectors Michael Pye and Lynda Myles cover in their 
book, The Movie Brats (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 273 
pp., $12.95) — Francis Coppola, George Lucas, Brian 
DePalma, Martin Scorsese, Steven Spielberg, and John 
Milius. Monaco would except Coppola, probably 
wouldn't consider Milius a major figure anyway, and 
would throw in William Friedkin and Peter Bogdano- 
vich for good measure. These are for him the ‘cinematic 
techno-twirps’’ who “‘had learned everything about film, 


and nothing about life. The result has been a cinema that 
if formally extraordinarily sophisticated at the same time 
that it is intellectually preadolescent.’ 

The Movie Brats is subtitled How the Film Gener- 
ation Took Over Hollywood. Monaco would turn this 
around Hollywood took them over: ‘Most directors 
who work regularly find themselves learning to like the 
characteristic Hollywood product.’ This is a little un- 
fair. Hollywood has always excelled at producing vis- 
ceral entertainment, and there is nothing wrong with a 
filmmaker’s loving it and wanting to be able to make it. 
In the case of a director like George Lucas, there is no 
“T like action, adventure, 

. Some of my friends are 


sinister seduction involved 
chases, things blowing up 
concerned about art and being considered a Fellini or an 
Orson Welles .... I just like making movies.’’ Monaco, 
though, believes that bad product drives out good, that 
there will be less and less room for the sort of introspec- 
tive, European-style film he favors (he is the author of 
books on the New Wave and Alain Resnais). His fears 
may be borne out in the case of a man like Brian 
DePalma, who started out wanting to be the American 
Goddard but is now caught up in making flashy 
Hitchcock imitations — who, while he is friends with 
Lucas and Spielberg, feels inferior because he has not yet 
produced a Star Wars or a Jaws. “I worry about Carrie 
not doing $40 million,’ he says. ‘That's how deranged 
your perspective gets. 

Coppola is the most important presence in contem- 
porary American film both for Monaco and for Pye and 
Myles. He was godfather to the Movie Brats until he be- 
came completely enmeshed in Apocalypse Now, and 
with The Godfather (both parts), he demonstrated that 
visceral entertainment need not be exclusive of mean- 
ingful content. He is an enigmatic figure. None of his 
previous work would have led one to believe him capable 
of directing a film like The Godfather, which is coming 
to be recognized as one of the great American films. Both 
American Film Now and The Movie Brats speculate on 
just how much The Conversation owed to sound editor 
Walter Murch, who was left in charge of the film when 
Apocalypse Now demanded all of Coppola’s attention. 
The question now is, what will Coppola do next? Is he 
capable of returning to a film like The Conversation after 
the megalomaniac satisfactions of Apocalypse Now, 
which were as much those of a general as of a film di- 
rector? Could Spielberg return to a film like The Sugar- 
land Express, which exhibits a feeling for character that’s 
lacking in his later blockbusters? Only time will tell. 

As long as the two books are covering the same film- 
makers, much of the material in The Movie Brats and 
American Film Now is similar. This is particularly true of 
biographical information, although Monaco accepts as 
fact Spielberg's claim that he simply put on a suit, 
walked through the gate at Universal and occupied an 
empty office. Pye and Myles checked this out, and dis- 
covered that Spielberg had been hired, just as anyone else 
would be. 

They admire the Brats, but they aren't in awe of them. 
They record Milius’s macho posturing and his claim that 
he lives by the code of Bushido, but are aware that his 
bark is worse than his bite, that the violence in the films 
he has directed (as opposed to those he has written) is 
relatively mild compared with that in films by those of 
the Brats who don’t indulge in all the Hemingway histri- 
onics. They caution us not to take Star Wars too 
seriously (who does?), but then they are far too por- 
tentous about Close Encounters of the Third Kind. They 
have a pet theory that television didn’t have all that much 
to do with the drastic decrease in film attendance in the 
‘50s, that the post-war generation was so preoccupied 
with the nuclear family that it would have stayed home 
anyway. 

This suburban culture is now falling apart, and Spiel- 





De Palma 


berg, a product of it, is the prophet of its collapse. After 
Watergate and the fall of Nixon, ‘‘all that is left is the 
dream of the millennium. It took a suburban child, able 
to make films because of the industry troubles provoked 
by the failure of the studios to recognize the new sub 
urban ethic, to encapsulate the death of suburban 
ideals.’’ Pye and Myles are British, so they may be for- 
given for ignoring the fact that American novelists have 
been concerned with these ideals and their collapse for 
the last 20 years. They may have something in the 
millenniary idea, though. Close Encounters appears 

















Coppola 


“profound” to the same suburban kids who end up as 
Moonies. 

When Monaco is dealing with individual filmmakers 
he can be extremely flippant, not to mention self-contra 
dicting. Scorsese ‘‘makes Paul Schrader, his only rival in 
film-noir pessimism, look like a happily adjusted Mid 
western businessman’; 30 pages later, Schrader “has a 
vision so dark he makes Marty Scorsese look happy-go 
lucky by comparison.’’ He wishes that the characters in 
one director's films could take a holiday in another's, a 
whimsical notion that seems, the first time it occurs, out 
of place in a book that purports to be serious criticism; 
nevertheless, Monaco returns to it several times. A good 
editor would have pointed this out to him, but American 
Film Now has been poorly edited throughout. In a still 
from Bang the Drum Slowly, Michael Moriarty is identi- 
fied as Jon Voight, and there are far too many misprints 
and typographical errors for a $20 book — or for any 
book from the Oxford University Press. Monaco wants 
to cover everything, so he spends much of his time 
simply making lists and providing capsule reviews like 
those in the “Film Strips’’ section of the Phoenix. He 
even resorts to maps of the sort Esquire ran back in the 
early ‘60s, in which actors, actresses, writers, and di- 
rectors are denoted as Novas, Red Giants, Under- 
achievers, and so on. 

For Monaco, the greatest disappointment in current 
American film is the virtual disappearance of black film, 
which once looked so promising. Again, he sees the basic 
reason for the disappearance of such films as economic. 
When surveys show that as much as 35 percent of the 
audience for The Godfather and The Exorcist was black, 
why should investors be interested in films that may only 
appeal to that 35 percent? The great hope now is for 
more films like Blue Collar, ‘‘in which blacks take major 
roles simply because they would anyway in reality.” 

Among the black films that have been made, Monaco 
is most enthusiastic about two, neither of which I have 
seen, one of which almost no one has seen: Melvin Van 
Peebles’s Sweet Sweetback’s Baadassss Song (1971) and 
Bill Gunn's Ganja & Hess (1973). Van Peebles, like 
Richard Wright and so many other black novelists and 
jazz musicians, went through the expatriate experience, 
spending a decade in France when he discovered, during 
the ‘50s, that it would be impossible for him to break into 
film in this country. He made Sweetback during the 
blaxploitation period. It made $10 million in the black 
community, but was attacked by both black and white 
critics for taking as its subject an archetypal ‘‘bad 
nigger’ — the same criticism that was made of Richard 
Wright for Native Son. Ganja & Hess exists in only one 
or two museum prints in the form Bill Gunn made it. Ac- 
cording to Monaco, ‘‘It is the great underground classic 
of black film. . . the most complicated, intriguing, subtle, 
sophisticated, and passionate black film of the ‘70s. If 
Sweet Sweetback is Native Son, Ganja & Hess is Invi- 
sible Man."’ The time for its re-release could never be 
riper than now, in the year of Dracula and Nosferatu, for 

Continued on page 22 
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The facts of the matter 
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Frances FitzGerald 
by Daniel Levinson 


f history is supposed to be so important (those who 
| the past and all that), just how is it supposed to 

help? At a time when any sense of the past is dimin- 
ished every time a television docu-drama gets its rapac- 
ious fingers on another historical event (how can we un- 
derstand slavery envisioning Muhammad Ali as a 
slave?), two recent books try to tell us how history can 
matter in a society for which the past is either a nostalgic 
refuge or the long-ago days when McDonald's had sold 
only two billion burgers. 

Both Frances FitzGerald’s America Revised (Little, 
Brown, 240 pp., $9.95) and Oscar Handlin’s Truth in 
History (Harvard University Press, 437 pp., $17.50) fear 
the polemical contamination that a cry for relevance has 
brought to current history; she in instructional material 
for elementary and secondary students, he in the scholar- 
ly research that allegedly forms the basis of textbooks. 
Both also reaffirm the importance of history, but, para- 
doxically, not when grasped at for immediate succor. In 
some unregenerate, inchoate way, FitzGerald admires the 
idiosyncratic, often wildly inaccurate history texts of the 
19th century for their visceral commitment to living his- 
tory, while Handlin respects only prim, circumspect his- 
tory. But both-books are guided by the vague sense, as 
Handlin puts it, that the study of history somehow en- 
larges knowledge of the self. 

It is not surprising that FitzGerald yearns for old-fash- 
ioned history books, since she was brought up on the 
sterile, sanctimonious texts of the ‘50s, which viewed 
American history as a virtual cornucopia of ‘‘democ- 
racy, freedom and technological progress.’’ In fact, Fitz- 
Gerald suggests that these texts may have helped sire the 
‘60s in a particularly convoluted way. While the texts’ 
arrogant conviction of American goodness provided stu- 
dents with an innate, unwarranted confidence in their 
ability to influence events, the actual descriptions of 
American righteousness in action proved to be a “’tissue 


of lies just waiting to disillusion.’ The combination 
naively propelled us to restore the perfection we as- 
sumed was our birthright. 

If you haven't seen an American-history text since 
high school, and expect the standard books of the ‘50s 
to have been replaced with sophisticated versions in the 
‘70s, you're in for a shock, says FitzGerald. If the '50s 
clumsy and 
polymor- 


texts were childish because they were 
naive,” they're childish now because they are 
phous-perverse.’’ They reflect nothing if not the confu 

sion of the times. But, FitzGerald argues, they are not 
“lightning rods of American society’ because they mir- 
ror the freshest and most recent scholarly concerns; they 
reflect not the most complex but the most readily ac 

ceptable version of the American past. 

That this should be so surprised FitzGerald, and her 
dismay at the present state of American history texts led 
her to investigate how they are put together by publish- 
ers (the ‘Ministries of Truth for Children,’’ as she calls 
them, are “one of the freest of free enterprises’ in the 
country, yet they are cowed by even the hint of any pro- 
test — by ethnic, racial, or regional pressure groups — 
that might cut sales), and how they have changed 
through our history (early 18th-century texts saw Ameri- 
cans as elect Protestants more than citizens, early 20th- 
century texts discovered the English roots of Americans 
after the discovery of the immigrant “problem’’). She 
concludes that United States history schoolbooks are re- 
markable historical documents themselves: true indica- 
tors, she says, of the lowest common denominator of 
public opinion at the time they were written. 

The problem today is that everything is just a prob- 
lem — a difficulty that is suddenly there, arising bewil- 
deringly from nowhere without a history. The new prin- 
ciple of textbook ‘‘construction” is that the inclusion of 
nasty information is bias, even if true. As on television, 
the reality reflected in the product is commercial and has 
little to do with independently determined interpreta- 
tion. FitzGerald calls it the Natural Disaster Theory of 
History. Since no person or institution can be said to 
cause something without risking howls of protest from 
the designated offending/offended group, problems 
erupt like volcanoes. Suddenly there is Poverty. Now 
there is a war in Vietnam. And as you would expect from 
the author of the Pulitzer Prize-winning study of Ameri- 
can involvement in Vietnam, Fire in the Lake, the dissec- 
tion of the Vietnamization of schoolbooks is pointed and 
poignant. 

The agony of the ‘60s was created in part by the ina- 
bility of many people even to consider alternative points 
of view. Now, when it is a cliche to say that all things are 
relative, each competing group claims the right to ortho- 
doxy and refuses to let anyone sort out conflicting views. 
The result in schoolbooks is an imposed dogma every bit 
as dangerous as the one in the ‘50s. This time, all points 
of view are distorted because there is none. In the ‘50s, 
we would have been courageously helping a vulnerable 
ally in Vietnam. This, at least, can be disputed. But what 
can anyone make of this FitzGerald example from a cur- 
rent text: ‘“The United States . . . spent most of a decade 
working to resolve conflicts in Asia’? The only plaus- 
ible conclusion, says FitzGerald, is that ‘history is just 
one damn thing after another. It is, in fact, not history at 
all.”’ 

Many may contest the “history”’ promulgated in the 
first 150 years of nation-state textbooks, but they prob- 
ably had more validity than the de facto assertions of 
contemporary books that point to no overview other 
than a Balkanization of America. FitzGerald is particu- 
larly clear exposing the fantastic premises of those who 
argue a multi-cultural, multi-ethnic, multi-racial thesis of 


Oscar Handlin 


American history, and object to the traditional settlers- 
over-Indians perspective: ‘“The implications of that ob- 
jection are far-reaching. To begin with, if the texts were 
really to consider American history from the perspective 
of the American Indians, they would have to conclude 
that the continent had passed through almost five hur 
dred years of unmitigated disaster, beginning with the 
epidemics spread by the Europeans and continuing on 
most fronts today . When you add to this ... the 
Chicano, Asian-American, African-American, Puerto 
Rican, and women’s perspective on events, American 
history becomes unbelievably complicated — as does the 
whole issue of what constitutes balance and fairness.’ 
She warns that complexity would not be the only diffi- 
culty, for “... the message of the texts would be that 
Americans have no common history, no common cul- 
ture, and no common values, and that membership in a 
racial or cultural group constitutes the most funda- 
mental experience of each individual. The message would 
be that the center cannot, and should not, hold.’ 

If a description of what constitutes an American iden- 
tity — and surely one exists no matter how variably it has 
been described in the past — has vanished from con- 
temporary texts, the fault, says FitzGerald, lies equally 
with the fundamentalist and progressive critics. She says 
that both see schools as essentially utilitarian (the first to 
stuff children with facts, the second to mold them into 
ideal citizens), and both further assume that the child en- 
tering school is a tabula rasa to be written on at will 
Pedagogical theorizing, she concludes, is dangerous, 
since it encourages manipulation. 

The book is not especially well-organized. The material 
first appeared as a three-part series in the New Yorker, 
and what seemed there to be three separate but related es- 
says appears here as a seamless meditation following 
only the author’s whims. It is nevertheless a fascinating, 
valuable work. After all, schoolbooks were among the 

Continued on page 23 
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Harris 

Continued from page 1 

virtue of his very innocence 
and youth. This Henry Wiggen, 
in fact, has three servants, 
worries about tax shelters, 
pursues various dalliances to 
various degrees with ladies of un- 
varying charm and _ generosity 
(his wife, Holly, who is, unfor- 
tunately, in the shadows here, is 
the prototype for what seems to 
be a matriarchy of thoroughly in- 
viting, altogether convincing, in- 
stinctively sensible females of all 
types and ages), and is the victim 
of such distinctly unromantic 
middle-aged complaints as an en- 
larged prostate, failing eyesight, 
and a bitterness so sweeping, if 
amusing, that by the midpoint of 
the book we are crying, ‘Say it 
ain't so, Henry.”’ 

The book begins with a death, 
the death of Dutch Schnell, be- 
loved manager of the New York 
Mammoths, who turns out — as 
does almost everyone else in the 
book — to have feet at least par- 
tially of clay. Not only has he be- 
trayed Henry, with admonition 
that the owner of the club, Pa- 
tricia Moors, turn to anyone but 
Henry in her search for a new 
manager, he was also, in the 
words of his son, whom Henry 
meets for the first time at the fun- 
eral, “a father to many young 
men but never to me.” This is in- 
deed a chilling condemnation in 
the world of Mark Harris, where 
every father is charged with the 
responsibility to save his son 
from war, and Henry’s frequent- 
ly professed motivation for seek- 
ing to return to the active list (he 
is released almost on the heels of 
his discovery that he will not be 
manager) is solely to allow his 
youngest daughter to see him 
play. It is, however, only the first 
in a series of shocks and betray- 
als (funny shocks and betrayals, 
couched in double-talk that is 
never without serious point) with 
which the book is taken up. It is 
almost as if the author is doing his 
best to kill off our love for his 
hero, if he cannot kill off the hero 
himself. 

Fortunately, there are some 
beautifully realized (and _hilar- 
ious) set pieces scattered through- 
out, On the transformation of 
baseball into a form of voyeur- 
ism (disguised as a Japanese trav- 
elogue in which ball games are 
played in empty parks for televi- 
sion alone); on sports broadcast- 
ing and the corruption of lan- 
guage as well as the bankruptcy 
of the free-enterprise system (in a 
leitmotif running through much 
of the book, Henry is ap- 
proached by a saleswoman of fan- 
atic intensity and asked to give up 
his live body to a scientific scam 
called Life After, who, for $5000, 
promise to freeze him and wake 
him in 125 years in their plush 
Iceoleum in West Des Moines — 
they cannot fail because “‘it is in 
the contract’; if they fail “it is a 
money-back guarantee’); and in 
perhaps the book's finest se- 
quence on the fundamental fear 
of dying (playing in an Old Tim- 
er’'s Game, Henry in sheer panic 
strikes out the side twice on nine 
pitches, blazing the ball by men 
who cannot even see it, but des- 
perate for affirmation, however 
undignified). In all of this, Har- 
ris raises real and far-reaching 
questions about the way we live 
our lives. Technically, too, It 
Looked Like For Ever is probably 
the most accomplished of the 
Henry Wiggen books, with its 
myriad plot complications juggled 
and gathered up with sure- 
handed skill, its story revealed 
through a complex shuttle tech- 
nique weaving back and forth in 
time and unveiling new develop- 
ments in tantalizingly fragmen- 
tary fashion, and its dialogue, al- 
ways sparkling and revealing 
even as the characters them- 
selves frequently miss its point. 

There are many more small 
pleasures of portraiture and style, 
but I’m not sure that the whole 
does not add up to less than the 
sum of its parts for the simple 


reason that after a little while, it 
all begins to seem a little forced — 
ingenuity, vigor, and wit not- 
withstanding. It Looked Like For 
Ever is perhaps too much of a 
grab bag. It is only at the end of 
the book, in a conclusion as wel- 
come as it is appropriate (like all 
of Harris’s work, It Looked Like 
For Ever ties up all the loose ends 
and then some), that the Henry 
Wiggen we know and love once 
again emerges, his perspective re- 
stored by a line drive that finally 
ends his baseball career (247 
wins, the 27th winningest pitch- 
er of all time). This is the Henry 
about whom Red Traphagen, ex- 
Mammoths catcher and coach, 
and presently Professor of Eng- 
lish at San Francisco State, could 
say: ‘‘He had the instincts of a 
crayfish. He came with talent and 
desire and health. But to deliver 
work so good over so long a pe- 
riod of time requires also an in- 
dependence of character suffi- 
cient to resist the mockery of 
people who, never having dared 
an art (i.e., fans, but read critics), 
remain ignorant of its demands 

. The game was a game, but 


life was not.” 

Mark Harris's career, of 
course, is not much different 
from Henry’s, and, indeed, Red 
Traphagen’s summary could 
serve as Harris's own literary epi- 
graph. As had Henry, he enjoyed 
early success and learned to dis- 
trust it, along with the fickle 
plaudits of fame. After.an ideal- 
istic first novel on ‘the plight of 
the Negro Trumpet to the 
World, published in 1946, when 
he was 22, he wrote City of Dis- 
content, a tortuous fic- 
tionalized ‘‘interpretive biog- 
raphy” of Vachel Lindsay. This 
book is the author's first attempt 
to come to grips with the popu- 
list’s problem with fame, but he 
does so in a young man’s way — 
almost wistfully. Sweeping aside 
Lindsay's suicide, Harris ‘‘made 
an esthetic creed love of the 
multitude. . (Lindsay's) com- 
plaints left me unmoved, for it 
was my ambition, unknown to 
myself, to occupy the same place, 
to be known, to be public... .”’ 

With the publication of The 
Southpaw, that ambition was at 
least temporarily achieved. For 


rather 


The Southpaw not only was a fi- 
nancial success (as scrupulously 
documented in the autobiog- 
raphy; like Trollope, Harris un- 
self-consciously — or perhaps not 
— opens his accounts), it estab- 
lished forever the place ef Henry 
Wiggen in the pantheon of Amer- 
ican heroes. Read today, the book 
remains a delightfully fresh, ab- 
solutely convincing study of ro- 
manticism triumphant, and by far 
the best novel ever written about 
baseball, with memorable char- 
acters, stirring ideas, a thorough- 
ly entrancing picture of the zg zame 
(complete with pennant race), and 
a canvas that hopefully (in the 
true takes in the broad 
panorama of American life. 
Bang the Drion Slowly (1950) 
continued the adventures of this 
democratic hero (Henry/Mark) 
and remains the most commer- 
cially successful of all of Harris's 
books in fact, written on 
the rebound, after an earlier work 
was rejected, in fear that the au- 
thor could never again ‘‘reestab- 
lish that happy contact with 
America | had established with 


The Southpaw. He did so by 


sense) 


It was, 


“retreating to secure, familiar ter- 


rain.... Its cast was ready-made 
from The Southpaw. Its collo- 
quial style I had done before and 
could now only compress to a 
perfection nobody demanded. Its 
limits were known to me before- 
hand, its framework dictated be- 
fore the writing was begun, and 
the book, therefore, never flow- 
ers, never opens, unlike my earl- 
ier work, which gains whatever 
excitement it may have had from 
discoveries made along the way. 
Although Harris is undoubt 
edly too harsh on himself, and the 
book is still not only moving but 
funny and true, it is, in the end, a 
sentimental pastiche about a dy- 
ing catcher (originally it was to 
have been called The Doomted 
Plaver) which is almost perfectly 
served by the movie version, star- 
ring Robert De Niro as Bruce 
Pearson, the catcher, and Mi- 
chael Moriarty as a right-handed 
Henry Wiggen. I don’t mean to 
say that | would be without it, 
but, despite its subject, it hasn't 
got the not even. the 
honest. tears, of The Southpaw. 
Continued on page 16 
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Only at the end do we sense the 
suppressed rage that should have 

and probably would have, if 
the author had not been so eager 
to please — animated the book 

What is missing, in Harris’s 
judgment, is the spontaneity of 
his early work and the unblink- 
ing, unsentimentalized complex 
ity of the later, in which “easy 
enthusiasm came harder and 
harder; easy certainty, easy clar- 
ity, and easy moral answers be- 
came less and less acceptable 

.. A Ticket for a Seamstitch 
(1956) was one last attempt at 
summoning up that old certi- 
tude. Commissioned (and _ re- 
jected) by Life magazine, it is in- 
tended to celebrate no less than 
the invincibility of the American 
spirit. It is even more patently an 
attempt to maintain an iden- 
tification with ‘‘the people’ de- 
spite every evidence that no such 
animal could exist. It is a very 
slight work, and though it has its 
pleasures, one senses that the 
author takes leave of the world of 
Henry Wiggen with a feeling of 
relief. 

Something About a Soldier was 
published the same year as A 
Ticket for a Seamstitch (by a dif- 
ferent publisher) and’ represents 
the first work in Mark Harris’s 
‘mature’ canon. It is the book 
whose rejection prompted the sec- 
ond Henry Wiggen novel — and a 
sense of panic in its 34-year-old 
author not unlike Henry’s panic 
in It Looked Like For Ever. ‘I was 
a writer! Then I should be 
printed! In America the act of 
printing, not the act of writing, 
identifies a writer. My continued 
existence required continued ver- 
ification.” 

What sets Something About a 
Soldier off from the earlier nov- 
els right at the start is the extent 
to which it draws from the au- 
thor’s own background. AIl- 
though it should be evident by 
now that all of Mark Harris’s 
novels are highly personal, this 
was the first to reflect directly not 
only his Jewishness but his some- 
what turbulent individual his- 
tory as well. Perhaps this is what 
led to its rocky reception, al- 
though I doubt it. For the prin- 
cipal difference between it and 
the earlier novels lies not simply 
in its clouded message but in its 
style, which is in the process of 
evolving toward. something at 
once denser and more clear. 

It is the story'of young Private 
Jacob Epp (like Mark Harris, who 
was born Mark Harris Finkel- 
stein, Jacob Epp was, of course, 
Epstein, and he spends the great- 
er part of the novel trying to get 
his name and identity back). For 
the most confused, tangled, and 
ultimately noble of reasons, he 
deserts the US Army in Georgia 
during World War II, like his 
creator, and years later comes to 
terms with this action by calling it 
principle (the government called 
it psychosis). There are, though, 
no easy labels in this book, and no 
easy solutions. What truths are 
learned are hard won, and, in the 
end, only love is offered to offset 
the terrifying absence of certi- 
tudes. Not a unique resolution. 
What is unique is the style, alter- 
nately idiomatic (as in all his 
work, Harris concerns himself 
here with the individuation of the 
familiar, the re-animation of 
cliches) and abstract, coy and 
complex, packed-together and 
spacious. The result is a dense, 
not altogether accessible prose 
that suggests, to me, anyway, a 
new-found profundity. The dia- 
logue, often spoken at cross pur- 
poses, is brilliant. The characters 
are, as always; oddly splayed, 
scarcely ever conforming to 
stereotype but never arbitrary in 
their idiosyncratic detail. But 
what remains most vividly in 
one’s memory is the rich, lyrical 
prose, with its trailing dependent 
clauses, run-together sentences, 
jagged rhythms, jaunty good hu- 
mor, and challenging contradic- 
tions:-Listen to Captain Dodd, the 


commanding ‘officer .who saves 
Jacob from war first by planting 
the suggestion that he desert and 
then by committing him to the 
hospital rather than the stock 
ade, give his reasons in response 
to Jacob's repeated demand for an 
explanation Because, said 
Dodd, sliding the fresh papers 
into an envelope and calling to 
McCord for a driver, saying then, 
Never mind the driver, I'll drive 
him myself, but reversing him- 
self once more and calling for a 
driver because he had said all he 
could say to Jacob, and there was 
nothing more to say, handing Ja- 
cob a sealed envelope which could 
have been, but of course was not, 
the same sealed envelope handed 
by Jacob to the Captain on the 
morning of their first meeting, 
delivering the boy back into a re- 
sumption of that life of which he 
had come.’ This is Mark Har- 
ris's unmistakable voice, and, 
while you might be able to find 
similar cadences in City of Dis- 
content or Trumpet to the World, 
here style is harnessed for the 
first time to meaning and mes- 
sage, so that the three are indis- 
tinguishable. 

Wake Up, Stupid (1959) and 
Friedman and Son (1963), Har- 
ris’s single published play, con- 
tinue this singularity, focusing 
thematically on the creative 
necessity of conflict. Wake Up, 
Stupid sets itself the formidable 
task of telling its story entirely in 
correspondence, ‘‘covering, thir- 
ty-five consecutive days, at 
whose conclusion every action 
has been completed, and every 
end has been tied off.’’ The au- 
thor succeeds spectacularly in 
every respect, though Wake Up, 
Stupid is perhaps better appre- 
ciated if you do not read the auto- 
biography and discover that it re- 
flects a reality both peevish and 
paranoid and stems from an ob- 
sessive tenure fight in which the 
real Mark Harris was engaged 
Though this is one of the protag- 
onist Lee Youngdahl’s many con- 
cerns (Youngdahl, an ex-boxer 
lapsed Mormon, lover, family 
man, and writer of genius, has 
about as lively an array of inter- 
ests as you are likely to encoun- 
ter in anv one Renaissance man), 
the pacing, is so sprightly, the 
voices so various, and the com- 
plications so diverting that one 
scarcely has time to focus on the 
pettiness of the conflict. Once 
again, it is a tribute to Harris’s re- 
markable talents as pure novelist 
that he can keep so many balls in 
motion at one time and carry. it 
off, this time, wholly through'the 
medium of letters. The jokes are 
marvelous (‘His death is not to be 
borne,” Youngdahl writes on the 
demise of a colleague); Harris’s 
narrative method — (correspon- 
dence, instead of conversation; al- 
ways at cross purposes; plot te- 
vealed only in snatches, with 
more to be served up later) has 
never been better sustained; and 
even the theme — that conflict 
alone gives birth to drama, and 
thereby to art (which is more fully 
if more disturbingly expressed in 
the autobiography) finds such 
charming expression here that Lee 
Youngdahl, who might well. be 
dismissed as an unbearable ass in 
real life, emerges from the book 
with high-flying colors intact 
‘“Sometimes,”’ he says to his wife, 
“T almost think my mind betrays 
a slight inclination to create con- 
flict where none exists.””. “Of 
course it does,’ his wife re- 
sponds. ‘‘That’s what makes you 
a writer, darling.” 

Friedman and Son explores 
further the salutary effects of 
stubborn pugnacity (Jacob Epp 
would not fight but could not es- 
cape conflict), particularly in an 
extended preface which may well 
be the best of the four autobiog- 
raphical statements Harris has 
published to date (Mark the 
Glove Boy and Twentyone Twice 
tip so far towards the megalo- 
maniac that they cannot be read — 
by me, anyway — without the 
most excruciating pain). The play 
deals once again with the subject 
of identity and shares a good 

Gontinued.on page 18 
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many characteristics (Jewishness 
and the changing of a name in 
particular) with Something About 
a Soldier. It is, of course, a very 
funny play (I don’t think Harris 
could write a suicide note with- 
out some leavening humor), in 
which a ‘shrewd businessman,”’ 
Schimmel, who makes a living 
selling testimonial dinners com- 
plete with speakers, tries to guy 
first son, then father, who are not 
on speaking terms, into arrang- 
ing testimonials for one another. 
The testimonial one 
more version of the ad-copy 
world in which we all live. 
(‘What a perfect theme: a rich 
famous writer honors his 
father,’ savs Schimmel, ever ob- 
liging. ‘It can’t fail. Here we are, 
a small simplified contract is 


represents 


and 


never amiss.’’) 

It is the introduction, 
ever, that marks this thin volume 
as indispensable in any assess- 
ment of Mark Harris's work. I 
don't think I’ve ever read a more 
painfully honest self-appraisal 
(unless it be The Best Father Ever 
Invented), nor a more fluent 
treatment of the infinitely com- 
plex interweaving of life and art, 
(unless it be The Best Father Ever 
Invented), than we find here. 
Quoting Richard Ellman’s intro- 
duction to the biography of Joyce, 
he writes, “The life of an artist 
differs from the lives of other per- 


how- 


sons in that its events are becom- 
ing artistic sources even as they 
command his present attention. 
Instead of allowing each day, 
pushed back by the next, to lapse 
into imprecise memory, he shapes 
again the experiences which have 
shaped him. He is at once the cap- 
tive and the liberator. In turn the 
process of reshaping experience 
becomes a part of his life, an- 
other of its recurrent events like 
rising or sleeping.” With this in 
mind, Harris explores his rela- 


tionship with his father, and the 
imagined work it gave rise to, in 
such meticulous and obsessive 
fashion that, ironically, the pic- 
ture that emerges to some extent 
overshadows the play itself. Is 
this a triumph of Art over Life, or 
vice versa? As with all such eter- 
nally vexed questions, we simply 
do not know. ‘Few people who 
do not compose, who are not 
daily driven to rescue memory 
from imprecision, can truly ap- 
preciate the distraction of one 
who is both living life and at- 
tempting, in the same moment, to 
write it down.” 

This is to a large extent the 
theme of The Goy (1970), which, 
along with Killing Everybody 
(1973), represents the full flow- 
ering of Harris's genius. The Goy 
also shares with the introduction 
to Friedman and Son a density of 
prose that reflects its double vis- 
ion. Indeed, in its shuttling back 
and forth between the daily jour- 
nals which its hero Westrum (like 
its author, Mark Harris) compul- 
sively keeps, the book deals ex- 
plicitly with the artist’s impera- 
tive of “living his life twice to 
understand it once,’’ sometimes 
bogging down in the attempt. It’s 
a somewhat daunting amplifica- 
tion of reality that — with its styl- 
abstraction of the common- 
place, almost wonderstruck dis- 
covery of shopworn figures of 
speech, increasingly inverted syn- 
tax, and almost Ford Madox For- 
dian interweaving of past and 
present with fragments of mem- 
ory half-revealed and odd pre- 
visions of the future — makes one 
suspect, sometimes, that one has 
wandered unwittingly into a va- 
guely familiar 21st century. In- 
stead, it’s only the stolid heart- 
land of America, a campus much 
like Purdue University, and yet 
another tenure fight. Westrum, a 
historian whose fame stems from 
the epic A History of the Past 
World, is now concentrating ex- 
clusively on the recording of his 
own life, because he has come to 


istic 


believe that ‘‘all the world and all 
the history of the world occurred 
within every man.” This must be, 
of course, the artist's first credo, 
and, in the course of pursuing it, 
Westrum reveals himself to be a 
man of imagination, integrity, 
and conscience — a bastion of in- 
tegrity in a world of lies who, like 
all of Harris’s heroes, bitterly dis- 
trusts the primacy of the state 
and, like all of Harris’s heroes, is 
flawed in surprising ways (he in- 
vents little lies which catch him 
up — perhaps the artist’s fictions 
— and, in an act that should be 
familiar from the autobiography, 
once broke his son’s back in a fit 
of rage). This is, of course, the 
goy of the rather unfortunate title 
~ stiff in his pride, upright in his 
bearing, seemingly wary of his 
emotions — but, as the book un- 
ravels, one becomes aware that 
The Goy is really seeking to de- 
fine its opposite. As Westrum, 
surrounded by Jewish wife, mis- 
tress, and colleagues, strives to 
substitute genuine feeling for 
“the appearance of perfect moral 
posture’ (‘It was what I had in- 
stead of Jewishness’’), Harris 
seeks to give us what he per- 
ceives to be a working definition 
of Jewish humanism. It’s a fas- 
cinating turnabout that, in many 
ways, mirrors the struggle of any 
artist to escape Westrum’s feel- 
ing that ‘everything was spoiled 
by his knowing too much.” The 
working out of plot, as in all the 
novels, involves the intense scrut- 
inization of small events, never 
without humor, but never with- 
out serious intent. The Goy is not 
an easy book, but it rewards read- 
ing and rereading with new lay- 
ers of meaning and new layers of 
emotion. 

Killing Everybody is, by con- 
trast, a far more straightforward 
work, but one whose reverbera- 
tions linger just as long. It is quite 
simply a book about rage, rage 
against the Vietnam war, rage 
against war in géneral, and the 
tissue of lies that goes into the 


making of public policy. It takes a 
very simple premise: the desire 
for revenge on the part of a father 
whose son has been killed in the 
war. But then, as is always the 
case in Mark Harris’s world, 
everything is thrown slightly 
askew, complicated by _specific- 
ity. The father, Brown, a head- 
line writer at the San Francisco 
Chronicle, is not father but step- 
father to Junie, who has been 
killed. And despite his murder- 
ous fantasies, he never gets much 
closer to the act of murder than 
writing anonymous letters to such 
figures as ‘‘Former President 
Johnson, Greatest Mass Mur- 
derer of Recent Time.” His wife, 
Luella, is not actually his wife, 
and she appears to have been un- 
hinged by her son’s death; but in 
reality, she is a most guileful plot- 
ter whose real-estate office is a 
front for a massage parlor. Their 
neighbor, Lala, married to a fleet- 
rental tycoon who cannot read 
(her mother is secretly teaching 
her son-in-law and having an af- 
fair with him at the same time), 
places an ad for a lost dog (which 
Brown has kidnaped, after nu- 
merous letters complaining of its 
barking) and thereby becomes in- 
volved in an affair with another 
recipient of Brown’s_ well-in- 
tended advice, James Berberick, 
the classified-ad salesman, who, 
unbeknownst to Brown, Lala, her 
husband, and, perhaps, everyone 
else in the book, is a client of Lu- 
ella’s. Everything is slightly sur- 
real, but everything and every- 
one are connected, as surely — 
and as tangentially, sometimes — 
as the characters in a Restoration 
comedy. The style only under- 
scores this sense of extended ron- 
delay, with relative clauses pro- 
liferating, frequent imprecations 
to the reader to recall a certain de- 
tail or say farewell to a favorite 
character, and a syntax that ac- 
cumulates by accretion (as in the 
autobiography, first causes are 
gone back to, and invoked, again 
and again, and after a while the 








“The Washington Connection, by 
virtue of the importance of the 
subject and the excellence of the 
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“No Nukes will be an indispensable 
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grammatical structure begins to 
resemble the House That Jack 
Built). Why? I don’t know. Be- 
cause in certain ways life is like 
that? Because randomness is best 
reflected by coincidence and a 
knowing sense of detail? Per- 
haps. Whatever the reason, de- 
spite the artifice, I find none of it 
artificial, and I suspect the au- 
thor doesn’t either. It is, like:all of 
Harris’s work, art in the service of 
life. 

Very likely that is what most 
sets Mark Harris apart from his 
more academic peers. However 
amusingly he may write, how- 
ever studied his literary methods, 
he is always in earnest — not a 
fashionable quality in a parodis- 
tic age. In a recent appearance at 
the Globe's Book Fair, Harris al- 
most bemusedly discussed the re- 
lationship of art to life, reading 
passages from It Looked Like For 
Ever and tracing discursively the 
stray elements from which they 
drew their inspiration. It was the 
kind of instructive epiphany 
which, like the autobiography, 
could ring true only if you be- 
lieve that art can best be appre- 
ciated without the intercession of 
critics. Bearing out Harris's own 
reflections on fame, almost all the 
questions concerned themselves 
with Henry Wiggen, and many 
people seemed disappointed to 
discover that his creator took only 
a passing interest in the day-to- 
day game. 
About all that Harris had to say 
that was pertinent to the subject 
was that Howard Cosell was very 
critical and he'd like to see him try 
to play shortstop for once before 
so blithely dismissing a ballplay- 
ers efforts. “My own feeling 
about critics in general,” said 
Harris, making it plain he was not 
just talking about baseball, “‘is 
that too often they haven't tried 
performing the task they're crit- 
icizing.'’ This is the statement of a 
dedicated striver and a writer who 
has written ‘‘not for his living . . . 
but for his life.”’ « 
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The Book of Whole Meals 
by Annemarie Colbin 


A Seasonal Guide to Balanced 
Vegetarian Cooking 


The author, founder of New 
York’s successful Natural Gour- 
met Cookery School, presents a 
year's worth of cooking classes, 
with delicious, individual recipes 
integrated into whole balanced 
meals. 
“One of the best natural-foods 
cookbooks written to date” 

— East West Journal 








The Book of Honey 
by C. Francis and F. Gontier 


Two accomplished French cooks 
celebrate the unique role of this 
popular natural food, offering 
more than 200 sugar-free recipes 
which include: Chestnut soup, 
Fresh Almond Casserole, Crab 
Apple Pickles, Lemon Chicken, 
Honey-glazed Shrimp and many 
others, all designed for the begin- 
ner as well as the.-gourmet cook. 


The Sugarless Baking Book 
by Patricia Mayo 


The primer for creating tantaliz- 
ing baked goods without the use 
of sugar or other refined ingred- 
ients. Offers complete instruc- 
tions for baking the natural way, 
retaining the tastes and textures 
to which most of us are 
accustomed. 


See Ms. Mayo on Channel 4's 
Women 79 on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 4 at 12:30 


The Great American Tofu 
Cookbook 
by Patricia Gaddis McGruter 


America’s best loved dishes are 
transformed into high-protein, 
low-calory Vegetarian delights, 
thanks to the use of the Orient’s 
amazing soybean food, Tofu. 
Recipes include Lasagna, Guaca- 
mole, Stroganoff, Creole, Cheese- 
cake and many more 


Hear Ms. Colbin on WBCN's 
Boston Sunday Review on Sun- 
day Dec. 9 at 9:00 A.M 


Available at 10% discount until Xmas at: 


Redwing Bookstore 
303 Newbury St., Boston (267-3338) 


58 Boylston St., Cambridge (547-1317) 
(A short walk from Harvard Square) 
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with bats and balls for the very 
first baseball cards; Connie Mack 
in high collar and derby hat and 
looking every inch the ‘‘one-man 
shrine’’ Sheed claims he was 
Incidentally, all this fine 
material might easily have been 
turned into just another baseball 
book without the unerring eye of 
its designers. These are people 
who can get nine baseball players, 
seven in full-length action shots, 
plus detailed captions, onto a 
single page (226) and make it look 
uncluttered. 


Wishful thinking 


CHINA: A VISUAL ADVEN- 
TURE by Carl Mydans and Mi- 
chael Demarest (Simon & 
Schuster, 160 pp., $14.95). 

Anyone seeking a serious 

introduction to China or a sensi- 
tive account of a journey will 
have to look elsewhere. What this 
is is a hardbound travel brochure 
with the usual warnings (‘‘Heat- 
ing in a Chinese bus or hotel room 
is uncertain at best’’) and the 
usual enticements (“The lime- 
stone peaks and lambent waters 
of the Li River Valley unfold like 
a classic brush painting’’), but for 
the most part, Demarest’s prose is 
straightforwardly informative — a 
perfect match for Mydan’s 
journalistic photographs. This 
book seems excellent preparation 
for a trip to the People’s Republic 
at the same time that it tries to be 
a substitute. 
THE GREAT HOUSES OF 
PARIS by Claude Fregnac and 
Wayne Andrews (Vendome Press, 
280 pp., $45 until January). 

Anyone with the irresistible 
urge to stop and read _ historic 
plaques that tell who built a 
house, and for whom, and who 
lived in it subsequently will relish 
this history of Paris’s hotels 
particuliers. Some have become 
museums, have become 
foreign embassies, some are still 
in the hands of the families that 
had them erected. But all recall a 
way of life that never will be seen 
- and that must be seen to 
be believed. Although the 
photographs concentrate on 
architecture and decor, the text is 
virtually a social history of 
France, documenting as it does 
exactly who had money when, 
and how they chose to spend it. 
NEW YORK INTERIORS by the 
editors of ‘Architectural Digest’ 
(Knapp Press, 160 pp., $12.95). 

This book will not be wel- 
comed by friends who've just 
moved into a suite done up in 
Cambridge crate — they'll mis- 
understand. But anyone else with 
an interest either in design or in 
how the other half lives will enjoy 
this compendium of conspicuous 
consumption, Big Apple-style. 
The photographs of 22 Manhat- 
tan apartments show us a world 
in which kitchen appliances hide 
behind chinoiserie panels, TV sets 
and stereos don’t exist, and you 
know, when you see forsythia 
petals on the Adam demilune 
table, that it’s not because some- 
one forgot to brush them away. 
Not all the rooms look fussed- 
over, but all look expensive. 
Don't knock it till you can afford 
It. 

VENICE FOR PLEASURE by 
J.G. Links (Farrar Straus Giroux, 
256 pp., $10.95). 

Guidebooks like to make a lot 
of their being intended as much 
for travelers of the armchair 
variety as for those more ambula- 
tory. But to test a guidebook, the 
armchair is just not good enough. 
So, not having taken this book to 
Venice, I can’t really attest to its 
value — only to its allure. It is 
written with the kind of under- 
stated joy that separates a percep- 
tive traveler from a_postcard- 
babbler; it is illustrated in black 
and white by such careful 
observers as Canaletto and John 
Ruskin; and it is pleasantly 


raw 








some 


again 


surprising in its accommodation 
to the notion that it’s disgraceful 
to spend time in museums when 
the city itself is a work of art. 


Seriously, folks 


CONNECTIONS by James 
Burke (Little, Brown, 304 pp., 
$17.95). 

Where Burke's whirlwind TV 
series of the same name _ uses 
costumed actors on location to il- 
lustrate the ways in which the 
past has become the present, this 
book uses manuscript illumina- 
tions, paintings, prints, and 
photographs. Obviously, then, 
the pace is a bit slower, the 
examination more detailed, the 
style more conducive to medita- 
tion. As Burke readily admits, the 
connections he points out are not 
the only ones to be made. But his 
clever mapping of the path man- 
kind took to get from there — 
scratching a furrow in the earth 
with a stick — to here — wonder- 
ing whether technology will be 
the death of us all — is as refresh- 
ing in print as it is on the tube. 
And far more instructive. 

THE DISCOVERERS: AN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EX- 
PLORERS AND EXPLORA- 
TION edited by Helen Delpar 
(McGraw Hill, 471 pp., $29.95). 

Anyone who loves travel has 
been forced to consider his 
experience in the light of the 
travelers who came before him 
and, ultimately, of those who 
came first. No real traveler can set 
foot in Hawaii without a thought 
for Captain Cook; no one who 
makes note of his first dip in the 
Pacific does so without mental 
homage to Balboa. This book is 
for anyone who cares who got 
there first — and I can’t imagine 
not caring. I tend to wish the 
photographs were a bit larger and 
weren't all black and white, but I 
also tend to wish I could go to 
Hong Kong tomorrow and 
Montevideo the day after. In- 
stead, I can follow the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hsien on his travels 
through India, and the Burke- 
Wills expedition on its trek across 
Australia. 

THE GREAT APES by Dan 
Freeman (G.P. Putnam’s, 189 pp., 
$15.95). 

Humans have always been 
intrigued by their nearest rela- 
tives, even before they realized 
there was a family connection. 
This book is both a history of 
man’s relationship with his intel- 
ligent cousins and an up-to-date 
summary of the current state of 
scientific inquiry into their habits 
and origins — and, of course, 
ours. It is also a fervent plea for 
their conservation — a plea whose 
emotional appeal is heightened by 
the book’s shamelessly anthro- 
pomorphic selection of ape 
portraits. 

MATISSE by Lawrence Gowing 
(Oxford, 216 pp., $13.95). 

This latest volume in the series 
entitled ‘““The World of Art” is a 
serious analysis of one of the 
modern masters. The book’s 
standard size keeps the reproduc- 
tions on the smallish side, but 
their number more than compen- 
sates. From the earliest, impres- 
sionistic still lifes and seascapes to 
the turn-of-the-century figures 
and portraits to the later color ex- 
plosions and the final- cutouts, 
Matisse’s work reflects the 
history of modern art and a sensi- 
bility that never settled into any 
routine mode of creation. The 
book’s chronological arrange- 
ment documents the develop- 
ment of Matisse’s art as Go- 
wing's knowledgeable text 
elucidates it. 

NIJINSKY by Vera Krasovskaya 
(Schirmer, 372 pp., $15). 

Vaslav Nijinsky was not only 
the greatest male dancer of his — 
and perhaps any — age; he was a 
choreographer whose revolu- 
tionary ballets pointed directly to 
the masterpieces produced years 
later by Balanchine. This biog- 
raphy, translated from the 
Russian and amply _ illustrated 
with black-and-white photo- 








graphs, gives him his due as 
performer and as innovator while 
painting a portrait of the artist as 
a tormented, inarticulate prisoner 
— first of the Imperial school 
system, then of Diaghilev, then of 
his adoring but misguided wife, 
and, finally, of his own schizo- 
phrenia. Krasovskaya’s verbal 
reconstructions of some of 
Nijinsky’s most celebrated mo- 
ments add the necessary third 
dimension to the familiar photog- 
raphs, and the dancer seems 
almost to move. 

THE TIMETABLES OF 
HISTORY by Bernard Grun 
(Simon & Schuster, 676 pp., 
$29.95). 

Did you know that, in 1611, 
James I dissolved Parliament, 
George Chapman completed his 
translation of the Iliad, the King 
James Bible was published, 
Rubens painted ‘‘Descent from 
the Cross,’’ Henry Hudson died, 
and Dutch merchants were given 
access to Japan? Not likely — un- 
less, of course, you've already 
gotten hold of this book. Based on 
Werner Stein’s Kulturfahrplan, 
which first appeared, in 
Germany, in 1946, it’s a coffee- 
table book without pictures — 
which may sound: like a 
contradiction in terms but isn’t. 
Like any true coffee-table topper, 
it’s meant to be browsed in at 
random; unlike most coffee-table 
toppers, it actually can be learned 
from. It’s merely a year-by-year 
survey of civilization, with each 
year divided into categories like 
art, religion, literature, etc. Even 
though it’s heavily weighted 
toward Europe, the rest of the 
world makes an appearance from 
time to time: “1909: Mohammed 
Ali, Shah of Persia, deposed; suc- 
ceeded by Sultan Ahmed Shah 
(aged 12).’’ Makes you wonder if 
a careful reading of this book 
might not turn up all sorts of 
ways in which history repeats it- 
self. 

THE TUDORS by Josephine 
Ross (G.P. Putnam’s, 184 pp., 
$15.95). 

Between Henry VII's acces- 
sion to the throne, in 1485, and 
Elizabeth I’s death, in 1603, 
England was set on the course 
that ended in world dominion. 
And the personalities that guided 
her were among the most color- 
ful in history. This account of 
those years is hard to read not for 
any lack in its prose but for the 
lushness of its illustrations. 
Ross’s competent retelling of the 
Tudor story pales beside that of 
the artists of the time — deep- 
hued portraits of the Tudors, 
their friends and their enemies, 
and bustling commemorations of 
court activities repeatedly force 
the eye from the text. The book’s 
utter lack of interest in identify- 
ing the painters and craftsmen 
whose work dominates it is per- 
haps understandable in what 
purports to be a history book 
rather than an art book; still, one 
would like to know just what it is 
that is distracting us from the 
narrative while we peruse its 


pages. 





Fun and games 





AIR POWERED: THE ART OF 
THE AIRBRUSH produced by 
Richard H. Childers and written 
by Elyce Wakerman (Random 
House, 222 pages, $25). 
Complaints about the prose in 
this book are out of place. Its 
point is to initiate the eye into the 
mysteries of the airbrush — which 
is not to say that 20th-century 
eyes are unacquainted with them. 
But how many of us are actually 
aware that the creamy skin tones 
of the Vargas girls or the glowing 
rings of color on the Tide box are 
achieved with this characteristic- 
ally contemporary tool? The air- 
brush is, of course, well-known 
for its utility in photo-retouch- 
ing, but all commercial art is sub- 
ject to this technique whereby the 
painter need never touch his 
painting: album covers, cereal 
boxes, magazine illustrations, 
Continued on page 22 
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Gifts with thought behind them 


And in paperback... 





CARNIVAL 

Entertainments and Posthumous Tales 

Isak Dinesen 

“The wit, the imagination, the elevated philosophical dialogue mark most of the 
stories in this volume as vintage Dinesen””—New York Times Book Review $4.95 


A RIVER RUNS THROUGH IT and Other Stories 

Norman Maclean 

“These stories have that magical balance of the particular and the universal that 
good literature is all about?-—New Republic. “The title story is a masterpiece?’ 
—Village Voice $3.95 





THE LAST HALF-CENTURY 

Societal Change and Politics in America 

Morris Janowitz 

“Rich in learning, magisterial in tone, balanced in opinion and wise in its 
pervasive moral concern:’—Wall Street Journal $7.95 


THE PERPETUAL DREAM 
(J a ive rs | i en Reform and Experiment in the American College 


_Gerald Grant and David Riesman 


€: al rererexe) “An excellent title for this book...it is an effort to examine closely some of the 
. honorable enthusiam and optimism generated, as well as some of the banalities 


and frauds perpetrated, in the naine of higher education” —Robert Coles, 


Fr R E SS The New Yorker $6.95 ia 
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Continued from page 20 
advertisements, and two-dimen- 
sional film stars such as Porky Pig 
have all benefited, as this book’s 
flashy illustrations amply 
demonstrate. Is it art? Not yet. 
But it probably will be soon. 
THE BEDSIDE, BATHTUB, 
AND ARMCHAIR COM- 
PANION TO AGATHA CHRIS- 
TIE. Edited by Dick Riley and 
Pam McAllister (Frederick Ungar, 
330 pp., $17.95). 

Just about the only pertinent 
information missing from. this 
book is, of course, whodunit. 
Which is certainly how Christie 
would have wanted it. Fans who 
aren't seduced by the plot sum- 
maries of every one of her mys- 
teries will surely want to‘read the 
profile of Margaret Rutherford 
(aka Miss Marple). Or the 
Christie filmography. Or the little 
essay on tea time. Or the assort- 
ment of Christie-flavored 
puzzles. Or maybe they'll just 
want to take in the reproductions 
of Christie book jackets, or movie 
posters, or stills. As far as I’m 
concerned, the mystery of this 
book is what's been left out — 
even by the last page, I still didn’t 
know. 

THE BOOK OF DAYS: ODDI- 
TIES AND CURIOSITIES IN 


THE 365 DAYS OF THE CAL- 
ENDAR by Elizabeth and Gerald 
Donaldson (A&W, unpaged, 
$12.95). 

On my birthday, Michelan- 
gelo and Moliere died, Malthus 
was born, the New York Armory 
Show began, and sardines were 
canned for the very first time, in 
Eastport, Maine. Such is the ir- 
resistible information to be 
gleaned from this unusual al- 
manac. Each page is devoted to a 
single date; with pertinent (and 
impertinent) and charming black- 
and-white engravings neatly ar- 
rayed. Preceding the days of each 
month is a brief history of the 
month itself — did you know that 
Mark Antony changed the name 
of the month to July to honor the 
late Julius Caesar? Lovers of mis- 
cellany will dote on this book. 
DIFFERENT DANCES by Shel 
Silverstein (Harper and Row, un- 
paged, $19.95 until January). 

A gift to gladden the heart of 
all Scrooge sympathizers, this col- 
lection of truly misanthropic car- 
toons borrows its style from Feif- 
fer and its thought from de Sade. 
Humorist-of-all-trades Silver- 
stein, who is perhaps best-known 
as composer of the deathless 
Johnny Cash favorite, “A Boy 
Named Sue,” has turned his hand 
to social commentary, and the 
black-and-white pictures he 
paints are bleak indeed. If he 


seems a bit more unkind to 
woman than to man in these little 
dramas of despair, it’s probably 
just because he’s suffered more at 
their hands. Fact is.nobody gets 
off easy in this clever and dis- 
turbing collection of hate mail to 
the human race. Give it to some- 
one who loves you. 
THE PROMISE AND THE 
PRODUCT: 200 YEARS OF 
AMERICAN ADVERTISING 
POSTERS by Victor Margolin, 
Ira Brichta, and Vivian Brichta 
(Macmillan, 152 pp., $17.50). 
Americans have been exhorted 
to buy, buy, buy in many ways 
«since the landing of the Pilgrims, 
and this book traces the develop- 
ment of one of the more preval- 
ent inducements, the poster. From 
the earliest announcements of co- 
lonial slave auctions to the plac- 
ard. at McDonald's urging us to 
try a luminous quarter-pounder 
with cheese, this particular means 
of communication has reflected 
the nature and interests of the 
American buying public — and 
that means us. The 300-odd ex- 
amples reproduced here provide a 
history of advertising while the 
text follows the sociological and 
economic currents behind the 
plug. And if you think using sex 
to sell is a recent development, 
check out the wasp-waisted 
beauties pushing 19th-century 
beer and cigarettes. * 


Film 


Continued from page 8 
Ganja & Hess, (although 
no Blacula) is a serious 
treatment of a vampire theme. 
Monaco opposes to the techno- 
twirps and Movie Brats a group 
of filmmakers who deal with ‘the 
way we live now,” who have. de- 
veloped ‘a proto-political cinema, 
one that concerns itself with basic 
ideals of community, family, and 
sex relationships ... a cinema of 
domestic or sexual politics.”” In 
addition to Coppola, they are 
John Cassavetes, Robert Altman, 
Paul Mazursky, and Michael 
Ritchie (and possibly Woody 
Allen, whom Monaco considers 
separately, as a comic film- 
maker). For Monaco, the seminal 
film was Richard Lester’s Petulia 
(1968), although I would argue 
that Petulia pointed the way to 
Taxi Driver as much as to the 
films by the directors he favors 
(Scorsese. is the director he most 
consistantly underrates). Petulia 
viewed America as hell, although 
from above rather than from 
below, and managed to make the 
most picturesque major city in the 
country, San Francisco, seem as 
nasty as Travis Bickle’s Manhat- 
tan. The surprise on Monaco’s list 
is, Ritchie, a director who main- 
tains an extremely low profile, 
who is much less of a personality 
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Please send me 


Do Your Own No Fault Divorce. 
Make check payable to Portia Press. 


Name 


This concise, no-nonsense book 
contains completed copies of all 
forms, the full text of applicable laws, 
a list of courts and counties and de- 
tailed explanations of everything you 
need to know about no-fault divorce 
in Massachusetts. 

Written in language geared to- 
ward the non-lawyer by a lawyer who 
is well known for self-help legal ad- 
vocacy, the book takes the reader 
step by step through the procedures 
and forms used in no-fault divorce. It 
is an excellent guide for anyone con- 
sidering a no-fault divorce and prom- 
ises to save people hundreds of dol- 
lars in legal fees. 

Do Your Own No-Fault Divorce is 
available directly from the publisher 
at the unbelievably low price of ¢g 95 
Price includes postage, tax ana 
handling. Mail check & coupon to 





Scotland, Edinburgh. 


$3.50 postpaid 


Julia Stephen’s 


Notes From Sick Rooms 


The only publication by Virginia Woolf’s 
mother, Mrs. Leslie Stephen. Presumed lost un- 
til recently discovered in the National Library of 
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The store with Boston-Cambridge’s most comprehensive selection of 
books for and about children announces this week’s pre-Christmas spe- 





25% off all adult hardcover books 
including Hougton Mifflin best sellers, The Old Pantagonian Express by 
Paul Theroux, The Establishment by Howard Fast, The Ultimate Baseball 

Book, and David MacCauley's Motel of the Mysteries. 





mail — phone — credit cards orders accepted. 
Dec. hours — M.-Sat. 9-9 
Sun. 1-9 

















TWO NEW PANTHEON 
DOCUMENTARY COMIC BOOKS 





The joy of E= 


centenary year 


MC? 
Amusing, irreverent, and sophisticated...A highly ac- 
cessible introduction to Einstein's life and thought in his 


EINSTEIN FOR BEGINNERS 
by Joseph Schwartz & Michael McGuinness 
$2.95, paper ($8.95, cloth) 


Neurosis, Psychosis, 
Libido...and more 


A delightful, remarkably clear in- § 
troduction to Freud, the genius 
who revolutionized our attitudes 
towards sex, mental illness and 
the workings of the human mind. 


FREUD FOR BEGINNERS 


by Richard Appignanesi & Oscar Zarate 
$2.95, paper ($8.95, cloth) 


TERRIFIC SERIES 
(each $2.95, paper) 


OTHER TITLES IN THIS 





Lenin for Beginners 


Text by Richard Appignanesi 
Illustrations by Oscar Zarate 


Marx for Beginners 
by Rius 
The Anti-Nuclear 


Handbook 


Text by Stephen Croall 
Illustrations by Kaianders 


Now at your bookstore 


PANTHEON 





than any of the. other. directors 
Monaco considers. or the Brats. 
Ritchie would probably have fit 
right into the old studio system, 
turning out his well-crafted films 
year after year, although it would 
seem to me that the director of 
The Bad News Bears and Semi- 
Tougli would be just as open to 
the sort of criticism that Monaco 
levels at the Movie Brats. 

In the final chapter, ‘‘What Is 
To Be Done?,”’ Monaco proposes 
a way to break the current con- 
glomerate stranglehold. He does 
not think it is enough for the 
artists themselves to sieze the 
means of production, as Coppola 
did with his American Zoetrope 
and Altman with Lion’s Gate, be- 
cause of artists’ notorious unrelia- 
bility in financial matters. 
American Zoetrope, which was 
founded to give other film- 
makers a chance, became instead 
the means to finance Apocalypse 
Now. “It’s as if he had planned 
that film to absorb the cash, to 
protect himself from having to 
deal with the responsibility capi- 
tal entails.’” If anyone was ever 
interested in making films rather 
than profits, it is Altman, but 
how long can Lion’s Gate con- 
tinue to turn out films like 
Quintet and Rich Kids, which no- 
body wants to see? Altman may 
vet self-destruct, like Jean-Luc 
Godard. 

Nor does Monaco favor 
(although it was never completely 
clear to me why he does not) 
Pauline Kael’s solution, which is 
to seize the means of distri- 
bution. He wants direct govern- 
ment intervention. Our concept 
of the fourth estate has to be re- 
thought, and all of the news and 
entertainment media must be kept 
“business, govern- 
ment, and social/edu- 
cational/religious — institutions 

. We should not lose sight of 
the basic implication of the con- 
cept of the fourth estate: that is, 
that the companies that control 
our channels of communication 
bear a public trust and must be 
forced to answer for it.”’ The pro- 
duction of more films should be 
encouraged, possibly by taxing less 
heavily those profits reinvested in 
industry. He admits that 
“neither of these radical reor- 
ganizations is. likely to occur 
soon,” but sees precedents in the 
legislation that forced the studios 
to divest themselves of their 
theaters in the late ‘40s, and in the 
1976 decision outlawing the use 
of film production as a_ tax 
shelter. | wish he had given more 
attention to how films are fi- 
nanced abroad, which may have 
suggested other alternatives. 
How, for example, are films pro- 
duced in England and Japan? 
How do Germans like Fassbinder 
and Herzog manage to make so 
many films, and would it be 
possible for American film- 
makers to copy their methods? 

Over 100 pages at the end of 
American Film Now are devoted 
to filmographies, not only of di- 
rectors, writers, producers, actors, 
and actresess, but also of editors, 
cinematographers, composers, 
and production designers. 
Monaco also includes a 10-best 
list for the decade of January 1, 
1968, through December 31, 
1977. He polled ‘20 of the 
world’s best film critics,” which 
turned out to mean 18 Ameri- 
cans, an Englishman, ‘and 
Francois Truffaut, and added his 
own list. The lists tend to con- 
firm the belief that critics have 
very strange tastes — Inserts, The 
Last Movie, and Play Misty for 
Me all turn up — but when they 
are averaged out, the result is un- 
surprising. The Godfather tops 
the list, followed by Nashville, 
Annie Hall, Mean Streets,'2001, 
and The Wild Bunch. The only 
real surprise is Petulia, in a third- 
place tie with Annie Hall. Below 
these, all is chaos, which only 
goes to show what a-varied decade 
it was. American films are fewer, 
they may or may not be better, 
but they are certainly as"fastin- 
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History 


Continued from page 10 

first places we learned what the 
larger society around us thought 
and wanted us to think; going 
back to those sources to discover 
what earlier generations taught 
their children — and what we are 
teaching ours — is first-rate his- 
tory. 

Still, FitzGerald underestim- 
ates the natural tendency of pre- 
college texts to leave events either 
disordered or distorted. And she 
has attributed too great an influ- 
ence to them. She herself — and it 
shows how ingrained in Ameri- 
cans the belief is — is guilty of 
placing an excessive burden on 
schooling to provide all of a per- 
son's education. And this is pre- 
cisely what her final, surpris- 
ingly passionate plea decries. She 
calls for realistic expectations of 
schooling, and warns that ex- 
planations disregarding the his- 
torical continuity of events robs 


children of their “birthright.” 

The historic sweep FitzGerald 
gives her argument, and the imag- 
inative thesis that infuses her 
sometimes sedentary criticism of 
certain areas, is missing in Hand- 
lin’s Truth in History. This is a 
pity, since the well-known Har- 
vard professor is a scrupulous 
and resourceful historian of par- 
ticular cases — as the reprinted 
monograph on laissez-faire 
thought in early America attests. 
And he is a supple critic of his- 
torical method; his remarks on 
quantitative history in Fogel and 
Engerman’s controversial statis- 
tical study of slavery, Time on the 
Cross, are models of common 
sense linked to an awesome re- 
serve of learning. He says over 
and over that the best history is 
history that sticks close to the evi- 
dence, disdains theory, and works 
with specific issues and concrete 
problems. His suspicion of broad 
claims, though, probably stems 
from the fact that he makes them 
so clumsily. 


The book reflects over 40 years 
of work, and Handlin (none too 
modestly) uses reprints of his 
own original research to provide 
positive examples of his book's 
grandiloquent title, and criti- 
cisms of his colleagues to illus- 
trate its opposite. His own work, 
again, is impressive, but his fault- 
finding seems mainly smug. In 
casually and caustically dismiss- 
ing Staughton Lynd and William 
Appleman Williams, among other 
revisionist historians, he falls into 
the same kind of reckless judg- 
ing of heroes and villains of 
which he accuses them. 

But it is in his consideration of 
historical fiction that his high- 
handed dismissal of the larger 
context becomes a real liability. 
He just plain doesn’t understand 
what Ragtime and Burr are about, 
and his narrow focus on the fact- 
ual accuracy of Roots misses the 
crucial question of just what it is 
that determines historical reality. 
His assertion that criticism of The 
Confessions of Nat Turner 


touches only ‘imagination and 
characterization,” not ‘‘histor- 
icity,” is a tacit admission that 
what he recognizes as truth in 
history ignores much of not only 
what we value in life, but also 
what so often helps shape his- 
torical understanding. Where 
FitzGerald recognized current 
concerns as an inevitable com- 
ponent of historical perspective, 
Handlin can only condemn it, and 
hope that that will make it go 
away. 

For FitzGerald, a succession of 
facts is not history. A context in- 
cludes the long view, and reality 
includes more than the kinds of 
truth that can be isolated in re- 
search. For Handlin, truth is ‘the 
small pieces which together form 
a record.”’ He is certainly right to 
worry about how that smaller 
context is enlarged, but to claim 
that such generalizations are not 
truth is to fall into a kind of aca- 
demic nominalism in which only 
the parts, not the whole which 
they together form, are real. 


Taken together, both books 
make a lucid case for barring rele- 
vance as a criterion for historical 
research and publication — 
knowledge is not that kind of 
power Handlin says; it destroys 
the conditions for empathy, and 
learning how to stretch the boun- 
daries of thought and feeling is 
how history enriches individuals 
and societies. If both books end 
by describing more what history 
shouldn't be than what it should, 
they do tacitly introduce two es- 
sential components: Handlin’s re- 
spect for fact and FitzGerald’s vi- 
sion of history as a living pres- 
ence. Moreover, that both writ- 
ers spend more time exposing 
falsehood than discovering truth 
is fitting. Because doing history 
means preserving the past; its 
great lesson is the value of pre- 
servation. As both books dem- 
onstrate, truth is an ephemeral 
commodity, and clearing away 
misconceptions and misguided- 
ness at least lets the work of look- 
ing for the real thing go on. ® 
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THE FLIGHT OF 
DRAGONS 

by Peter Dickinson and Wayne 
Anderson 

The magnificent book of dragon lore 
about how dragons mate, how they fly, 
how they evolved illuminated by 
fabulous full-color illustrations and ele- 
gant line drawings in the best gift book 
of the season, $17.50 


ANIMALS, ANIMALS, 
ANIMALS 

Edited by George Booth, 
Gahan Wilson & Ron Wolin for 
the Cartoonists’ Guild 
Rib-tickling animal cartoons more 
than 360 of them from America’s 
greatest cartoonists: Thurber, Gold- 
berg, Arno, Price, Addams, Steig, Sog- 
low, Schulz, and many more. $12.50 


MASTER SNICKUP’S 
CLOAK 

by Alexander Theroux 
Illustrated by Brian Froud 

The illustrator of the best-selling Faertes 
decorates a story of childhood love and 
tragedy in the Dark Ages, with exqui- 
site and imaginative artwork through- 


out. $7.95 


INVENTORUM NATURA 
Illustrated by Una Woodruff 
Sea unicorns, dragons, flying horses and 
hippogriffs, the fantastic flora and fauna 
that Pliny once believed inhabited the 
earth, are here in all their glory in 60 
full-page, full-color illustrations, and 
with a translation of Pliny’s Latin test. 
$19.95 


VOGUE BODY AND 
BEAUTY BOOK 

by Bronwen Meredith 

A big, practical, and beautifully illus- 
trated book that covers every facet of 
health and beauty, from nutrition and 
exercise to skin care and sexuality, per- 
fumes and cosmetic surgery. $14.95 


LADY LUCK’S 
COMPANION 

by A.J. Berger and Nancy 
Bruning 

A lively, entertaining guide to the rules, 
odds and smart bets on popular gamb- 
ling games, from horse racing, black- 
jack and bingo, to the lotteries, sweep- 
stakes and the newest forms of sports 
wagering. $14.95 


AMERICAN DINER 

by Richard J.S. Gutman and 
Elliott Kaufman 

A satisfying rich portrait of that great 
American social, architectural, and gas- 
tronomic institution: the Diner. Over 
300 photographs and drawings. $20. 


THE LOST WORLD OF 
THE GREAT SPAS 

by Joseph Wechsberg 

An evocative and beautiful look at the 
great spas of Europe and America in 
their heyday from Bath and Brigh- 
Baden-Baden and Saratoga 
Springs. Over 100 photos and illustra- 


$24.95 
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THE NEANDERTHALS 


$2.00 


Decenbel V9 

















The Neanderthals were first 
recognized in 1856, when fossil 
man-like bones were uncovered 


in the Neander Thal (Valley) near 


Diisseldorf. At that time—15 
years before the publication of 
Darwin's “Descent of Man”— 
these fossil creatures were 
regarded either as a freakish 
variant of modern men or as 
beings not quite human. In 
the December SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, you will see that 


WITH YOUR SUBSCRIPTION... 


= THIS FREE 


Homo neanderthalis cannot 
now be regarded even as a 
particularly early man. Their 
brains were bigger than ours 
(perhaps to manage their more 
heavily muscled bodies); they 
had language and social order; 
their stone-tool technology was 
the heritage of the first Homo 
sapiens sapiens who succeeded 
them. 

In the same issue you will find 
that ingenious clinical experi- 


. 


Our cousins, 
the Neanderthals 


ment is developing surgical 
implantation of drug-contain- 
ing pellets or“ pumps” toreplace 
the cumbersome intravenous- 
feeding rigs that are so familiar 
at hospital beds. The new 
implantable drug-delivery 
systems solve the problems 
caused by the fact that the 
administration of many drugs 
by customary routes, by mouth 
or by injection, alternatively 
overshoot or undershoot the 
concentration that is optimum 
for therapy. 

The people of Pompeii might 
be interested to know what hit 
them. It was tephra, an assort- 
ment of volcanic-ash fragments, 
ranging from blocks of material 
to dust, that was hurled into 
the air during the famous erup- 
tion. Their experience helped 
lay the foundation for tephro- 
chronology, the technique 
geologists now use to date 
ancient events by reference to 
their position in successive 
layers of tephra deposits. 

You will read how recording 
of minute electrical activity in 
the brain yields clues to how the 
brain functions in health and in 
neurological disease ... How the 
increasingly complex instruc- 
tions to computers can be made 
intelligible to human operators 
by use of increasingly high- 


level programming languages 
... How the likelihood that 
biologists may soon understand 
in detail how genes work has 
been substantially improved by 
recent advances in gene trans- 
plantation and in the capacity to 
study details of gene regulation 
in development ... How new 
energy-storage systems may 
reduce our dependence on oil. 

This is the kind of diversity 
you can enjoy each monthinour 
pages. Why not join us at the 
frontiers of knowledge? You 
will see why The New York 
Times calls our magazine, “This 
country’s and perhaps the 
world’s outstanding forum for 
communication between 
scientists and the intelligent 
public.” 

A one-year subscription, at 
$18, saves you $6 on the news- 
stand price of $2.00. A two-year 
subscription, at $33, saves $15. 
Anda three-year subscription, 
at $45, saves you $27. 

Use the coupon below or call 
toll free: 1-800-648-5311. 

Send no money. We'll bill you. 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 





SUBSCRIPTION RESERVATION 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 415 Madison Avenue, Dept. GF, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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Yes, enter my subscription to the monthly issues of 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN for the term | have checked. 
As soon as my payment is received, you will also 
send me—absolutely free—the 144-page book 
Human Ancestors (regular price: $5.00). 


| WEnicss | AINCESTORS 
| Amemces Name 


BOOK 


As soon as your subscription pay- 
ment is received, we will also send 
you Human Ancestors (regular 
price: $5.00), as a bonus. This 144- 
page anthology reports the archae- 
ological discoveries that unveiled 
the evolutionary stream leading to 
Homo sapiens, culminating in the 
growing recognition of the role of 
toolmaking intheprocess of natural 
selection. — ae 





Address 





City/State/Zip 
O Start my subscription with the December issue 
O1year—$18 O2years—$33 O 3 years—$45 
(save $6) (save $15) (save $27) 
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AMERICAN at any time and receive a refund for the 
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INFORMATION CENTER 


STARDATE 7912.07 


“Why are we now traveling into Space? 
Why, indeed, did we trouble to look past the next mountain? 
Our prime obligation to ourselves is to make the unknown Known. 


We are on a journey to keep an appointment with whatever we are.” 
CTelalem miele le(sia)e\=140% 
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It seems ambiguous to hear 
the prominent space scientist 
refer to himself as a “Super 
Trekkie.” But, Jesco von Putt- 
kamer finds nothing strange 
about his dual interests. 

Tall and silver-haired, he 
looks the part of a distin- 
guished “Senior Staff Scien- 
tist’”” whose official title is Pro- 
gram Manager of Space Indus- 
trialization and Integrated Long- 
Range Planning Studies, which 
is the job he holds in Advanced 
Programs with the National 
Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 

Away from his NASA office in 
Washington, D.C., and working 
on his own time, he recently 
served as Science Consultant 
on Paramount’s new space ad- 
venture-drama, “Star Trek” — 
The Motion Picture.” He admits 
to having been an avid “Star 
Trek” fan for years. 

“It really goes hand-in-hand 
with my work for NASA, ” he ex- 
plains. “I feel certain the televi- 
sion show has helped to estab- 
lish a better awareness of the 
space program in the public’s 
mind. Previously, the public was 
turned off by all the technical 
lingo they heard from scien- 
tists. 

“The connection now be- 
tween NASA and ‘Star Trek’ is 
what | call the ‘Space Connec- 
tion.’ ” 

Jesco first had his eyes 
opened to the Trekkies in 1975, 
when he represented NASA as 
a speaker at a Chicago “Star 
Trek” convention that attracted 
over 14,000 fans. Up to that 
time, it was the biggest of the 
conventions that have played an 


A question for trivia lovers: 
What name has graced famous 
seagoing and flying craft span- 
ning 500 years — from 1775 to 
the 23rd century? 

It has been renowned down 
through American Naval his- 
tory, but today it’s more famili- 
ar as the name of the pioneer- 
ing U.S. Space Shuttle, and of a 
fictional space ship adventur- 
ing through the galaxy some 
250 - 300 years from now. 

The name, if not already 
guessed, is Enterprise. 

When the first Space Shuttle 
made its initial test flight over 
the California desert in 1977, its 
name resulted from thousands 
of letters written to then-Presi- 
dent Gerald Ford by fans of the 
television show that had be- 
come a show business phe- 
nomenon. A leading celebrity of 
“Star Trek,” and now “Star Trek 
- The Motion Picture,” along 
with William Shatner, Leonard 
Nimoy and DeForest Kelley, was 
the U.S.S. Enterprise. It soars 
through space again in the 
Gene Roddenberry Produc- 
tion. 

It now rests in the Smith- 
sonian Institute’s National Air 
and Space Museum in 
Washington, D.C., while a new, 
more sophisticated Enterprise 
has taken its place in Holly- 
wood. Built in far more ex- 
acting detail, the latest Starship 
will make its public debut on the 
silver screen with a spectacular 
new mission in-space in Para- 
mount’s eagerly-anticipated 
full-length film, “Star Trek - The 
Motion Picture.” 

Audiences will note an unu- 
sual panel of five photos on a 
wall near where Shatner, as 
Captain Kirk, addresses his 
431-person crew in a three- 
story high Recreation Deck. 
They display, in order, a U.S. 
Navy schooner in 1779, a World 
War II aircraft carrier, the Space 
Shuttle, an imaginative 21st 
century space craft and the 
“Star Trek - The Motion 
Picture’” space ship. 


NASA Scientist Advises “Star Trek” 


important role in the “Star Trek” 
phenomenon that has swept the 
country during the past dec- 
ade. 

“| was smitten with the recep- 
tion the real space program re- 
ceived,’’ von Puttkamer re- 
marks. “Il found the fans to be 
very practical-minded and in- 
terested in the real future as 
well as fantasy. It became clear 
we were dealing with young 
people — and often with their 
parents and grandparents — 
who felt ‘Star Trek’ was a por- 
trayal of what the real: future 
could be like someday, if we just 
do it right. 

“It depicted an optimistic fu- 
ture, with man the master of his 
destiny rather than the victim of 
it, and it showed that man would 
still be around, enjoying life 
without limitations. And, it 
achieved what NASA hadn't 
been able to do — it gave peo- 
ple an understanding of the fu- 
ture in space.” 

Coming from his native Ger- 
many, where he was a scientist 
with the National Aerospace Re- 
search and Test Establishment 
in Aachen, von Puttkamer 
joined Dr. Wernher von Braun’s 
rocket development team in 
Huntsville, Alabama, in 1961. 

He since has been honored 
by NASA with special awards 
for his contributions to various 
space programs — develop- 
ment of the Saturn V launch ve- 
hicle that carried astronauts to 
the moon, the Apollo lunar land- 
ing, the Skylab | mission — and 
for his efforts in developing fu- 
ture programs such as the con- 
cept of Space Industrialization. 

He also was involved in the 


development of America’s pi- 
oneering Space Shuttle, which 
subsequently was named Enter- 
prise after the “Star Trek” 
spacecraft. The real space 
world may seem far removed 
from the fantasy of Hollywood 
films, but von Puttkamer 
doesn't see it that way. 

“Much of ‘Star Trek’s appeal 
to those fans, as well as to the 
scientific community, is a result 
of its science fiction being han- 
died in such a way that it could 
become science fact of the fu- 
ture,” he maintains. 

“| was very pleased when the 
producer, Gene Roddenberry, 
emphasized to me his _ insis- 
tence on scientific accuracy in 
‘Star Trek — The Motion Pic- 
ture.’ | also felt we shared the 
same interest in the future and 
concern over where mankind is 
headed.” 

According to von Puttkamer, 
his first discussions with Rod- 
denberry and Robert Wise, the 
Academy Award-winning di- 
rector, were concerned with 
general philosophy regarding 
the future of man and space. 
Then, as the screenplay was de- 
veloped by Harold Livingston 
from a story by Alan Dean Fos- 
ter, he went into more technical 
and scientific aspects, page by 
page. 

His knowledge of “Star Trek” 
since attending his first con- 
vention and his expertise in sci- 
ence fiction drama allowed him 
also to contribute some help- 
ful, non-technical plot ideas to 
“Star Trek — The Motion Pic- 
ture.” An author himself, Jesco 
has published a number of 
books and articles dealing with 


NASA Senior Staff Scientist Jesco von Puttkamer, right, with priate 


Gene Roddenberry. 


space, both in the factual pres- 
ent and the fictional future. 

He is openly critical of many 
science fiction films of the past 
for their failure to accurately de- 
pict the future. 

“They should have checked 
with science,” he declares. “But, 
it isn’t just a matter of technolo- 
gy, like how are computer 
codes and radio codes encod- 
ed and decoded. More impor- 
tantly, it’s a matter of humanis- 
tic involvement, the reactions 


The Enterprise Past & Present 


Each bears the name Enter- 
prise. And, if the f!mmakers 
had wished, they could have 
added six other Naval vessels. 

The first known Enterprise 
began as a British supply sloop. 
Captured at St. Johns, Canada 
on May 18, 1775, it was armed 
for duty on Lake Champlain and 
given its new name. Later, it was 
only one of five American ships 
to survive a two-day battle with 
the British fleet at Valcour 
island, near Plattsburgh, N.Y. 
On July 7, 1777, the Enterprise 
and two other ships were run a- 
ground and burned, to prevent 
their capture in another losing 
fight. 

The second Enterprise, a 
schooner, came into being De- 
cember 20, 1776, to convoy 
transports, carry out 
reconnaissance and guard 
American shores, particularly in 
Chesapeake Bay. 

The next Enterprise and the 
first one displayed in the “Star 
Trek - The Motion Picture” 
scene, was another schooner, 
this one setting sail December 
17, 1779 for the Caribbean to 
protect merchantmen from 
French privateers during the 
Quasi-War with France. In 1881, 
in its first action after joining the 
U.S. fleet at Gibraltar, it de- 
feated the 14-gun Tripoli just 
west of Malta. Other grand vic- 
tories were climaxed by cap- 
ture of the British brig Boxer in 
1813, after war had been de- 
clared on Great Britain. In 1814, 
it outran a superior enemy ship 
in the Caribbean by jettisoning 
most of its guns. 

The fourth Enterprise also a 
schooner, was launched Octo- 
ber 26, 1831. Until decommiss- 
ioned in 1844, it patrolled Brazil, 
protecting American interests, 
sailed to the Far East by way of 
Aftrica, India and the East In- 
dies, cruised the west coasts of 
Mexico and South America, a- 
round the Horn to Rio de Jane- 
iro and on to Philadelphia. 

The next Enterprise, a bark- 
rigged screw sloop-of-war, was 
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launched June 13, 1874. It car- 
ried on surveying operations at 
the mouth of the Mississippi 
and up to the Amazon, visited 
ports in northern Europe and 
the Mediterranean and sailed a- 
round the world on a three-year 
hydrographic survey that added 
importantly to knowledge of 
ocean currents and bottoms. 
Before being sold in 1909, it 
served as a training ship for the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

It was followed by a World 
War | motorboat and then by the 
seventh Enterprise, the aircraft 
carrier that received the Navy 
Unit Commendation and 20 bat- 
tle stars for World War Il 
service, and the first Presi- 
dential Unit Citation ever made 
to a carrier. 

From December 7, 1941, 
when it was enroute to Pearl 
Harbor and rushed scout planes 
to help defend the base, until 
war’s end, it played a vital role in 


The Starship Enterprise 


the Pacific. The Big “E,” as the 
flattop became known, helped 
turn the tide of the war in the 
Battle of Midway, and engaged 
in fierce action with the Japan- 
ese fleet in the Marshall Islands, 
the Solomons, at Leyte and in 
the Philippine Sea. Supporting 
marines on Iwo Jima, it once 
kept aircraft aloft continuously 
for 174 hours. 

The most severely pounded 
of America’s warships de- 
fending Gaudalcanal, it suf- 
fered three direct hits, four near 
misses, 74 killed and 95 
wounded. In the Battle of the 
Santa Cruz Island, it was struck 
twice by bombs, lost 44 killed 
and 75 wounded. Twice it was 
seriously damaged by kami- 
kaze planes. 

Aviation history was made 
when it introduced carrier- 
based night fighter operations 
in the Pacific and again with the 
launching of the first night radar 


and inter-reactions of people. 
“Here again | found myself in 
total agreement with the ‘Star 
Trek The Motion Picture’ 
filmmakers. They were deter- 
mined to stress their human 
story and the characters in it. 


“Our hope for the future is 
that technology will be a ser- 
vant, a friend of man — not his 
master. 


“Too often, movies have de- 
picted it the other way around.” 


bombing attack from any U.S. 
carrier, during a strike on the 
Japanese naval base at Truk in 
the Caroline Islands. After 
bringing 1,100 servicemen back 
from the Pacific and more than 
10,000 from Europe, the craft 
was decommissioned February 
17, 1947. 

The eighth and latest of the 
“reat-life’ Enterprises is the 
world’s first nuclear-powered 
aircraft carrier, launched 
September 24, 1960. On 
February 20, 1962, it played a 
role in the space age as a track- 
ing and measuring station for 
Friendship 7, space capsule 
carrying John H. Glenn, Jr., on 
America’s first orbital space 
flight. 

Which doubtless narrowed 
the gap considerably between 
those early-day schooners and 
the fantasy of “Star Trek - The 
Motion Picture” ’s 23rd century 
Enterprise. 





The Universe and Beyond 


By Peter Bankers 

Paramount Pictures’ ‘Star 
Trek — The Motion Picture” is 
what the magic of imagination is 
all about. 

The power to soar beyond 
Earth, to be unshackled among 
celestial forces, to float freely in 
that dimension of space where 
time exists without boundaries 
or borders. 

It is a reality that exists a mil- 
lion light years away from now. 
Yet as close as the wind to one’s 
touch 

If art imitates life, science fic- 
tion has attempted to imitate the 
beyond. Science fiction is a 
boundless terrain, stretching 
the limits of possibility (and im- 
possibility) to its nth degree. 

For the hundreds of artisans 
involved — actors, technicians, 
production coordinators — 
“Star Trek — The Motion Pic- 
ture” has meant three years of 
dedicated work to bring to cin- 
ematic life that which has never 
before been seen on the screen. 
The goal: to dazzle the senses, 
to make visions soar. To make 
possible that journey to the sec- 
ond star to the right, straight on 
until morning. 

This Gene Roddenberry Pro- 
duction of a Robert Wise Film 
reunites the entire “Star Trek” 
cast, headed by William Shat- 
ner as Captain Kirk, Leonard 
Nimoy as Mr. Spock and De- 
Forest Kelley as Dr. Leonard 
“Bones” McCoy. Also on board 
are James Doohan as Chief En- 
gineer Montgomery “Scotty” 
Scott, George Takei as Sulu, 
Majel Barrett as Dr. Christine 
Chapel, Walter Koenig as Nav- 
igator Pavel Chekov, Nichelle 
Nichols as Communications Of- 
ficer Uhura and Grace Lee 
Whitney as Transportation Chief 
Janice Rand. Newcomers to the 
cast include Stephen Collins as 
Executive Officer Willard 
Decker and Persis Khambatta 
as the exotically beautiful and 
sensuous llia, from the Planet 
Delta Four. The filming re- 
quired the use of eight huge 
soundstages at Paramount Stu- 
dios. 

It is the 23rd century, and 
“Star Trek — The Motion Pic- 
ture” hurls us into the universe 
and beyond. 

This is the credo of the Star- 
ship U.S.S. Enterprise, the most 
sophisticated spaceship on 
Earth, equipped with the most 
powerful weapons system in the 
fleet: “Space, the final frontier. 
The Starship Enterprise’s mis- 
sion (is) ... to explore strange 
new worlds, to seek out new life 
and new civilizations, to boldly 
go where no man has gone be- 
fore.” 

Now the Enterprise is chal- 
lenged by a destructive force of 
intense magnitude. The stage 
has been set for the great ad- 
venture. 

Whether or not one is a fan of 
the original series (and “Trek- 
kies” have become part of in- 
ternational folklore), “Star Trek 
— The Motion Picture” is the 
culmination of a phenomenon 
unsurpassed in our time. For 
millions of devoted followers, 
the launching once again of the 
U.S.S. Enterprise is an historic 
occasion. For those unfamiliar 
with the series, it will serve as an 
introduction to a gallery of 
colorful characters etched by 
the original cast members re- 
creating their famed roles. 

The demands of the large 
screen have meant a complete 
refurbishing of the Enterprise. 
Four huge soundstages on the 
Paramount lot were taken over 
by the Enterprise, with techni- 
cians building advanced tech- 
nological computerized equip- 
ment. Each station on the new 
Bridge of the Enterprise was 
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Left to right are: George Takei, James Doohan, Grace Lee Whitney, Nichelle Nichols, Stephen Collins, DeForest 
Kelley, Majel Barrett, William Shatner, Leonard Nimoy, Persis Khambatta and Walter Koenig. 


completely operable. Each cast 
member was required to learn 
how to use the complex instru- 
ments on the panels and to 
know the coding of the various 
flashing lights, signals and 
screens. Many months.were de- 
voted to the intricate designing 
and building of the sets, with 
every minute detail precisely 
structured. 

The highly advanced tech- 
nological apparatus — includ- 
ing such gadgetry as phaser 
guns, photon torpedoes, com- 
municators and tricorders — 
and the flying ships were the re- 
sult of extensive research. 
Among the groups furnishing 
advice on the film was the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA), includ- 
ing its Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory. The object of the research 
was to extend science fiction 
into the science fact of tomor- 
row. 

With the imposing demands 
of the giant screen, audiences 
will view the complex world that 
is self-contained in the U.S.S. 
Enterprise, with its 431-person 
crew. The Starship’s interiors 
were built life-size, and aud- 
iences will be able to examine 
on screen the intricate sections 


.of the giant craft, including the 


bridge, the engineering deck, 
the medical quarters, the trans- 
porter room. 

The Enterprise is a veritable 
floating city, a dazzling space 
machine bursting through the 
galaxy at a speed 218 times that 
of light. It is 947 feet long and 
417 feet wide — more than 
three times the size of a foot- 
ball field. 

Dozens of recognized ex- 
perts in the field of science and 
space assisted in advisory 
capacities during the produc- 
tion of “Star Trek — The Mo- 
tion Picture.” While such de- 
tails might be missed by the 
average layman, the creative 
team behind the film sought to 


‘ensure authenticity in every 


phase of production. This ex- 
tended not only to the Enter- 
prise sets, but to the Klingon 
cruisers, a Vulcan shuttle and 
numerous space travel crafts as 
well as a remarkable space of- 
fice complex and orbital dry 
dock. 

The creative leadership de- 
manded by a project of the 
magnitude of “Star Trek — The 
Motion Picture” centers around 
two veteran talents with out- 
standing past achievements. 

Producer Gene Rodden- 
berry, a distinguished motion 


picture and television producer 
and writer, was the creator and 
producer of the original “Star 
Trek.” Director Robert Wise is 
the winner of four Academy 
Awards (two each for “The 
Sound of Music” and “West 
Side Story”) and a recipient of 
the prestigious honorary Irving 
G. Thalberg Award. Recog- 
nized as one of the screen’s 
foremost director-producers, 
he was acclaimed for the 
science fiction classic, “The Day 
the Earth Stood Still.” Wise’s 
other outstanding hits have in- 
cluded ‘‘The Andromeda 
Strain,” “The Hindenburg,” 
“The Sand Pebbles,” “! Want to 
Live,” “Run Silent, Run Deep,” 
“The Haunting,” “The Body 
Snatchers,” “Somebody Up 
There Likes Me,” “The Set Up” 
and “Executive Suite.” One of 
his first film assignments was as 
the editor with Orson Welles on 
the famous “Citizen Kane.” The 
skill and imagination Wise dem- 
onstrated led him to Welles’ 
“The Magnificent Ambersons,” 
and the direction of added 
scenes in Welles’ absence be- 
fore the opening of the film. 


“Star Trek — The Motion Pic- 
ture” marks the 38th motion 
picture in Wise’s distinguished 
career. 


Gene Roddenberry began his 
writing career while stationed in 
the South Pacific with the Army 
Air Corps, where as a flyer he 
participated in 89 missions and 
sorties. His first scripts were for 
such television shows as 
“Goodyear Theatre,” “The Kais- 
er Aluminum Hour,” “Four Star 
Theatre,” “Dragnet,” “The Jane 
Wyman Theatre” and “Naked 
City.” For two years, he served 
as head writer for “Have Gun, 
Will Travel.’’ His episode, 
“Helen of Abiginian,” the ser- 
ies’ first after the pilot, won the 
Writers Guild Award and was 
distributed to writers as a mod- 
el. 


Next Roddenberry created 
and produced “The Lieuten- 
ant,” the TV series about the 
Marines with Gary Lockwood 
and Robert Vaughn starred. 
“Star Trek” followed. Reaching 
outside television, it won 
science fiction’s coveted Hugo 
Award, and became the only se- 
ries ever to have an episode 
preserved in the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D.C. 
In addition, the original U.S.S. 
Enterprise from the series in- 
spired the naming of NASA's 
space shuttle, and today “Star 
Trek’s” original 11-foot  star- 


ship model is on display in the 
Smithsonian. 

The screenplay for “Star Trek 
— The Motion Picture” was writ- 
ten by Harold Livingston, story 
by Alan Dean Foster. Living- 
ston’s first book, written in 
French, was “Pilots Sans Visas,” 
and it detailed his adventures 
flying missions in Israel. He has 
written seven books, and scripts 
for such films as “Escape From 
Mindanao” and “The Soul of 
Nigger Charley,” as well as for 
more than 100 television shows. 
One of his most recent books, 
“Coasts of the Earth,” won for 
him the Houghton-Mifflin Fel- 
lowship Award. Foster has pub- 
lished hundreds of articles in 
national magazines, and his first 
novel, “The Tar-Aiym Krang,” 
was published by Ballantine 
Books in 1972. A representa- 
tive collection of his articles, 
“With Friends Like These,” was 
published by Del Rey Books in 
1977. Much of Foster’s longer 
work takes place within the 
framework of a future society 
known as the Universe of the 
Commonwealth, where man- 
kind has forged a semi-sym- 
biotic relationship with a race of 
insects, the Thranx. Foster is 
also the author of numerous 
movie novelizations such as 
“Alien,” as well as the ten-vol- 
ume “Star Trek Log” series. 

Director of photography 
Richard Kline has lensed such 
films as “King Kong,” “Cam- 
elot,” ‘The Fury,” “The An- 
dromeda Strain” and “Who'll 
Stop the Rain?” 

Jerry Goldsmith, composer 
and conductor of the music 
score, was an Academy Award 
winner for “The Omen” and 
three times an Emmy winner 
(“Babe,” “QBVII” and “The Red 
Pony”). He earned Academy 
Award nominations nine other 
times — “The Wind and the 
Lion,” “Chinatown,” “Patch of 
Blue,” “The Sand Pebbles” 
(which was also directed by 
Robert Wise), “Planet of the 
Apes,” “Patton,” “Papillon,” 
“Freud,” and for the song “Ave 
Satani” from “The Omen.” “Star 
Trek — The Motion Picture” is 
the 84th film score composed 
by Goldsmith. 

The strange races from other 
imaginary planets also meant 
an added challenge for a crew 
of 17 make-up artists. Fred Phil- 
lips supervised the complex as- 
signment. Phillips is acknow- 
ledged as one of Hollywood's 
finest experts in his field. Phil- 
lips learned his art from his fath- 
er, an early make-up specialist, 


and now is assisted by his 
daughter, Janna. 

Responsible for designing 
many of the elaborate sets for 
“Star Trek — The Motion Pic- 
ture” were two of Hollywood's 
veteran art directors. Harold 
Michelson has been art direc- 
tor on such films as “Mame” 
and “Catch-22,” and Leon Har- 
ris has been associated with 165 
motion pictures, beginning as 
an illustrator on such films as 
“Cleopatra,” “West Side Story,” 
“Hawaii” and “East of Eden.” 

Phil Rawlins, who had been a 
young assistant director on the 
“Star Trek” television series, 
served as production manager 
on “Star Trek — The Motion 
Picture.” Jon Povill was asso- 
ciate producer on the film. 

Complex and technolog- 
ically advanced photographic 
effects for “Star Trek — The 
Motion Picture” teamed the 
screen’s two acknowledged 
creative leaders in the field — 
Douglas Trumbull and John 
Dykstra. Trumbull has been 
widely recognized and hon- 
ored for supervising the optical 
effects for “Close Encounters of 
the Third Kind” and “2001: A 
Space Odyssey”; Dykstra for 
“Star Wars” and “Battlestar 
Galactica.” 

“Star Trek — The Motion Pic- 
ture” was not the first time the 
two have paired to achieve 
spectacular results in special 
photographic effects, nor their 
first association with director 
Wise. Dykstra was a special ef- 
fects cameraman and designer 
with Trumbull on “The An- 
dromeda Strain,” directed by 
Robert Wise, and on “Silent 
Running,” a space drama writ- 
ten, directed and produced by 
Trumbull. 

The phenomenon of “Star 
Trek” created a tremendous en- 
thusiasm for “Star Trek — The 
Motion Picture.” When the se- 
ries completed its three years 
on the NBC-TV network, a 
strange thing happened. It re- 
fused to be forgotten. 

When its 79 episodes were 
placed in syndication across the 
United States and into world- 
wide distribution, an entertain- 
ment miracle happened. Year 
by year, “Star Trek” ’s following 
grew stronger. So did the 
show’s ratings. An unprece- 
dented rise in popularity over 
the past decade, 77 percent 
over the last five years, has 
reached a point where epi- 
sodes are now being aired in 
over a hundred United States 
cities and in nearly a hundred 
and fifty additional interna- 
tional markets. 

“Star Trek,” its characters 
and its stars, have inspired 371 
fan clubs and almost weekly 
conventions drawing up to 
20,000 people in cities through- 
out the country. The merchan- 
dising tie-ins have been stag- 
gering. The show has spawned 
more than 50 books, 400 fan 
publications and many Masters 
and Doctoral theses. 

“Star Trek’? began before 
man walked on the moon, at an 
age when the exploration of 
space was still a far-flung 
dream on the drawing boards. 
The advances of a decade have 
been incredible, and what lies 
ahead is conjecture for those 
with crystal balls. All we know is 
that what lies beyond our world 
and our comprehension is 
something vast, a limitless 
realm. “Star Trek — The Mo- 
tion Picture” has been metic- 
ulously crafted by hundreds of 
tremendously talented and ded- 
icated people to whirl the view- 
er into that breathless excur- 
sion through uncharted space. 

It is where no one has ven- 
tured before. 





The Costumes Are Elaborate & Expensive 


The Aliens Are Out 
of This World 

and intricately 
Created for film 


Costume designer Robert 
Fletcher and his staff of assis- 
tants had to turn out over 700 
different costumes for the daz- 
zling array of aliens who are de- 
picted in Paramount Pictures’ 
“Star Trek — The Motion Pic- 
ture.” 

In addition to designing the 
costumes, Fletcher created 
many of the dozen different ali- 
en types seen in the film, shar- 
ing credit for that chore with 
make-up artist Fred Phillips. 

“It was all most stimulating,” 
Fletcher says. “It gave com- 
plete freedom to the imagina- 
tion.” 

These are the fascinating 
aliens Fletcher has given life to 
in “Star Trek — The Motion Pic- 
ture,” as seen in the San Fran- 
cisco sequence and in some 
cases, in the Recreation Deck 
sequence: 

AAAMAZZARITES _ 
Therbians from the planet 
Aaamazzara. They generate 
their own clothing from out of 
their own mouths, like bees 
making hives. They manufac- 
ture everything they use from 
their own chemistry, from in- 
side their own bodies ... from 
clothing to furniture. 

Costumes for the Aaamaz- 
zarites in “Star Trek — The Mo- 
tion Picture” were modeled in 
clay, cast in sheets of foam rub- 
ber. They were made in the 
model shop. Nothing like it is on 
the market. 

KAZARITES — Like shep- 
herds, from a planet still in 
stage of raising herds, great 
herds of strange beasts, a com- 
bination of camels and goats. 
But, technologically, their soci- 
ety is quite sophisticated. They 
have certain powers of tele- 
kinesis. They can transport 
themselves mentally. Their form 
of society is primitive, but con- 
tent is sophisticated. They move 
by seemingly crude ships but 
run by mental powers. They 
have mental communication 
with all animals, on all planets. 
They have imported into the 
earth system to take care of ani- 
mal, fish and bird life. They are 
really 23rd century ecologists. 
The little bags hung around 
them are for food — pellets 
which they mix with water to 
produce a yeast-like food. 

BETELGEUSIANS — Their 
name is taken from the real star. 
Ali are tall, 7 feet and over. 
Humanoid with characteristics 
combining the eagle and leop- 
ard. Derived in evolution from 
giant leopard-like birds, having 
claws and bone structure like a 
condor, but walking upright like 
leopards. 

Their costumes were made 
from materials found stored in 
Paramount Studios for as long 
as 40 years, red and gold mat- 
erial dating from 1939. The fab- 
rics were originally bought for 
Cecil B. DeMille’s epics, often 
personally bought by DeMille 
when he found a fabric he found 
fascinating. Now these are rare 
and unusual fabrics — Para- 
mount still has one of the rarest 
storehouses of materials in 
existence, including silk gauzes, 
crepes and souffle for nude fill- 
ins as in Marlene Dietrich’s 
nude dress, which has not been 
weaved in France for 10-12 
years. 

The Betelgeusian Ambassa- 
dors in the film are costumed in 
pale green-gold lame, the As- 
sistant Ambassadors in dark 
gold lame. The Chief Ambas- 
sador’s costume is red, black, 
silver and gold brocade woven 
with leopards and falcons, with 
real gold and silver wrapped 
around silk thread. The mate- 


rial is almost priceless, 40 years 
ago probably costing $150-$200 
per yard. Occasionally one 
might find this fabric in places 
like Florence for $800-$1,000 
per yard. Twelve yards were 
used for this costume, so the 
fabric alone would be worth as 
much as or even more than 
$10,000 (“One reason | made 
the Betelgeusians so tall,” 
Fletcher remarks). 

Their jewelry is made of fab- 
ric, but was electro-plated, 
which on screen can’t be dis- 
tinguished from real metal, but 
could be cut with scissors in- 
stead of having to be sculpted 
and then molded. 


ARCTURIANS — A militaris- 
tic race of great armies. All are 
identical as they clone each 
other, differentiated only by the 
color of their uniforms. They 
provide the infantry for the 
Federation. Their planet is enor- 
mous, and the population enor- 
mous, subject to any amount of 
expansion. The population is 
about 100 billion, with an army 
of 20 billion military-ready over- 
night. 

Their costumes contain 
leather and linen. The boots are 
separate. Fletcher wanted 
woven metal tubes for metal 
rope decorations which was 
found in obsolete plumbing 
equipment in old hardware 
stores, silver-plated for bando- 
lier (jewelry) and for decora- 
tions on shoulders and elbows, 
denoting rank and regiment. 
Their brief cases are made of 
plastic, the belt buckles of cast 
metal and resin. 


ZARANITES — They can't 
breathe oxygen, so they must 
wear breathing masks on earth. 
They breathe fluorine gas. The 
packs on their backs have 
mechanism which generates 
the fluorine gas. 

Their costumes are made of 
old suedes found in storage at 
the Paramount Studios in Hol- 
lywood, left over from Cecil B. 
DeMille’s “The Ten Command- 
ments.” 

Their jewelry is horn-like in 
appearance, supposedly made 
of horns from one of the most 
widely cultivated Zaranite ani- 
mals, the Berbbotjahaa. Actu- 
ally these are made from fabric 
and liquid plastic. These repre- 
sent the family totem, and each 
person’s is different. The top 
part (necklace) designates fam- 
ily, the lower part is personal 
designation. 


K’NORMIANS — From the 
planet K’norm. They are similar 


-to earthlings but have addition- 


al brain structure which grows 
in a kind of structural shell for- 
mation on top of the forehead. 
The additional part of the brain 
performs functions humans on 
earth aren’t capable of, mainly 
for long-distance communica- 
tion. They have an eighth sense 
which allows them to deal with 
time and space dimension 
which earthlings cannot do. 
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Arcturians 


RIGELLIANS — Descended 
from race of saber-toothed tur- 
tles, learned to walk upright. 
They range from 5’9” to 7’ and 
over. Unisex. Lay eggs. Lords 
only symbols, no power. The 
real power is with the attend- 
ants who serve, feed and care 
for them. Their costume is of 
draped wool, hands and feet of 
sculpted rubber. They wear 
ceremonial helmets and _ half- 
armor which was sculpted in the 
studio craft shop of molded 
fibre glass and chrome-plated. 

RHAANDARITES — They are 
from the imaginary star system 
called Rhaandaran. They are 
simple, gregarious people. On 
the home planet they all dress 
alike, the bumpkins of outer 
space. They feel lost away from 
it. They are immensely strong 
but not very bright. The women 
are as big and strong as the 
men and live for a long time. 
They look like normal human 
beings, but are like children and 
do not mature until they are 150 
years old. They can grow to be 
8’ or 9’ with full height reached 
when they are about 200 years 
old. There is little visual sexual 
difference. Women have a spot 
on their foreheads made of 
aluminum and black resin. Their 
costumes are of silver and black 
lame. The necklace they wear is 
for communication. It is all-pur- 
pose jewelry with machinery 
built in, of resin, dark gray plas- 
tic. They are extremely faithful, 
good at carrying out com- 


A warlike Klingon commander. 


mands, not at giving them. They 
have a bull-dog tendency, never 
giving up. 

SHAMIN PRIEST — From 
O’Ryan’s planet which was dis- 
covered by Paddy O’Ryan in the 
22nd century. Their costumes 
are made of fabric and liquid 
plastic which solidifies and 
turns into another kind of ma- 
terial. Robert Fletcher devel- 
oped this process more fully for 
“Star Trek — The Motion Pic- 
ture.” All gold objects are of this 
process. The rag parts were es- 
pecially woven on a hand loom. 

MEGARITES — They are 
quite humanoid, but their 
bodies have similarities to rhino 
hide. They have four lips, with 
straining mechanics similar to 
the baleine of whale, in the 
mouth of whales. They live by 
life from waters of their own 
planet, and it is difficult for them 
to live away, and must be pro- 
vided artificial means of keep- 
ing alive in other environments. 
Federation scientists have 
found a way by intravenous in- 
jection of proper nutrients. They 
can go a week without an injec- 
tion, but are unhappy away from 
their own planet. They are po- 
etic people, communicating 
with song-like sounds, musical 
poems in our own language, 
through four lips. Their sound is 
admired in our galaxy. Most of 
their planet is made of jade — 
houses, artifacts, etc. carved 
from jade. Much of their cloth- 
ing comes from sea animals. 

Their costumes have sleeves 
cast from plastic, meant to be 
graphite steel. It is traditional on 
the planet to wear many orna- 
ments of graphite steel or jade. 
The jade plaque on the cos- 
tume collar is made of fabric 
and plastic and looks like jade. 
The hood of the fabric is lined 
with sheet foam rubber to give 
the body a sculptured effect. 
The hood fits into the collar. The 
costume of indigo blue wool is 
from the Paramount Studio 
warehouse. 

SAURIANS (in Recreation 
Deck sequence) — Lizard peo- 
ple, very able, making excel- 
lent space officers. They have 
learned to communicate in 
earth tongue. They have acom- 
plicated language of their own. 
They have upright, direct pos- 
ture and are very intelligent. 
They are valuable in the ex- 


ploration of new areas because 
of their enormous strength due 
to four hearts. They can breathe 
a number of gases. 

ANDORIANS — They are 
blue-skinned, with white hair 
and small-knobbed antennae 
(sensors) out of their fore- 
heads. They can communicate 
over great distances. They are 
very musical people, fairly com- 
bative. By heritage, they are a 
race of savage warriors, with 
their strength masked by soft 
voices and slender builds. The 
ladies’ costumes are hand- 
painted (Fletcher couldn't find a 
pattern he liked). They adorn 
themselves with pieces of their 
planet, using sliced geode 
framed in brass for ornaments 
and in their hair. 

The men have belts and carry 
a Flabbjellah, a combination 
musical instrument and wea- 
pon which is carried by most of 
the males. The costumes are 
made of old suede kept in Para- 
mount’s storerooms since “The 
Ten Commandments.” 

KLINGONS — (in Klingon 
space cruiser scene) — They 
are the old foes of the Federa- 
tion, very warlike. Their spines 
come up over their heads and 
down their foreheads. Their hair 
is on the side of their heads as 
through trying to cover the 
spine. 

The costumes are mixed sil- 
ver powder with fabric and li- 
quid plastic which creates the 
bright trim on the armor. Surgi- 
cal tubing dyed black was used 
for the other trim. 

DELTANS — Hairless people 
from Planet Delta-4. They have 
graceful carriage, are poised, 
proud and somewhat aloof, but 
with a keen sense of humor. 
They are a highly evolved race 
that became an advanced civil- 
ization long before humanity 
discovered fire and the wheel. 
They achieved earth’s technol- 
ogy a hundred centuries ago, 
but then turned away from the 
materialism of technology 
toward the richer rewards of 
self-realization. They have 
learned to live each moment of 
life to its fullest. Unlike the Vul- 
cans, they value and delight in 
emotion. They are sensual be- 
ings, their senses far more 
sensitive than humans. Thus llia 
(and any other Deltans serving 
with Starfleet) must take an oath 
of celibacy prior to serving. llia 
makes an excellent navigator on 
the Enterprise — the highly- 
evolved Deltan intelligence can 
handle the most complex 
spherical trigonometric com- 
plexities of space navigation as 
easily as a human learns sim- 
ple multiplication tables. 

The Deltans are great jewelry 
makers. Their jeweiry is sold 
throughout the galaxy and is 
very popular. 

The male Deltans wear tradi- 
tional caftans, with the Deltan 
symbol on the sleeve. The cos- 
tumes are made of gabardine. 

llia’s Costume is of off-white 
jersey with shaped collar of 
brown jersey. A leisure outfit. 
llia, as the navigator on duty, 
wears the Enterprise crew uni- 
form. 

VULCANS — Mr. Spock 
(Leonard Nimoy) is from Vul- 
can, as are other crew mem- 
bers. Unemotional, scientific 
people, their culture is based on 
cold logic, reason and control. 
One of the Federation’s most 
advanced races. Vulcan is a 
ruby planet, thus ruby jewelry 
and the red boot of giant figures 
are depicted in the Vulcan se- 
quences. A great part of the 
planet is evidently desert, with 
occasional weathered stone 
formations. Vulcans are mostly 
tall, slender, beautiful people, 
proud and dedicated with a 
strong sense of honor. They 
have upswept eyebrows and 
pointed ears. 





The reunion of the original 
cast from “Star Trek” for “Star 
Trek -— The Motion Picture” 
points up just how deeply the 
show has influenced the life and 
career of each player. 

In the period between “Star 
Trek” the television series and 
“Star Trek — The Motion Pic- 
ture,” each player has gone on 
to his or her own endeavors, as 
performer and person. But 
each, in constant demand at 
“Star Trek” conventions and for 
other related appearances 
across the country, has never 
been allowed, nor wanted, to 
forget the lasting, personal im- 
pact of “Star Trek” on every 
facet of their lives. 

“Star Trek — The Motion Pic- 
ture” is more than a reunion of 
all the original stars of the 
phenomenal television hit, the 
reassembling of the brilliant 
creative forces who first 
launched the show — it is a 
triumphant step forward, and 
beyond. 


WILLIAM SHATNER as 
CAPT. JAMES KIRK 

William Shatner, previously 
established as an outstanding 
performer in motion pictures, 
television and on the Broadway 
stage, became an international 
favorite with his portrayal of 
Captain James Kirk in the phe- 
nomenal “Star Trek” TV series, 
a colorful role to which he now 
returns to star in Paramount's 
“Star Trek — The Motion Pic- 
ture.” 

He has been in constant de- 
mand for appearances at fan 
conventions across the coun- 
try, as well as for movie, TV and 
stage performances. Sand- 
wiched into his busy schedule 
was a 43-city tour with his one- 
man show, his presentation of 
poetry and dramatic anecdotes 
following the history of man’s 
fascination with space and sci- 
ence fiction. As a result of 
Standing ovations he received 
throughout the tour, he since 
has recorded the show in an al- 
bum, “William Shatner — Live.” 

He also starred in his own TV 
series, “Barbary Coast”; in the 
acclaimed PBS drama, “An- 
dersonville”; narrated the Acad- 
emy Award-nominated NASA 
documentary, “Universe,” and 
received a Grammy nomina- 
tion as narrator for the isaac 
Asimov recording ‘“Founda- 
tions.” 

Shatner also hosted the re- 
cent Science Fiction Awards 
show and, prior to beginning 
“Star Trek — The Motion Pic- 
ture,” starred in the feature film, 
“Kingdom of the Spiders” and 
in the Universal motion picture 
for television, “The Bastard.” 

After the latter, he also com- 
pleted another highly success- 
ful tour, joining the Chicago 
Philharmonic Orchestra in an 
elaborate presentation, “Sym- 
phony of the Stars: Music From 
the Galaxies and Beyond.” 
Shatner’s dramatic readings 
from science fiction classics 
were a highlight, and he re- 
peated the triumphs in a similar 
production with the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic. This per- 
formance attracted 18,000 to 
the famed Hollywood Bowl, and 
28,000 to the Anaheim baseball 
stadium. 

As Captain Kirk, now in “Star 
Trek — The Motion Picture,” the 
role that has had the greatest 
effect on Shatner’s career, he 
plays the resourceful Com- 
mander of the Enterprise, a 
strong man, resourceful and 
compassionate with a deep 
feeling for his crew. He has 
been referred to as “a space- 
age Captain Horatio Horn- 
blower.” 


The Cast 


LEONARD NIMOY as 
MR. SPOCK 

in “Star Trek — The Motion 
Picture,” Leonard Nimoy re- 
turns to the role that brought 
him three successive Emmy 
nominations and made him the 
idol of millions. “Mr. Spock,” the 
half-human, half-Vulcan_ First 
Officer of the Starship U.S.S. 
Enterprise, became a central 
figure of the “Star Trek” televi- 
sion series and of the unprece- 
dented phenomenon it in- 
spired. 

Nimoy had more than 100 ap- 
pearances in TV dramas and 
performed on the stage and in 
several motion pictures prior to 
creating “Mr. Spock” in the 
“Star Trek” series. Since the 
series’ final episode was filmed 
in 1968, airing in 1969, he has 
gone on to further prove his 
versatile talents in outstanding 
stage and screen perform- 
ances. Most notable have been 
his Broadway portrayal of the 
psychiatrist in “Equus,” and his 
starring role in the feature film, 
‘‘Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers.”” Nimoy presently 
hosts the popular “In Search of 
...” TV series. 

Nimoy was born in Boston on 
March 26, and began his career 
as a Child actor. At age 18, after 
completing a course at Boston 
College on a drama scholar- 
ship, he headed West for more 
training at the famed Pasadena 
Playhouse. 

By the early 1960s, Nimoy 
had graduated from bit parts to 
guest-starring roles on most of 
the major television series. At 
the same time, he worked as 
steadily on the stage as his TV 
commitments would allow. Dur- 
ing this period, he made two 
feature films, “The Balcony” 
and “Deathwatch.” But, it was 
his role as Mr. Spock in “Star 
Trek” that brought lasting and 
widespread recognition. 

After his three-year run in 
“Star Trek” on NBC, Nimoy 
moved over to CBS for two 
years, starring in “Mission: 
Impossible,’ sometimes play- 
ing as many as four different 
characters in a single episode of 
the hit series. 

He wrote his first book, “You 
and |,” a sensitive love story ex- 
pressed in poetry and photog- 
raphy; his second, “Will | Think 
of You,” also an anthology of his 
poems and photos, and a third, 
his autobiography titled “| Am 
Not Spock.” 

He entered the recording 
field with his first album, 
“Leonard Nimoy Presents Mr. 
Spock’s Music From Outer 
Space,” and followed it with 
LPS titled ‘‘Two Sides of 
Leonard Nimoy,” “The Way | 
Feel,” “The Touch of Leonard 
Nimoy” and “The New World of 
Leonard Nimoy.” 


DeFOREST KELLEY as 
DR. LEONARD 
“BONES” McCOY 

In Paramount's “Star Trek - 
The Motion Picture,” DeForest 


Kelley is again seen in his 
popular starring role as Dr. 
Leonard “Bones” McCoy, Chief 
Medical Officer of the Starship 
U.S.S. Enterprise. 

Curiously, while he scored his 
biggest hit as the outspoken 
somewhat cynical and ec- 
centric but thoroughly likeable 
McCoy, Kelley’s earlier roles in 
motion pictures, television and 
on the stage were mostly as 
sinister villains. 

His films included “Gunfight 
at the O.K. Corral,” “Raintree 
Country,” “The Law and Jake 
Wade,” “Warlock” and “Where 
Love Has Gone.” Among his 
numerous TV appearances 

Continued on page 6 
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“The whole thing has been remarkable, an incredible 
experience. From the beginning right up to the making of 
this movie. When we were all brought together again, for 
the first time in 10 years, it was hard to realize it really was 
happening. Yet, we also had that strange feeling that the 
last decade had never existed. The family was just picking 


up right where it left off.” 
- DeForest Kelley 
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The Cast 
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were roles on “Playhouse 90,” 
“Schlitz Theatre,’ ‘“Gun- 
smoke,” “Zane Grey Theatre,” 
“Rawhide” and “Bonanza.” 


STEPHEN COLLINS as 
COMMANDER 
WILLARD DECKER 

Stephen Collins, in another 
step upward in one of Holly- 
wood’s  fastest-rising film 
careers, won the plum role as 
Commander Willard Decker, 
Executive Officer of the Star- 
ship Enterprise in Paramount's 
“Star Trek - The Motion 
Picture.” 

Collins, from a promising 
New York and Broadway stage 
start, has stepped swiftly into 
screen prominence starring as 
Hugh Sloan in “All the Presi- 
dent’s Men,” in the TV movie 
“The Rhinemann Exchange,” 
and most recently in “Between 
the Lines” and “The Promise.” 


PERSIS KHAMBATTA 
as ILIA 

Persis Khambatta, the olive- 
skinned beauty who formerly 
reigned as Miss India, becamea 
film star, winning Best Actress 
honors in her native country, 
and went on to become the first 
actress from India to gain 
international recognition. In 
“Star Trek - The Motion 
Picture,” she plays Illia (Eye-lee- 
ah), an exotic woman from an- 
other planet, joining the crew of 
the U.S.S. Enterprise as a Navi- 
gator. Nearly 100 actresses 
were considered for the 
important part. 

Persis was born on October 2 
in Bombay. She comes from the 
PARSI community, descen- 
dants of the original Persians 
who settled in India. Most of the 
community’s more than 80,000 
persons live in and around 
Bombay. Their religion is Zora- 
strain. They worship fire, and all 
rites connected with birth, mar- 
riage and death are 
consecrated in their Fire 
Temple. 

At the age of 13, she began a 
career that was to see her be- 
come India’s most successful 
model. At 16, she was named 
Miss India and became her 
country’s entry in the Miss Uni- 
verse contest. 

Her performance in “Bombay 
in the Arms of Night,” among 
her starring film roles that fol- 
lowed, won her the Indian 
Newspapers’ Award as Best 
Actress of the Year. Finding 
films in India no longer a chal- 
lenge, she made a courageous 
decision — to seek her future in 
the Western world, even though 
it meant starting her career all 
over again. She flew to London. 

Within a year, however, she 
had become a favorite of Brit- 
ish photographers, and of 
society columnists. With her 
growing recognition came her 
first motion picture assignment 
outside of India. It was “The Wil- 
by Conspiracy,” filmed in Kenya 
and London with stars Sidney 
Poiter and Michael Caine. Next 
came “Conduct Unbecoming,” 
starring Michael York and 
Christopher Plummer, filmed in 
England. 

After that, although her 
career was flourishing, Persis 
decided on another bold move 
and another beginning, in the 
United States. After repeating 
her modeling success in New 
York, she flew to Hollywood for 
her first American television 
performance in “Man With the 
Power.” 


JAMES DOOHAN as 
MONTGOMERY 
“SCOTTY” SCOTT 
Veteran screen, television, 
stage and radio actor James 
Doohan returns to his favorite 
role — as “Scotty,” Chief 
Engineer Montgomery Scott of 


the U.S.S. Enterprise — in Para- 
mount’s “Star Trek - The Mo- 
tion Picture.” 

Doohan has appeared in 
more than 100 movie and TV 
roles since coming to Holly- 
wood. Previously, in his native 
Canada, he performed on more 
than 4,000 radio shows and 400 
live taped TV programs. 

Moving to Hollywood in 1961, 
he appeared in such TV series 
as “Hazel,” “Bonanza,” “The 
Virginian,” “Gunsmoke,” “Pey- 
ton Place,” “The Fugitive,” 
“Marcus Welby, M.D.,” “Ben 
Casey,” “Bewitched” and, of 
course, his role in “Star Trek.” 
Among his numerous motion 
pictures have been ‘‘The 
Wheeler Dealers,” “The Satan 
Bug” and “Bus Riley’s Back in 
Town.” His recent stage ap- 
pearances include “The Trial of 
James McNeil Whistier” and 
“Teddy.” He also appeared in 
“Fellowship,” a movie filmed in 
Toronto. 


GEORGE TAKEI 
SULU 


Since becoming an interna- 
tional favorite for his portrayal 
of Sulu, the Helmsman of the 
U.S.S. Enterprise in the “Star 
Trek” television series, a role he 
now repeats in Paramount's 
“Star Trek - The Motion 
Picture,” George Takei has 
added an active life in com- 
munity and civic affairs to his 
busy career. 

Following the completion of 
the series, Takei became the 
producer-host of KNBC’s pub- 
lic affairs talk show, “Expres- 
sion: East/West” for three 
years. He also appeared on the 
stage at the Inner City Cultural 
Center in Shakespeare’s 
“Macbeth” and in “The Mon- 
key’s Paw,” and toured Alaska 
in the lead role in Edward 
Albee’s “Zoo Story.” 

On TV again, he was critical- 
ly lauded for his starring 
portrayal of the anguished, bit- 
ter Chinatown tour guide in the 
PBS Theatre in America 
production, ‘‘Year of the 
Dragon,” and in guest roles on 
‘Hallmark Hall of Fame,” 
‘“‘Blacksheep Squadron,”’ 
“Hawaii Five-O,” “Chico and the 
Man,” “The Six Million Dollar 
Man,” “lronside,” ‘Marcus 
Welby, M.D.” and “Kung Fu,” 
among other shows. 

In 1972, Takei was an Official 
delegate to the Democratic 
Presidential Convention at 
Miami Beach. In 1974, he was a 
delegate to the Mid-Term 
Conference at Kansas City. In 
1976, he was an alternate to the 
New York convention and, when 
Jimmy Carter was elected, he 
was invited to participate in the 
inaugural festivities in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

In 1973, he had been a candi- 
date for the Los Angeles City 
Council seat vacated by Mayor 
Tom Bradley. He came in sec- 
ond in the electoral race, just 
three-percent behind the victor. 
Subsequently, he was ap- 
pointed to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Southern California 
Rapid Transit District, where he 
currently serves as Vice Presi- 
dent of the Board ‘and chair- 
man of the Personnel 
Committee. Takei is also Vice 
President of the American 
Public Transit Association. 

Takei has expanded his crea- 
tive energies through writing. 
He and Robert Asprin are the 
authors of “Mirror Friend, 
Mirror Foe,” published by Play- 
boy Press. 


MAJEL BARRETT as 
DR. CHRISTINE 
CHAPEL 


Majel Barrett became one of 
the “Star Trek” favorites with 
her portrayal of Nurse Christine 
Chapel, and now re-creates the 
role, but with a promotion to Dr. 
Chapel, in “Star Trek - The Mo- 
tion Picture.” 

She was born Maje! 


Lee 


Persis Khambatta leads the Enterprise crew across a pathway to a rendezvous with a mysterious alien force. 


Hudec in Columbus, Ohio, on 
February 23. Her first name is 
Indian, but she is by nationality 
a Bohemian. 

Majel appeared with Edward 
Everett Horton in “All for Mary,” 
at the famed Pasadena Play- 
house, then began studying with 
Anthony Quinn. The actor, im- 
pressed with her talent, took her 
to Paramount, where she ap- 
peared in three motion pictures, 
“The Buccaneer,” ‘Black 
Orchids” and as co-star in “As 
Young As We Are.” 

Her numerous TV ap- 
pearances have included guest 
roles in “The Eleventh Hour,” 
“Dr. Kildare,” “Bonanza,” “Pete 
and Gladys,’’ ‘‘General 
Hospital,” and “Wackiest Ship 
in the Army.” Another was “The 
Lieutenant,” which brought her 
a meeting with its producer, 
Gene Roddenberry. 

On August 6, 1969, she be- 
came Mrs. Roddenberry in an 
authentic Buddhist-Shinto cere- 
mony in Tokyo, Japan, fol- 
lowing their wish to be married 
in the fashion of the place where 
they were at the time. 


WALTER KOENIG as 


CHEKOV 

Walter Koenig (KAY-nig), 
talented actor, writer, director, 
producer and teacher, returns 
to the U.S.S. Enterprise as Navi- 
gator Pavel Chekov. Prior to 
“Star Trek,” Koenig had be- 
come recognized for his per- 
formances on numerous TV 
dramas, in Motion pictures and 
on the stage off-Broadway and 
in Los Angeles. 

His acting career has 
included guest-star roles in 
“Colombo,” “Medical Center,” 
“Ironside,” “Mannix,” “Alfred 
Hitchcock Presents,” “Mr. 
Novak,” “Ben Casey,” “The 
Untouchables” and “Combat.” 
He was featured in the motion 
picture, ‘‘The Deadly 
Honeymoon” and co-starred in 
“6 Characters in Search of an 
Author’’ among his off- 
Broadway stage appearances. 
He was featured in the tele- 
vision movies “The Questar 
Tapes” and “Goodbye Raggedy 
Ann.” 

On the Los Angeles stage, he 
played three roles — a priest, a 
Nazi and a Jewish refugee in 
“The Deputy,” starred as the 
psychopathic Danny in “Night 
Must Fall” and in productions of 
“Steambath,” “The White House 
Murder Case,” “Girls of Sum- 
mer,” “Blood Wedding” and “La 
Ronde.” In Chicago, he guest- 
starred in “Make a Million.” 

Since “Star Trek,” Koenig has 
devoted more time to writing, 
authoring several teleplays, 
among them episodes of 
“Family” and “Class of ’65,” and 
currently is working on his sec- 
ond novel. He wrote and 
produced the low-budget film 


exploration of three struggling 
actors, “Il Wish | May,” and 
directed three plays, ‘Hotel 
Paradiso,” “American Hurrah” 
and “Becket,” for the stage in 
Los Angeles. 

He is the author of the cur- 
rent ‘“Chekov’s Enterprise: 
Journal of the Making of the 
Movie,” published by Pocket 
Books. 


NICHELLE NICHOLS 
as UHURA 


Nichelle Nichols is the com- 
plete performer — actress, 
singer, dancer. Of all those af- 
fected by the ‘Star Trek” 
phenomenon, it is unlikely any 
one individual has had life and 
career so dramatically in- 
fluenced as has Nichelle. 

Nichelle plays Uhura, Com- 
munications Officer aboard the 
Enterprise, in Paramount’s 
“Star Trek - The Motion Pic- 
ture.” 

As a performer, she began as 
a vocalist and, at 16, toured with 
Duke Ellington in a ballet she 
created for one of his musical 
suites, later singing with his 
band. She distinguished her- 
self as an actress in the threatre 
and was twice nominated for the 
coveted Sarah Siddons Award 
as Best Actress of the Year for 
her performances in Jean 
Genet’s ‘‘The Blacks” and 
“Kicks and Company.” 

In films, she danced with 
Sammy Davis, Jr., in “Porgy and 
Bess,” played a crap-shooting 
hooker with James Garner in 
“Mr. Budwing,” advised steno- 
buddy Sandra Dee in “Doctor, 
You’ve Got to Be Kidding,” and 
was pal Sal to Ann-Margret in 
“Made in Paris” before landing 
a meaty role in the television 
series, “The Lieutenant.” This 
led to “Star Trek.” 

As Lieutenant Uhura, Nichelle 
finds herself in constant de- 
mand for appearances in the 
U.S. and Europe. At a “Star 
Trek” convention in Chicago, 
which attracted over 4,000 
devoted followers, Nichelle 
heard a presentation of the 
long-range plans of the U.S. 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. Her imagina- 
tion was captured. 

Convinced of her sincere 
interest, scientists invited her to 
fly an eight-hour mission 
aboard the Kuiper C-141 
Astronomy Observatory on an 
interferometric study of the 
atmospheres on Saturn and 
Mars. She was among the 
honored guests at JPL for the 
Viking soft landing on Mars, 
about, which she wrote an 


article for a National Space. 


Institute publication, and at the 
roll-out of Space Shuttle Enter- 
prise, named for the famed 
“Star Trek” space ship. The fact 
and fantasy of space was now 
joined in one individual. 


Widely recognized now as the 
First Lady of Space, she was ap- 
pointed to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the prestigious National 
Space Institute. At an annual 
NSI meeting in Washington, 
D.C., she delivered a speech 
entitled “New Opportunities for 
the Humanization of Space’”’ 
which called attention to the 
lack of women and minorities in 
the space program. NASA of- 
ficials heard the speech and in- 
vited Nichelle to join them in 
their astronaut recruitment pro- 
gram for the new Space Shuttle. 
Nichelle subsequently 
contracted with NASA through 
her own consultant firm, 
Women in Motion, Inc., and 
played a key role in bringing 
women and minorities into the 
Astronaut Corps. 

Nichelle produced and 
starred in a promotional film for 
the Smithsonians’ National Air 
and Space Museum. The film, 
entitled “What’s In It For Me?” is 
her own development and in- 
cludes two of her original 
musical compositions. 


GRACE LEE WHITNEY 
as JANICE RAND 


Actress, singer, songwriter 
and entertainer Grace Lee Whit- 
ney introduced the role of 
Yeoman Janice Rand in the hit 
“Star Trek” TV series and now 
becomes Transporter Chief 
Rand in Paramount's “Star Trek 
- The Motion Picture.” 

Prior to joining “Star Trek,” 
Grace had appeared on the 
New York stage in ‘‘Top 
Banana” and “Pajama Game,” 
in which she also understudied 
Janis Paige 

Moving to Hollywood, she 
made her screen debut with 
Jack Lemmon, Tony Curtis and 
Marilyn Monroe in “Some Like It 
Hot,” performed in the film 
production of “Pajama Game” 
and joined Shirley MacLaine in 
“Irma La Douce.” Numerous 
television dramas and com- 
edies kept her constantly active. 

Upon reaching Hollywood, 
she became widely known as 
the mermaid in the Chicken of 
the Sea commercials, and 
played her first role in a TV 
series, “Mickey Spillane.” 
Among the many TV shows in 
which she has appeared since 
have been “The Bold Ones,” 
“Batman,” “Bewitched,” “Name, 
of the Game,” “Mod Squad,”.. 
“The Outer Limits,” “Twilight: 
Zone,” “Cannon,” ‘Mannix,’ 
“Bonanza,” “Gunsmoke,” “The 
Virginians” and “The Un- 
touchables.” 

She has written a number of 
songs, writing the lyrics while 
her husband, Jack Dale, 
composes the music. Ten of the 
songs, already recorded in the 
Dales’ own studio at their San 
Fernando Valley home, are be- 
ing put together in an album. 

















W3C/1 1044 wants You to Win One of 
. These Celestial “_STAR TREK Prizes 


. The first prize winner in the WBCN “Star Trek” Star Treatment Contest will have Atiguntts 
° god vibrations his or her choice of three prizes; the second prize winner will chose from the re- 
Fore wgrarows maining two prizes and the third prize winner will receive the last major Sound 


prize. “te Choose from these extraordinary prizes! ° 


1. 104 seconds in a Good Vibrations record 2. A $1200 home video system from Hi Fi 3. A total month of “Star Treatment,” con- 
store to select as many record albums as Buys/Atlantis Sound and to help launch r sisting of the winner’s choice of admission Pe 
the winner can carry at one time. the winner’s home video library, a tape col- to any musical event (concert or club) or 

lection of 10 blank cassettes. ° film in Boston on any and every night dur- 
i. ing January, 1980 (subject to availability). 


: | . ibrations Allantis . 
Additional Prizes . " Deposit at: Igod uibration OR Bure s ‘ . , 


Additional prizes will be given away on WBCN 104 FM A 
ee ine art hwo weeks. Frit packages 200 Sore ¢ Village Mall/Canton e Harvard Square/Brattle St. 
items of “Star Trek" collectors’ items, including posters, ° Walpole Mall ° Harvard Square/Boylston St. 
shirts, books, belt buckles and soundtrack albums will be ° Mystic Mall/Chelsea «Canis. Ave joao 
given away. : - 

Listen to WBCN to win, and if you enter the contest, you * Marshall's Mall/Newton n FT isin 
can win a prize in celebration of the film launching of the « itereeiins 


Starship U.S.S. Enterprise. = : : 
: Mail to: SIAR TREK maa 
: : wen 


% 5005 Prudential Tower 


HOW TO WIN Boston, Ma. 02199 


. Drop off entry form at any Good Vibrations record Name 
store or Hi Fi Buys/Atlantis Sound location. be 

. Mail entry form to “Star Trek” c/o WBCN, 5005 Pru- ™ Address 
dential Tower, Boston, Ma. 02199. Be 

. No employees or relatives of employees of Good Vi- City 
brations, Hi Fi Buys/Atlantis Sound, WBCN, Para- ” 
mount Pictures or Allied Advertising are eligible to en- ” Phone 
ter. - 

. Entries must be received by midnight Saturday, De- 
cember 15, 1979. 

. Drawing will be held on WBCN 104 FM on the Matt * at 
Siegel Show, Tuesday, December 18, 1979, betweer a= Listen to WBC for all —=AR TREK... Star Treatment details. 


10 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
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